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Ir we look at the contour map of Eu- 
rope in ‘* Johnstone’s Physical Atlas,” 
we see a narrow strip of the lowest 
elevation extending from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic. It nowhere rises 
to the second line of elevation—more 
than 150 and less than 300 feet—above 
the level of the sea. Turning to the 
geological map, we perceive that the 
same tract is overlaid with recent al- 
luvial deposits, and has at some pe- 
riod, which, in comparison with the age 
of the world, may be called recent, 
been covered with the waters of the 
ocean. Central and southern Europe 
were certainly, at some definite time, an 
island, separated from another island of 
Scandinavia by a continuous strait. All 
this is apparent from the physical cir- 
cumstances of the surface; but when 
we speak of geological epochs, we are 
so much in the habit of demanding 
ages and cycles of time for the fulfil- 
ment of even the minutest changes in 
the crust of the earth, that we recoil 
from the suggestion of Europe having 
been in this insular condition at any 
time since at least the universal de- 
luge, with a kind of scientific horror. 
Nevertheless all antiquity preserves a 
constant tradition of a water communi- 
cation between the Euxine and the 
Hyperborean seas, and it seems evident 
that not only was this the belief of 
Homer, but that it had been the tra- 
dition of the older bards who celebrated 
the Argonautic Expedition. It will 
probably surprise some of our readers 
to be told that such was the course of 
the voyage of Ulysses. In schools and 
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colleges the scene of the Odyssey is 
usually confined to the Mediterranean. 
But if one will take the trouble, 
of following the route as Homer 
himself indicates it, these limits will 
be found much too narrow. Suppose 
our hero at the isle of Circe, wherever 
that may have been:—and the reader is 
at liberty to suppose any point of de- 
parture he pleases outside the waters 
of the Levant. Ulysses has returned 
from the scene of his necromantic de- 
scent into hell. Classical tradition as- 
signs this adventure to some part of 
the northern region of Gaul, about the 
mouths of the Rhine. Thus Claudian:— 


“A place there is where Gaul her furthest 
shore 

Expands, encompassed by the ocean hoar ; 

Where once Ulysses, with libation dread 

Of blood, commoved the peoples of the dead. 

The thin complaints of fluttering spirits there 

With slender squeakings fill the ghostly air ; 

‘The hinds at day-light ghosts and stalking 
phantoms stare.” 


And, it will be borne in mind, he 
has returned to the isle of the goddess 
by the mouth of the river Oceanus :— 


- Borne seaward on the river-stream 

Of the Oceanus, we ploughed again 

The spacious deep, and reached the Awan isle, 

Where Daughter of the Dawn, Aurora, takes 

Her choral sports, and whence the sun as- 
cends.” 





‘In these lines,” observes Cowper, 
‘he tells us in the plainest terms that 
the ship left the stream of the river 
Oceanus and arrived in the open 


* ** A Vindication of the Bardic Accounts of the early Invasions of Ireland, by 
the River-Ocean of the Greeks.” Dublin: James M°Glashan. London: W. 8. 
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sea. Diodorus Siculus informs us that 
wxsaves had been a name anciently given 
to the Nile.” And the Nile, he might 
have added, was anciently thought to 
encircle the earth. Circe’s isle is 
pretty evidently an imaginary locality : 


“ Neither east 
Knew we nor west, where rises or where sets 
The all-enlivening sun.” 


But place it where you will from 
Tabrot lantis, i 

abrobana to Atlantis, outside the 
region encircling Ithaca, and attend to 
Circe’s instructions to Ulysses how he 
is to return :— 


“First thou shalt reach the Sirens :” 


She then instructs him how he may 
hear their song in safety, and pro- 
ceeds :— 


“When thus thy people shall have safely 
passed 

The Sirens by, think not to hear from me 

What course thou next shalt steer; two will 
occur ; 

Deliberate, choose; I shall describe them 
both.” 


Then she proceeds to describe, first, 
the course through the Black Sea, by 
the Symplegades, or Cyanean rocks, at 
the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus ; 
and secondly, the course by Scylla and 
Charybdis. Unless Homer had ima- 
gined a water communication between 
the Hyperborean Sea and the Euxine, 
it is manifest he would not have put 
such instructions into the mouth of the 
goddess. It is as if, in modern ro- 
mance-writing, an author should give 
his hero the selection of two paths 
home from Robinson Crusoe’s Island ; 
one round Cape Horn, and the other 
through Davis's Straits. It would be 
evident that such a writer believed, and 
wrote for a community believing, in a 
north-west passage. Circe first de- 
scribes the Cyanean rocks :— 
“The blessed gods these rocks Erratic call. 
Birds cannot pass them safe; no, not the doves 
Which his ambrosia bear to Father Jove, 
But even of those doves the slippery rock 
Proves fatal still to one, for which the god 
Supplies another, lest the number fail. 
No ship, what ship soever there arrives, 
Escapes them, but both mariners and planks, 
Whelmed under billows of the deep, or caught 
By fiery tempests, sudden disappear. 
These rocks the billow-cleaving bark alone, 
The Argo, furthered by the vows of all, 
Passed safely, sailing from ‘ta’s isle ; 
Nor had she passed, but surely dashed had 
been 
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On those huge rocks, but that, propitious still 

To Jason, Juno sped her safe along. 

These (other) rocks are two: one lifts his 
head 

High as the spacious heavens— 

No mortal man might climb it or descend, 

Though twice ten hands and twice ten feet 
he owned, 

For it is levigated as by art. 

Down scooped to Erebus, a cavern drear 

Yawns in the centre of its western side— 

There Scylla dwells. 

The other rock, Ulysses, thou shalt find 

Humbler, a bow-shot farther than the first ; 

On this a wild fig grows, broad-leaved, and 
here 

Charybdis dire ingulfs the sable flood.” 


Something appears to be wanting in 
the text; for the means by which the 
doves are endangered at the Planctze 
or Erratic islands, are not explained by 
Circe; and the transition from the 
account of the one class of dangers to 
the other is abrupt, and in some degree 
obscure. The Argonautie collections 
more fully inform us of the dangers 
encountered by Jason. Whatever be 
the date of the legends woven to- 
gether by Onomacritus, it is probable 
that this part of the poem rests on 
material of the greatest antiquity, for 
the same story of the doves, or heron, 
occurs in various most ancient frag- 
ments. We cannot hope to present 
the Orphic legend in any dress worthy 
of association with the heroic version of 
Cowper. We shall, however, adhere 
to his model in rythm, and in fidelity 
to the original. Orpheus speaks. He 
is describing the course of the Argo, 
after passing the coasts of Bistonia and 
the Propontis :— 


“ Now leaving Phineus, hospitable chief, 

Sprung from Agenor, we the wide-laid floor 

Of ocean traversed, till we neared the rocks 

Cyanean, of which my mother erst, 

Prudent Calliope, had me forewarned. 

For, intermission of their painful toil 

Is none for them ; but ever by the blasts, 

White-winged, of tempests urged, the batter- 
ed crags 

Fall one against the other with dire strokes : 

The roar of broken waves, and dashing floods, 

Fills all the blue steep of astonished heaven 

With sprayey tumult, and the deep resounds, 

Then, to Agniades, I cried in haste, 

O, friend! impend for life upon the helm ! 

But him cold terror seizing at the sight, 

We all had perished, had not azure-eyed 

Minerva, by the grace of Juno, sent 

A heron ; he towards our main yard-arm, 

As to alight, came fluttering ; but alarmed, 

His flight took onward 'twixt the toppling 


crags, 
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On wavering pinions: instantly the rocks, 
With imminent motion, on this side and 
that, 
Vibrating, clashed together ; but the bird, 
Uncrushed, emerged upon the further side, 
His white tail plumage only shorn away. 
The heron thus escaping, and the rocks 
Re-opening, Typhis, with a silent sign, 
The crew exhorted; they, obedient, bent 
Supine upon their oars, and Argo urged 
Direct into the gulf; while I, with strains 
Of rage-assuaging melody, beguiled 
The titubating cliffs: apart they stood ; 
Back fell the sounding waters, and the abyss, 
All for the sole sake of the Lyre divine, 
Held its black jaws agape, and so we passed.” 


From the Euxine they sail up the 
Tanais. The current sets towards the 
Baltic, and, at length, the Argo, pass- 
ing by the Riphzan (the Ural or Car- 
pathian) mountains, emerges into the 
Northern sea through a dangerous 
rapid. 


“ But when the tenth morn bearing light to 
men 

Arose, we reached, amid Riphzan vales, 

A mighty chasm: the Argo, through the 
strait, 

Forth rushed precipitate into the sea 

Called Hyperborean, Chronian, and the Dead. 

So swiftly down careered she that no man 

Thought to shun death; but, on the rudder- 
head, 

Anceus, straining with both hands, con- 
trolled 

The prow wide-swerving ; and the sentient 
bark, 

Obedient to the helm, held safely through. 

But when, with toil of rowing, all our hands 

Were useless further, and with aching palm 

Each grasped his elbow, propping his hot 


cheek, 
(The cooled sweat gathering briny on our 
brows, ) 


And hunger gnawed us: then Anczeus rose 

And, all exhorting with a cheerful voice, 

They o’er the galley’s sides leaped on the 
strand, 

Then swiftly drawing o’er the galley’s prow 

A triply-twisted cable, made it fast. 

Anczeus then and Argus to the crew 

Consigned the cable ; they upon the beach 

Pulled labouring, and the wave-dividing bark 

Followed, her straight track through the 
watery ways 

Swift cutting by the pebbly margin smooth.” 


They pass the Sea of Calms, and 


come to the country of the Macrobii. 


“ Now when the sixth morn bearing light to 
men 

Arose, we reached the nation happy and rich 

Of the Macrobii. They many years 

Exist ; twelve tranquil chiliads each of moons 
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Living, each moon a century of years. 

And when the number of their moons is 
passed, 

In gentle sleep obtain the gift of death ; 

No care to them man’s food or man’s annoy, 

But honied fruits they eat in pleasant meads, 

Divine draughts quaffing of ambrosial dew. 

In all their eyes a genial lustre shines, 

Children and parents; and alike to all 

Just deeds and prudent words are ever dear. 

These, numerous, we passed, with weary feet 

Beating the sea-beach, and the Argo still 

On urging, came ’mongst the Cimmerii. 

They, sole of men, are from the fiery din 

Of Phebus’ dazzling chariot-wheels remote, 

For the Riphaan and the (Calpian?) steep 

Impend between them and the orient light ; 

And dusky Phlegra in meridian air 

Incumbent hangs, while occidental Alps, 

Far-stretching, intercept the evening ray : 

So darkness dwells for ever on their shores. 

Thence faring, and the ship still urging on, 

Afoot, we reached a rugged promontory, 

And breezeless banks, where, boiling from his 
depths, 

Gold-flowing Acheron, through the frigid 
realm, 

Runs hoary white.” 


And so on to the German Sea, past 
the British Isles, and home by the 
Pillars of Hercules and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

All this is according to the idea of 
Hesiod, who makes Acheron a branch 
of Oceanus, which discharges part of 
its waters by a subterranean channel, 
while the rest flow by a cascade into 
the outer salt ocean. Wherever, there- 
fore, Homer may have imagined the 
island of /Ezta to have been, he evi- 
dently considered that Ulysses could 
reach Ithaca from it by the Euxine as 
well as by the Mediterranean, which 
is inconceivable otherwise than by such 
a route as Jason was said to have pur- 
sued. 

Now it is a fact, that the continent 
of Scandinavia is rising, and it is pros 
bable that all the plain of Sarmatia 
has partaken of the elevation. It is 
also certain that the tract in question 
was, at some definite period, under 
water. Further, it is certain that such 
a submergence must have existed to 
some extent if the waters of the Black 
Sea ever stood at a higher level than 
they now do; and both from the tra- 
dition of the Deucalionic deluge and 
the natural evidences of the place, it 
seems not improbable that the barriers 
at the Thracian Bosphorus did, within 
the post-diluvian period, give way, and 
permit the escape of a large portion 
of the contents of the Euxine basin. 
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It is, consequently, possible that the 
ideas of the ancients may have been 
founded on historic fact, and that, in 
speaking of the island of the Hyper- 
boreans, they did not make the geo- 
graphical mistake that we usually ima- 
gine. 

These considerations have suggested 
themselves to the mind of the ingenious 
anonymous writer whose essay lies be- 
fore us, and who brings to the in- 
quiry the new element of Irish histori- 
cal and bardic evidences. It is one of 
the most original and ingenious con- 
ceptions that Irish antiquarian research 
has given birth to. Our essayist, 
however, is much devoted to fanciful 
etymologies, and labours under the dis- 
advantage of writing, as we should con- 
clude, at a distance from the original 
authorities. But he deserves much cre- 
dit for his independentspirit of inquiry, 
and encouragement to persevere in a 
track hitherto unexplored. It is in- 
deed probable that the Irish traditions 
are but compilations of the Argonau- 
tic tales. If so they can add no autho- 
rity to the classical evidences, and the 

uestion must rest on the fragments of 

reek antiquity. But it is not impos- 
sible, although in truth we think it very 
far from likely, that on closer examina- 
tion and comparison of the Irish evi- 
dences with those of the classical li- 
brary, proofs may be found of an inde- 
pendent origin ; and should that be so, 
the concurrence of statements respect- 
ing the passage by the Riphaan Valley 
might make the matter worth a place 
in the consideration of the learned. 
Before concluding this paper we shall, 
however, adduce some evidences which 
will show that the question of an in- 
dependent origin of the Irish tradi- 
tions is at least worthy of serious en- 
quiry. We attach small importance 
to the scruples of the geologists. 
Forces, to the measurement of which 
their formulas are palpably unequal, 
have been at work all along and all 
around us. One genuine historic tes- 
timony would outweigh the protests 
of a great many professors, even though 
couched in the most mysterious forms 
of algebra. Our essayist, then, begins 
by reconciling his readers to the idea 
ofa river-ocean in the Odyssey, by the 
authority of Bishop Thirlwall, who, as 
it may be observed, confirms the 
theory referred to by Cowper with 
much cogency of argument. 


** It appears highly probable, from the 
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manner in which Homer describes ‘the 
voyage of the Argonauts, that he was 
ignorant of the existence of the northern 
shores of the Euxine; and supposed 


Jason to have sailed from the land of 


/Eetes, round the north of Greece and 
Italy, into the western sea. + eae 
‘* The whole orb is girt by the ocean, 
not a larger sea, but a deep river, 
which, circulating with constant but 
gentle flux, separates the world of light 
and life from the realms of darkness, 
dreams, and death. No feature in the 
Homeric chart is more distinctly promi- 
nent than this. Hence the divine artist 
terminates the shield of Achilles with a 
circular stripe, representing the mighty 
strength of the river-ocean; and all the 
epithets which the poets apply to it, are 
such as belong exclusively to a river. 
“It is by no means easy to account 
for this notion, even if it should be sup- 
posed to have arisen before the Greeks 
were acquainted with the Asiatic con- 
tinent, for still they saw nothing but 
land to the north; and even if they 
imagined the earth to be encompassed 
by waters, there was nothing to suggest 
the thought of a limitary river. It would 
rather seem that they must have been 
led to it in endeavouring to explain the 
origin of the liquid element, by tracing 
it toa single source, which would natu- 
rally be found at the extremity of the 
earth; and, accordingly, Homer de- 
scribes all the other rivers, all springs 
and wells, and the salt main itself, as 
issuing from the ocean-stream, which 
might be supposed to feed them by sub- 
terraneous channels. Still it is very 
difficult to form a clear conception of 
this river, or to say how the poet sup- 
posed it to be bounded. Ulysses passes 
into it from the western sea; but whe- 
ther the point at which he enters it is a 
mouth or an opening, or the two waters 
are only separated by an invisible line, 
admits of much doubt. On the further 
side, however, is land, but a land of 
darkness which the sun cannot pierce— 
a land of Cimmerians—the realm of 
Hades, inhabited by the shades of the 
departed, and by the family of dreams.” 


The writer next prepares his reader 
for admitting the possibility of such a 
change having taken place in the level 
of the Euxine as would account for its 
waters having in fact, at some not very 
remote time, crossed the intermediate 
flat to the Baltic ; still prudently using 
the authority and speaking in the words 
of men of admitted discretion ; and to 
this point cites M‘Culloch :— 


‘* There are many conflicting opinions 
as to whether the Euxine be or be not 
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of permanent magnitude. It was a 
commonly-received opinion among the 
ancients that it was formerly separated 
from the Mediterranean, and that the 
Thracian Bospborus was burst through 
by a convulsion of nature, or by the de- 
luge of Deucalion; and Aristotle even 
believes that this event did not long 
precede the time of Homer (Josephus 
Antig. 1,3; Diod. Sic., v.38; Aristotle de 
Met., xiv.; Pliny, vi. 1, &e.) Without 
supposing any great degree of physical 
knowledge on the part of the Greeks, it 
may be supposed that the inhabitants of 
the countries bordering on the Euxine 
would have a vivid recollection of such 
a catastrophe had it occurred, and that, 
consequently, it would scarcely have 
been an invention or hypothesis of the 
writers. Add to this, that geological 
appearances strongly confirm the suppo- 
sition; and the fact, though sneered at 
by some, will appear not a little proba- 
ble (Pallas, i. 80, 83; Tournefort, ii. 346, 
890; Olivier,i. 122; Dureaude la Malle, 
Geo. Phys, dela Mer Noire, pp. 196-225). 
It will be observed that, among the 
ancients, only historians and naturalists 
have been cited; but it may be added, 
that the same revolution is dwelt upon 
by their poets and fabulists (see, in par- 
ticular, Lucan, vi. 5). It was, in a word, 
the universal belief of all ranks and 
orders. But if this sea were ever thus 
confined, its surface must have been con- 
siderably higher than at present ; and 
this also appears to be the fact, from 
the accumulation of salt lakes and 
marshes in the plain country on its nor- 
thern borders. It is evident, indeed, 
that a rise of a few hundred feet in its 
surface would be quite sufficient to flood 
the greater part of southern Russia, the 
whole of which, except the mountains of 
the Crimea, bear evident marks of hav- 
ing been laid bare at a comparatively 
recent period (Pallas, passin); and 
the whole appearance of its northern 
shores is that of a diminished bed.” 


So far the inquiry is well conducted, 
but when our writer comes to apply 
his Irish corroborations, his prudence 
is swallowed up in speculation. ‘Taking 
O’Connor’s translation of Keating’s 
History for his text, he details the pro- 
gresses of the successive early colonists, 
Viz. :— 


Partholan ‘‘began his voyage from 
the country of Mygdonia, and steered 
towards Sicily; and leaving Spain upon 
the left [right], landed in Munster.” 

Nemedh “ pursued his course from the 
Euxine Sea, and passing by the moun- 
tains of Sliabh Rife on the left hand, 
came to a place called Aijen in the north, 
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from thence arrived upon the west of 
Ireland.” 

The Tuatha de Danaan ‘‘ left Greece 
somewhere near Beeotia, and after wan- 
dering about, came to Norway and Den- 
mark; and after some time passed from 
thence to the north of Scotland,” &c. 

The Milesians or Gadelians “set sail 
from Egypt, and steered west and by 
north into the Agean Sea, and left Te- 
probane (by some called Tarabane) and 
Asia Minor upon the right hand ; and so 
passed round the coast of Asia north- 
ward upon the left, and from thence 
returned to Mount Riffe on the west 
and by north side of Asia; then they 
steered into the narrow sea that di- 
vides Europe from Asia, and from thence 
into Scythia. . . . Here they were 
surprised by a violent storm that drove 
them on Careniain the Pontie Sea. From 
thence, after some time, they sailed to 
Gothland ; from whence, after. many 
years, they sailed to Spain. In this last 
voyage they passed by Crete. ... . 
Milesius next visited Scythia, sailing 
from Spain through the Mediterranean 
and Euxine Seas, and from thence he 
went to Egypt. Leaving the latter, he 
sailed to Thrace, and crossed many 
countries till he came to another island 
called Gothnia, which lies in the narrow 
sea now called the British (or rather the 
German) sea, which divides the ocean 
from the Baltic northwards. From 
thence he sailed to the kingdom of the 
Picts, now called Scotland; and having 
pillaged the coasts, he sailed to Spain. 
After this the Milesians passed from 
Spain into Ireland.” 


In all these accounts, confused and 
impossible as they are, there are plainly 
discernible the traditions of two distinct 
routes, one by the Mediterranean Sea 
and one by the Riphzan valley. But the 
value of all such evidences Copende on 
their being drawn direct from the 
fountain-head. The spring itself is 
in truth sufficiently turbid without 
taking up the additional obscurities of 
Keating and his translator. We must, 
therefore, expunge ‘‘ Minor” after Asia 
in the route of Milesius, and for ‘*Pontic” 
read Lybian Sea. In truth the route 
is a mixture of two independent state- 
ments which Keating found confounded 
together in the Bardic poems. Thys 
Maelmora of Fohan, who wrote now 
very nearly one thousand years ago, 
having died in a. p. 864, thus records 
their progress :— 

“ They seized the ships of Foran (Pharoah), 
They deserted their country ; 
And in the night time over the track 
Of the Red Sea they passed ; 
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“ They passed by India by Asia 
The way they knew ; 
To Scithia with noble might 
Their own country. 


“ Over the surface of the Caspian Sea they 
passed, 
A faithful band ; 
[They left Glas on Coronis (Cyrene) 
In the sea of Libis (Lybia) ]. 


“ Sra, son of Esru, went afterwards, 
He was without dejection. 
[Another copy reads “ out of Scithia”] 
Round by the gloomy north rapidly 
To Sleive Riffi (the Riphean moun- 
tains). 


“ He settled in fiery Golgatha (Gothia ?) 
A noble exploit. 
There dwelt his descendants without dis- 
grace 
Two hundred years. 
“[Brath, son of Breogan, performed 
A royal journey. 
From tience with great speed northwards 
To the north ofthe world. 


“Tt was then he passed from Gacthligh 
(Geatulia in Lybia) 
To the islands. 
Royal his fleet ploughing the sea 
Of sparkling Tarrian (the Tyrrhenian 
Sea) 
By Creed (Crete), by Sicil (Sicily) they 
sailed, 
In their course 
By the columns of mighty Hercules, 
To Espain (Spain) the peninsular. 


” 


It is evident that the portions of the 
narrative enclosed in brackets refer to 
a Mediterranean journey, and the rest 
of the text to a fanciful voyage round 
Asia, and back, by the Caspian Sea 
and the Riphean Valley. But how 
could they be supposed to sail round 
Asia to the Caspian Sea? The an- 
swer to the question carries us far 
back into antiquity. Humboldt has 
remarked that Herodotus was the first 
who taught the fact that the Caspian 
Sea is an enclosed basin, surrounded 
by land on every side: prior to his 
time, the west coast of the Caspian 
had long been the only one known, and 
Hecateus still regarded its western 
shore as that of the encircling eastern 
ocean (Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 141). The 
idea in the mind of the bardic chro- 
nicler was evidently that of a continu- 
ous sea, extending from Taprobana 
(Ceylon), round the Indian peninsula, 
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to the Caucasus, and thence reaching 
westward to the north of Germany. 
That the Caspian and Baltic once were 
one is, as we have said, a geographical 
certainty; that they may have been 
united at some period since the history 
of man began, is possible; but the 
bardic notion in question has no possi- 
bility of any kind to rest on, and in- 
vites attention only from the very high 
antiquity to which it appears to look 
back for its origin ; but this high anti- 
quity is a matter of some moment. Is 
the Milesian tradition as oldasthe ante- 
Herodotean period, or even as the time 
of Hecateeus? We do not here pretend 
to give an answer, but may observe, 
that an error not found in the Ar- 
gonautic writers, existing in the Irish 
story, indicates independent sources, 
and adds to the value of our western 
evidences. The poem, as we have 
said, mingles two expeditions, and con- 
founds Golgotha, or Gothland, with 
Goethluigha or Getulia. The prose 
accounts in the ** Book of Invasions” 
exhibit the same discrepancy, a discre- 
pancy which shows itself also in the 
order of generations, and in the periods 
during which the expeditions are al- 
leged to have remained at their several 
halting-places. These difliculties, which 
have much perplexed our writers (see 
notes to the ‘Irish Nennius,”* pp. 
235, et seq.), appear to be removed by 
apportioning the tale as we have above 
suggested. But the reconcilement of 
these difficulties does not rest merely 
on a suggested transposition of the 
textofapoem. The prose history pre- 
served in the ‘* Book of Ballymote” gives 
the proper Milesian progress without 
the introduction of any Lybian refer- 
ence whatever. Mr, Curry has obliged 
us with the passage as follows :— 


**Miliseus, from Egypt, went upon 
the Red Sea. A great storm carried 
him eastward, into the ocean past Ci- 
rord(?); past Golgordania (Gedrosia ? 
Golconda?); past the mouth of the 
Ganges (Indus ?), to the islands of Ti- 
pradfane (Ceylon), where they remained 
for some time. They sailed then past 
India, past Caucasus, from the east; 
past Nithiam (Notium Promontorium of 
Ptolemy? Nitica, on the Euxine?); 
past the river Boiream (Boorampootra? 
Borysthenes ?); past Scythia the Wes- 
tern ; westwards to the mouth of the 
Caspian Sea. They sojourned there 
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on the Caspian Sea during thrice nine 
days, spellbound by the music of the 
sea nymphs. They then went to the 
Country of the Burnt-Breasts (Ama- 
zonia). They passed by Albania west- 
ward; past Slieve Riffi (the Ural? or 
Carpathian? mountains), from the north; 
and past Alania, till they landed in 
Aicia (Achaia?). Here they remained 
a month. Then the Druid told them 
they should sail for Erin. They then 
passed by Gothiam (Gothland) into Ger- 
mania. Fifty-four tribes was their num- 
ber when they reached (now plainly 
overland) Southern Germany. They 
passed over the river Rein (Rhine) ; past 
Galliane to Belgicane (Belgium) ; past 
the port of Lugdunum (Leyden? Ly- 
ons ?); past Galliam ; past Erriturriam 
(Etruria ?), westwards, into Southern 
Spain.” 


Here the route is, distinctly, by the 
Riphezan Valley, and across the con- 
tinent of Germany. Now let us take 
up the other route which we have dis- 
tinguished, by including it in brackets 
in the poem of Maelmora. The prose 
chronicler proceeds :— 


‘‘ This was the ordinary course (the 
principal route) of the Gael, for it was 
at Ogaman we left off; and, although 
we have followed Milesius and his peo- 
ple, we intend now toreturn to Ogaman 
again. 

‘* Refill, the son of Nemin, fell by 
Tait, son of Ogaman. Tait fell after- 
wards by the hands of Reflor, son of 
Refill. There was a contest for sove- 
reignty between Reflor, the son of Refill, 
and Agnoman, the son of Tait, in which 
Reflor fell, on which account the seed of 
Gael were banished out upon the sea— 
viz., Agnoman, and Lamfinn (white 
hand) his son. And they were seven years 
upon the sea, around the world, by the 
North; but their adventures are more 
numerous than is told. And they suf- 
fered much evil during that time. The 
reason why the name of Lamfinn (white 
hand) was given to the son of Agnoman 
was because a candle was not brighter 
than his hands at the rowing. ‘Three 
ships were they ; and there was a tying 
between them, that they might not be 
separated one from another. Three 
chiefs had they after the.death of Agno- 
man on the ridge of the Caspian sea— 
viz., Lamfinn, and Alloth, and Caithear, 
the Druid. It was this Caithear that 


made a cure for them when the mer- 
maids were deluding them—i, e., sleep 
was overcoming them from the music. 
The cure that Caithear made for them 
was to melt wax into their ears. It was 
Caithear who said, when the wind car- 
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ried them into the ocean, where they 
suffered much of starvation and of thirst 
here, until they reached, at the end of a 
week, a great headland, from Mount 
Riffe, northwards; and it was in that 
headland they found a fountain with the 
taste of wine on it; and they rested 
there, and they slept there three days 
and three nights, until Caithear, ‘the 
Druid, said:—‘ Arise, and we shall not 
stop until we reach Eire.’ ‘ Where is 
Eire? said Lamfinn, son of Agnoman. 
‘It is farther off,’ said Caithear, the 
Druid, ‘ than Scythia, and it is not our- 
selves that shall reach it, but our chil- 
dren, in 300 years from this day.’ They 
went, then [and here the divarication 
of the two routes is indicated], to the 
Mid-Gaethlas (Gaethulias), and it was 
there a son was born to Lamfinn—viz., 
Eber Gluin-finn (white-kneed)—i. e., 
from having white moles on his knees. 
He was chief after his father. Feibri 
was his grandson, and Nuada was his 
(Feibri’s) grandson. 

‘** Brath, son of Deaatha, son of Er- 
chad, son of Alloth, son of Nuada, son of 
Nenual, son of Febric the Grey, son of 
Aigne the Fair, son of Eber of the white 
knees, son of Lamfinn, son of Agnoman, 
son of Tait, son of Ogaman, son of 
Beoaman, son of Eimer (or Eber) Scot, 
son of Sru, son of Easru, son of Gaedel 
Glas, from whom the Gaels ;—it was he 
that went into the Gaethlas of the Medi- 
terranean sea, to Crete, to Sigir; and 
they reached to Spain after that. They 
took Spain by force. Agnoman, the son 
of Tait, was the first Gael who came out 
of Seythia. He had two sons—viz., 
Lamfinn and Alloth. One son had Lam- 
finn—viz., Eber the white-kneed; one 
son had Alloth—viz., Eber the black. 
They were contemporaneous in the 
Geethlas (in the Getulias). They had 
two grandsons in co-sovereignty—viz., 
Toithechla, the son of Teitrig, son of 
Eber the black, and Nenual, the son of 
Feibrig, son of Agnoman, son of Eber 
white-kneed ; and Soiteachla, son of 
Manutan, son of Caithear. It was asa 
company of four ships now, the Gaels 
came into Spain, and seven soldiers, 
without wives: Brath, with a ship’s com- 
pany; Oige and Uige, with two ships’ 
companies. They were two brothers 
—the two sons of Alloth, son of Oga- 
man, son of Toithechla, son of Teithrig, 
son of Eber the black, son of Alloth, son 
of Ogaman. Manutan, aship’s company, 
the son of Caithuar, son of Ercodh, son 
of Caemtecht, son of Torteachta, son of 
Manutan, son of Caithear the Druid, 
qui fecit profetiam; son of Eber of the 
red steeds, son of Tait, son of Ogaman. 
Three battles they fought now, after 
going into Spain—viz., a battle against 
the Toisecha (‘Tuscans ?), and a battle 
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against the Longbardas [this brings 
down the date of the composition to a 
comparatively modern epoch], and a 
battle against Bacco. (?) A mortality 
overtook them, of which twenty-four 
died together of Oige and Uige; so that 
out of their two ships, there survived 
not but twice five, together with En, 
son of Oige, and Un, son of Uige. 

** Brath had a good son—viz., Breo- 
gan, by whom was built the Tower of 
Breogan and the city—viz., Brigantia, 
its name. It was from Breogan’s “Tower 
now that Eire was first seen on a winter 
evening ; t. e., on November (or Sam- 
hain) eve it was that Ith, the son of 
Breogan, saw it, As Gilla Kevin sang 
in the poem :— 


**¢ Gaedel the green, from whom the Gaels, &c.’"” 


— Book of Ballymote, fol. ii., p. 6. 


Equally distinct is the route through 
Lybia, given by Nennius, and by his 
Trish translator :-— 


** The Scythians (Milesian Scots), with 
their children, went into Africa, to the 
altars of the Philistines (ar@ Philenorum); 
to the wells of Salmara (Syrtes? the 
Salt Marshes, near Lake Triton), and 
between the Ruseagdz (Roscicada, west 
of Utica) and Mount Iadsare (?) ; across 
the Sruth M’balb (the Strait of Gibral- 
tar?), and the Columns of Hercules, 
beyond the sea of Gadidon (Gades), to 
Spain.”—Jrish Nennius, p. 55. 


Now, let us distinguish. The ter- 
minus of the Lybian progress is Egypt ; 
that of the Riphzan progress is more 
properly the Conplin Sea and Tapro- 
bana. But it is from Taprobana and 
the land of Hav, by the route of the 
misty sea (Euxine), and Lettow (Li- 
thuania), that the Welsh triads bring in 
Hu Gadarn and the first colony of 
Britons ; and the Welsh traditions 
make no reference to any Lybian or Af- 
rican progress. It might seem, then, 
not unreasonable to assign the story 
of a Riphzan or Scythian progress to 
the earlier British races, and that of a 
Lybian one to the more recent Irish 
Scoti, whoever they may have been. 
Regarding this Lybian progress, it 
may be observed that it is by no means 
so much commemorated in the Irish 
traditions themselves as that through 
Scythia; and may, therefore, per- 
haps, be inferred to have been the 
less important. But what has Tapro- 
bana to do with the early Britons? 


“ A Voice from Stonehenge.” 
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Was the name merely introduced into 
an imaginary voyage for the sake of 
extending the travels and renown of 
the first colonists; or had the tribes 
who swarmed into Europe by the nor- 
thern coasts of the Buxine themselves 
an Indian origin? The only tangible 

oint, if it be tangible, known to us 
in this part of the inquiry, is, that 
the oldest Irish MSS. give its name in 
a form (Tipr: \dfaine) signifying the 
Fountain of Phanius; and that Diodo- 
rus Siculus has a long account—sup- 
posed, however, to possess but small 
pretensions to authenticity, and indeed 
ridiculed by Plutarch —of an island 
corresponding in situation to Ceylon, 
where the principal apparatus of wor- 
ship was a sacred grove, a great white 
stone, supported on certain pillars, and 
a sacred fountain, called the Fountain 
of the Sun, a deity who certainly was 
known in the east, and es specially in 
the districts comprised within Dio- 
dorus’s Panchean region as Apollo 
Phanius. 

The passage from Diodorus has 
lately been illustrated and commented 
on with abundant, but we must add, 
with credulous ingenuity, by the Rev. 
H. M. Grover, a Buckinghamshire 
antiquary,* who discovers. Druidic 
analogies and Celtic etymons in every 
part of the world, with all the inven- 
tive facility of a Higgins or an O’Brien. 
Speaking of Lybian origins, we con- 
fess we are not pre pared for so start- 
ling a piece of antiquarian arabesque 
as the following :— 


“This Irish bay,” speaking of the 
Bay of Bangor or Belfast, ‘is bounded 
by the counties of Down and Carrick- 
fergus, both which bear marks of an 
African (!) descent: Down being no 
more than the name imports in English, 
and derived from the Hesperian Boun ; 


and Carrickfergus being a compound of 


the Celtic Carrig, a rock, and Fergus, 
which is the Kissoor word for ‘but- 


ter !’” 


To pass, however, from these follies 
to the passage from Diodorus :— 


** Opposite to Gedrosia, at the extreme 
boundary of the land bordering on the 
ocean, there is a numerous group of 
islands, of which three are partic ularly 
worthy of oe The first of these is 
called the ‘ Sacred Island,’ in which it is 
not permitte od to bury the dead; another 
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near it being apportioned to that ob- 
ject. . . . The third island isa 
large one, about thirty stadia from the 
preceding, lying in that part of the ocean 
which is towards the east, and a great 
many stadia in length; and from a pro- 
montory of this island towards the east, 
it is said the Indian haze can just be 
observed through the distance. There 
are many things relating to this Pancha 
which deserve to be noticed; and it is 
inhabited by Panchzans, who are its 
native race, and several extraneous 
races, who are called Oceanides, Indians, 
Scythians, and Cretans. . . . In 
this same island there is a city named 
* Panara,’ which is the abode of an order 
of men who are called the servants or 
ministers of Dios Triphyllius. These 
alone, out of all the people, are self- 
governed, and without kings ; and these 
appoint three archons yearly, who adju- 
dicate all matters that are not capital, 
and regulate the principal affairs of the 
priesthood. 

** About sixty stadia from this city, 
is the sanctuary of the same god, situated 
in a plain, and remarkable as well for 
its antiquity and sumptuousness, as for 
the natural character of its position. 
The temple itself claims particular ad- 
miration for its ‘ white stone,’ of which 
the length is two plethra, or two hun- 
dred feet, and the breadth in proportion. 
This stone is supported by large mas- 
sive pillars, distinct, with well-executed 
cuttings or glyphs, and it presents a 
most worthy emblem of the gods, by 
the wonderful art evinced in its con- 
struction, and the astonishing weight 
of its materials. 

“The priests who conduct the wor- 
ship of the gods, have their abode in the 
circle of the temple. A terrace (dromos) 
proceeds from the temple to the length 
of four stadia. On either side are ranged 
copious large brazen vessels, placed on 
square bases, and at its extremity a 
fountain pours forth an incessant stream 
of the purest and most refreshing waters. 
These are said to have a salutary effect 
upon those who use them, and the stream 
that emanates is called the ‘ Water of 
the Sun.’” 


Of course Mr. Grover finds no diffi- 
culty in identifying the temple with a 
Stonehenge, or in finding a parallel 
arrangement to the dromos in the 
avenues on Salisbury Plain and at 
Abury. In these speculations he cer- 
tainly seems to have better grounds 
than in his derivations from the Kis- 
soor; but singularly enough, he over- 
looks the really remarkable fact of a 
part of the population being then still 
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oe and Cretan; for unquestion- 
ably there are evidences of Crete and 
Britain having been confounded both 
in Oriental and in classical tradition. 
If the Cretans of Diodorus were 
Cruithne, the introduction of Tapro- 
bana into British and Irish tradi- 
tion would no longer appear extraor- 
dinary. 

Saving this coincidence, there seems 
but little to induce us to believe 
that Taprobana has been introduced 
into the early wanderings of the Gael 
for any other reason than its remote- 
ness, and the probability of its enhanc- 
ing the glory of the expedition. 

But the placing of the Sirens at the 
Caspian lets in a new light on the 
Homeric idea of the world. It will 
have been observed that the island of 
Circe is placed by Homer in the ex- 
treme east, ** where the sun ascends,” 
and that in journeying from it to 
Ithaca, whether he should choose the 
route by the Black Sea or by the Me- 
diterranean, Ulysses must first pass the 
dwelling of the Sirens. The Atewan 
island must, therefore, in the contem. 
plation of the authors of what we pro- 
bably may with safety designate the 
British progresses, have been situated 
eastward of the Caspian ; and if these 
traditions be of the antiquity we sup. 
pose, this probability, also, will result 
to us, that Homer, in the voyage of 
Ulysses, has fancied a circuit of Asia 
and Europe, by the same route as our 
Bardic annalists have assigned to the 
expedition of Milesius. Of equally un- 
certain site as /Dtea is the other not less 
celebrated isle of Ogygia. Some of the 
Ogygian traditions preserved by Plu- 
tarch (in his essay * on the face appear- 
ing in the orb of the moon”) appear to 
point to the fable of Arthur in his en- 
chanted sleep, a conjecture which, if 
well founded, would overturn certain 
cherished theories of the learned illus- 
trator of Neo-Druidism. The whole 
passage from Plutarch is valuable, both 
as showing the continuing belief even 
in his day of a communication between 
the Caspian and the outer ocean, and 
also indicating pretty clearly that in 
his conception of the form of the world, 
east and west ultimately approached 
one another; and indeed in the same 
essay, just before the passage about to 
be quoted, is a discussion of the very 
question of the sphericity of the earth, 
and of the theory of gravitation. But 
to proceed with his account of Ogygia 
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which he grounds on the words of 
Homer :— 


* Far off within the sea, 
Like the isle Ogygié,’ 


distant about five days’ sail westward 
from Great Britain ; and before it there 
are three others, of an equal distance 
from one another, and also from that, 
bearing north-west, where the sun sets 
in summer, In one of these the barba- 
rians feign that Saturn is detained pri- 
soner by Jupiter, who, as his son, having 
the guard or keeping of those islands 
and the adjacent sea, named the Sa- 
turnian, has his seat a little below ; and 
that the continent, or mainland, by which 
the great sea is circularly environed, is 
distant from Ogygia about five hundred 
stadia, but from the others, not so far, 
men using to row thither in galleys, the 
sea being there low and ebbe, and diffi- 
cult to be passed by great vessels be- 
cause of the mud brought thither by a 
multitude of rivers, which, coming from 
the mainland, discharge themselves into 
it, and raise these great bars and shelves 
that choke up the river and render it 
hardly navigable; whence anciently 
there arose an opinion of its being fro- 
zen. Moreover the coasts of this con- 
tinent, lying on the sea, are inhabited 
by the Greeks, about a bay not much 
less than the Meotick Fens, the mouth 
of which lies in a direct line over against 
that of the Caspian Sea. These name 
and esteem themselves the inhabitants 
of the firm land, calling all others is- 
landers, as dwelling in a land encom- 
passed round about and washed by the 
sea. And they think that those who 
heretofore came thither, and were left 
there by him, mixing themselves with 
the people of Saturn, raised up again 
the Grek nation, which was well near 
extinguished, brought under, and sup- 
planted by the language, laws, and man- 
ners of the barbarians, and made it again 
flourish, and recover its pristine vigour. 
And, therefore, in that place they give 
the first honour to Hercules, and the 
second to Saturn. Now, when the star 
of Saturn, by us called Phanon, and by 
them Nycturus, comes to the sign of 
Taurus, as it does once in the time of 
thirty years, they, having been a long 
time preparing what is necessary for a 
solemn sacrifice, and a long voyage or 
navigation, send forth those on whom 
the lot falls, to row in that vast sea, 
and make their abode for a great while 
in foreign countries. These men, then, 
being embarked and departed, meet 
with different adventures, some in one 
manner, others in another. Now, such 
as have in safety passed the dangers 
of the sea, go first ashore in those oppo- 
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site islands, which are inhabited by the 
Greeks, where they see that the sun is 
scarce hidden one full hour during the 
space of thirty days, and that this is 
their night, of which the darkness is but 
small, as having a twilight from the 
going down of the sun, not unlike the 
dawning of the day: that having con- 
tinued there ninety days, during which 
they are highly caressed and honoured, 
as being reputed and termed holy men, 
they are afterwards conducted by the 
winds, and transported into the isle of 
Saturn, where there are no inhabi- 
tants but themselves, and such as have 
been sent thither before them. For 
though it is lawful for them, after they 
have served Saturn thirty years, to re- 
turn home to their own countries and 
houses, yet most of them choose rather 
to remain quietly there: some because 
they are already accustomed to the place, 
others because without any labour and 
trouble they have abundance of all 
things, as well for offering of sacrifices, 
and holding festival solemnities, as 
to support the ordinary expenses of 
those who are perpetually conversant 
in the study of learning and philosophy. 
For they affirm the nature of the island, 
and the mildness of the air, which envi- 
rons it, to be admirable: and that there 
have been some persons, who, intending 
to depart thence, have been hindered 
by the divinity or genius of the place 
showing himself to them, as to his fami- 
liar friends and acquaintance, not only 
in dreams and exterior signs, but also 
visibly appearing to them by the means 
of familiar spirits anddemons, discours- 
ing and conversing with them. For 
they say that Saturn himself is per- 
sonally there, lying asleep in the deep 
cave of a hollow rock, shining like fine 
gold, Jupiter having prepared sleep in- 
stead of fetters and shackles to keep 
him from stirring: but that there are 
on the top of this rock certain birds, 
which fly down and carry him ambro- 
sia; that the whole island is filled with 
an admirable fragrancy and perfume, 
which is spread above it, arising from 
this cave, as from an odoriferous foun- 
tain: that these demons serve and minis- 
ter to Saturn, having been his courtiers 
and nearest attendants when he held the 
empire and exercised royal authority 
over men and gods: and that having 
the science of divining future occurren- 
ces, they of themselves foretell many 
things, but the greatest, and of the 
highest importance, when they return 
from assisting Saturn, and reveal bis 
dreams; for whatever Jupiter preme- 
ditates, Saturn dreams ; but his awake- 
nings are Titanical passions or pertur- 
bations of the soul inhim. His sleep is 
altogether, and.... the royal and di- 
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vine nature pure and incontaminate in 
itself.” 


Leaving the reader familiar with 
northern tradition to determine whe- 
ther Iceland or Ireland be the likelier 
candidate for the honours of the Ogy- 
gian name, or whether possibly we may 
not here have an early version of the en- 
chanted isle of O’Brasil, which our geo- 
graphers continued to represent in their 
maps until within the last three hun- 
dred years, we may add, that Plu- 
tarch’s idea of a circumfluent river is 


exactly that represented on the back of 


the marble chair of the Ptolemaic period, 
a drawing of which the curious reader 
may inspect in Vincent’s ‘* Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients.” In 
this remarkable tablet the Oceanus runs 


across Europe on the north, cutting off 


Scandinavia, and across Africa on the 
south, cutting off Ethiopia; on the west 
it is confounded with the Atlantic, and 
on the east flows round through the Cas- 
ee This, which is probably the ear- 
iest map in existence, is also probably 
the latest representation of the Oceanus 
as a river. 

Expunging now all the impossible part 
of the track which we have been explor- 
ing, and limiting our view to the basin 
of the Euxine, it is here that we find 
assembled, in one common vivarium, 
all the tribes to whom all the origins 
of the Britons, the Picts,.and Scots 
refer. They may in their peregrina- 
tions have journeyed into Beotia; 
into Thrace, into Pheenicia or Egypt ; 
but it is from these shores of the misty 
sea that they first emerge into anything 
that can be called historic distinctness. 
Here are the Scythians, the Agathyrsi, 
the Geloni, and the Cimmerii, from 
whom the principal tribes of our is- 
lands deduce their ancestry. Herodo- 
tus has dealt summarily with the origin 
of the first three, making them the 
direct descendants of Hercules; but 
singularly enough he brings Hercules 
into that country on his return from 
Erytheia, the country of the tri-form 
Geryon. Our writer indulges a con- 
jecture that the joint reign of the 
three Tuath de Danaan princes, Ea- 
thoir, Teathor, and Ceathor, is typified 
by the triple-bodied Geryon; and that 
the Erytheia of classical fable is the 
Eri of the bards :— 


“In Greek mythology was another 
famous island, situated near and beyond 
Gades, and known by the name of Ery- 
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theia. Now, there is no island whatever 
in the vicinity of the later Gades, so that 
we are driven to seek for it beyond the 
ancient Gadir, and there we find Ire- 
land, whose original and native name, 
Eri, is conspicuous in the word Ery- 
theia. We shall find a striking corro- 
boration of this view on a comparison 
of certain Greek and Irish legends. Ac- 
cording to the former, Hercules killed 
Geryon, King of Erytheia, a monster 
having three heads or three bodies. 
That he had some triple quality is 
agreed. Hercules further brought away 
his cattle, which were guarded by the 
two-headed dog Orthrus, and by a per- 
sonage named Eurytion. The Irish ac- 
counts contain a statement forcibly ana- 
logous, and apparently derived from the 
same source, though with a difference 
of such a nature, that neither story can 
have been borrowed from the other. 
Keating tells us, that according to 
some, [reland was at one time divided 
between three brothers called Macuill, 
Maceacht, and Mac Greine; but he him- 
self disputes the division, and says that 
these persons reigned alternately, one 
every year. One worshipped a cuill, or 
log ; the other a ceacht, or ploughshare ; 
the last worshipped greine, or the sun ; 
and from this they were named as 
above: but their real names were Ea- 
thoir, Teathoir, and Ceathor. Now, in 
the name of Mac Greine appears the 
name of Geryon, who seems to repre- 
sent with his triplicity the three bro- 
thers, who reigned either alternately or 
with separate dominions; and in the 
name of the two-headed dog Orthrus, 
we may conceive the sound of the names 
of the two others, Eathor and Teathoir. 
Keating and his authority connect with 
the account of these princes a personage 
named Oirbhsion. Now, remembering 
that s and ¢ are well known to have been 
interchangeable in ancient languages, 
numberless instances of which must be 
familiar to every one acquainted with 
Greek ; and considering that in Irish 
bh is sounded slightly as v or w, we may 
consider this name the very same word 
as Eurytion, before mentioned. Sucha 
concurrence of proof could hardly have 
been anticipated.” 


We must discourage attempts at 
founding historic theories on resem- 
blances so trivial. A subject worthy 
of philosophic investigation could 
hardly be more damaged than by asso- 
ciating it with loose etymologies. This 
much, however, is worthy of note, that 
wherever Erytheia may have been sup- 
—_ to be, Greek tradition made the 

iphean Vale the route homeward from 
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it: and it is on the return of Hercules 
to Greece by this route, that Herodo- 
tus relates the adventure from which 
the common families of Scythia were 
fabled to have sprung. The tale is told 
by the father of history with so much 
feeling and simplicity, that we have 
deemed it worthy of being rendered 
into verse. The story occurs near the 
commencement of Melpomene. It is 
the tradition of the Greeks of Pontus, 
not the tale told by the Scythe them- 
selves, who refer their origin to Tar- 
gitaus, son of Jove, and the river- 
nymph Borysthenes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SCYTHIANS. 
“When o’er Riphzean wastes the son of Jove 
Slain Geryon’s beeves from Erytheia drove, 
Sharp nipp’d the frost; and feathery whirls 
of snow 

Filled upper air, and hid the earth below ; 

The hero on the ground, his steeds beside, 

Spread, shaggy-huge, the dun Nemean hide, 

And, warmly folded, while the tempest 
swept 

The dreary Hyperborean desert, slept. 

When Hercules awoke and gazed around, 

The milk-white mares were nowhere to be 
found : 

Long searched the hero all the neighbouring 
plain, 

The brakes and thickets; but he searched in 
vain. 

At length he reached a gloomy cave, and there 

He found a woman, as a goddess fair— 

A perfect woman downward to the knee, 

But all below was coiled deformity. 

With mutual wonder each the other eyed ; 

He questioned of his steeds, and she replied— 

‘ Hero, thy steeds within my secret halls 

Aré safely stabled in enchanted stalls ; 

But ere thou thence my captives may remove 

Thou, captive too, must grant me love for 
love.’ 

Won by the price, perchance by passion 
swayed, 

Alcides yielded to the monster-maid. 

The steeds recovered, and the burnished car 

Prepared, she said—‘ Remember, when afar, 

That, sprung from thee, three mighty sons 
shall prove 

Me not unworthy of a hero’s love. 

But when my babes are grown to manhood, 
where 

Would’st thou thy sons should seek a father’s 
care?” 

The soft appeal the stern Alcides felt, 

And ‘ Take,’ he said, ‘this bow and glitter- 
ing belt 

(From his broad chest the girdle he unslung, 

A golden phial to the buckle hung ;) 

And when thy sons are grown to man’s estate, 

Him whom thou first shalt see decline the 
weight 

Of the great belt, or fail the bow to bend, 

To Theban Hercules, his father, send 
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For tutelage. But him whom thou shalt sea 
Thus bear the belt, thus bend the bow like me, 
Nought further needing, by thy side retain, 
The destined monarch of the northern plain.’ 
He went. The monster-mother at a birth 
Gave Geleon, Agathyrs, and Scith to earth. 
To early manhood grown, the former twain 
Essayed to bear the belt and bow in vain ; 
And, southward banished from their mother’s 
face, 
Sought lighter labours in the fields of Thrace. 
But far refulgent over plain and wood 
Herculean Scith the glittering belt indued, 
And, striding dreadful on his fields of snow, 
With aim unerring twanged the Alcidan bow. 
From him derived the illustrious Scythian 
name, 
And all the race of Scythian monarchs came.” 


It is from these sons of Echidna that 
the Picts claim to be descended. From 
them probably the Thracians adopted 
the practice of marking their foreheads 
with coloured punctures, noticed by 
Herodotus. They themselves con- 
tinued to be called Picti, or painted 
men, till the time of Virgil (Georg. ii. 
115). The learned but fantastic Al- 
gernon Herbert, in his notes to the 
*‘ Trish Nennius,” collects a number of 
examples of proper names in Ireland 
and Britain down even to the eighth 
century, from which the practice of 
painting the body would appear to 
have been very general among both 
nations. It is to Geleon, the second 
brother, that the pedigrees both of the 
Picts, and of one tribe of the Firbolgs, 
ascend. ‘The Pictish tale told by Nen- 
nius, and supported by the oldest 
Bardic poems of Ireland, 1s that the six 
sons of Geleon quitted Thrace with 
their sister, whom the king had sought 
in marriage without a dowry, and after 
founding Poictiers in Gaul (and the 
early chronicles of France have the 
same tradition), came to Ireland, and 
thence proceeded to North Britain :— 


“ Agathyrsi was their name 

In the portion of Ercal-Itbi (Theban Her- 
cules). 

From their tattooing their fair skins 

Were they called Picts— 

The seed of Geleon, the son of Ercal.” 


To the same Geleon, son of Her- 
cules, that tribe of the Firbolg called 
the Fir-Geleon, also referred them- 
selves. It appears that this branch of 
the Geloni were engaged in servile 
works in Greece, the employment as- 
signed to them being the cultivation of 
the barren sides of mountains. What 
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traces there may now be of such an 
agriculture in Greece, we cannot say ; 
but abundant remains of such traces 
may be seen throughout Asia Minor 
and Syria. Now, the tradition runs 
that “the Fir-bolg were so called from 
the leathern bags they had with them 
in Greece, for carrying mould, to lay 
it on the flat-surfaced rocks to convert 
them into flowery plains.” And those 
leathern pouches, we think we have 
somewhere read, they carried at their 
girdles. Herodotus tells us, that in 
commemoration of the gift of Hercules, 
theScythe, even to his day, universally 
carried phials (most likely of leather) 
in their belts. How strange the seem- 
ing trifles on which historic analogies 
may depend ! 

To wind up these fragmentary sug- 
gestions When we consider the sin- 
gular way in which Scythia, the Cas- 
pian Sea, Spain, Getulia, and the 
East are mixed up in these Irish tra- 
ditions, we are recalled with a degree 
of interest inspired by but few passages 
of tlassic antiquity to the statement of 
Sallust (Bell. Jugurthin. 20), derived, 
as he alleges, “ from the Punic books 
which were ascribed to King Hiemp- 
sal,” that the progenitors of the African 
Moors were Medians and Persians, 


who had marched through Europe into 
Spain, as a part of the great army of 


Hercules. The suggestion of a north- 
ern Asiatic origin would agree with 
all that we have heard of singular 
coincidences between the Scotic and 
Berber manners. Some things which 
we passed slightingly in Urquhart’s 
«Pillars of Hercules” and Chesney’s 
«¢ Euphrates,” regarding these alleged 
reseinblances, may possibly possess a 
greater significance than we have been 
willing to give them credit for. This 
much, at least, appears clear :—the 
British Origins are full of accounts of a 
Germanic progress, and are silent as 
to any arrival from Lybia. The Irish 
have both: and in Ireland we find, in 
addition to the population of cognate 
British tribes, the peculiar race of the 
Scoti. ‘The inference presses us with 
great cogency. Be this, however, as it 
may, all the lines of progress converge 
to Scythia, and all the origins there 
commingle themselves in a common 
fountain. 

Picts, Scots, and Britons, looking 
back to the same cradle of their rade, 
it is no more than might be expected, 
that the progress of the principal colo- 
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nies should be in the most direct, path 
from the common point of departure, 
That these progresses from the Black 
Sea, at least to the coast of Gaul, 
were over a terra firma, we can see 
no reason to doubt, although there 
do appear evidences of such a con- 
fusing of the Black Sea with the Cas- 
pian as would be reconcileable with the 
belief, ifany other independent ground 
for it existed, that the waters of both 
had actually formed a single expanse 
at the time when these traditions origi- 
nated. But the floods of Ogyges and 
of Deucalion lie in an antiquity so very 
remote that we cannot conceive of the 
existence of such grounds without 
doing great violence to our judgment. 
The date assigned to these catastro- 
phes is from 1600 to 1800, n.c. Of 
their having actually occurred there 
can be no doubt whatever. The 
traces of plutonic action are apparent 
along the whole of the upper Bospho- 
rus, and the point where the con- 
nexion exists, between the strait and 
the inner waters, is plainly an extinct 
volcanic crater. M. Choiseul-Gouffier, 
in the Memoirs of the French Insti- 
tute (Acad. des Inscrip., tom. ii. p. 
484), has given an account of these 
appearances :— 


‘*As we ascend the Bosphorus we 
perceive that its bed contracts, and can 
better judge how perfectly the angles of 
the opposite banks correspond. The 
hard texture of the rock has preserved, 
to some extent, the freshness of the 
fracture, and we see that if a sufficiently 
powerful hand were applied to re-ap- 
proach them, these salient and re-en- 
trant points would fit into one another 
with complete exactness. I have already 
left on my right the mountain crowned 
with the temple of Jupiter Urius. It is 
on the European side opposite to this 
monument, since replaced by a fortress 
long possessed by the Genoese, that the 
traces of the terrible agent, whose focus 
we are approaching, begin to appear. 
Behind the village of Yéni Malé lies a 
veritable campus phlegreus. The burnt 
soil exhibits the traces of innumerable 
minor craters, the vents and spiracles of 
those subterranean fires which have cal- 
cined the whole area, and reduced most 
parts of the soil into a pure puzzolano. 
As we advance, the sides become more 

recipitous, and the rocks, corrugated 
in all directions by the action of fire, 
apprise the traveller that he is entering 
a vast crater, whose imposing features 
he recognises all around him. On every 
side the naturalist finds multiplied ob- 
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jects for investigation; the painter, 
points of view inconceivable by the 
most fertile imagination. Here, a rich 
vein of copper, exposed to the action of 
the voleanic vapours, presents itself 
under the aspect of a mass of green 
rock sown with points of gold; further 
on is seen a long vein of jasper, which, 
commencing in Europe, passes under the 
water, and re-appears on the opposite 
continent, offering in its prolongation 
every variety of colour more or less in- 
tense, to which heat, in its various de- 
grees, can turn this stone and the other 
substances interfused with it; there, 
under blackened rocks lie deep caves, 
depositories of iron-stone and lava ; the 
dilated air has heaved up these vast 
masses from the bosom of the earth in a 
state of fluidity. These gloomy retreats 
were long the haunt of numerous flocks 
of seals. Thus on the two sides of the 
embouchure of the Bosphorus we re- 
cognise the remaining walls of a crater, 
which, not being sustained by the sup- 

ort of the continent on the lower side, 

as yielded to the pressure of the waves 
of the Euxine.” 

M. Choiseul-Gouflier recognises, in 
the fire-breathing bulls which guarded 
the golden fleece, a symbolical repre- 
sentation of this voleano when active, 
and collects the testimonies of the Ar. 
gonautic writers to the volcanic cha- 
racteristics of smoke and flame, in the 
midst of which their pictures of the 
Symplegades have usually been pre- 
sented. Certainly a submarine volcano 
at that point would very naturally ac- 
count for the instability of the Cya- 
nean Islands, which, on this theory, 
are probably a part of the debris of 
the northern lip of the crater. 

Supposing this passage to have been 
Qunatly closed, the waters of the 
Euxine would have stood, perhaps, 
one hundred feet higher than they now 
do; and seeing that the elevation of 
the soil between the Euxine and Cas- 

ian is chiefly due to blowing sands, 
it certainly is probable that such a dif- 
ference of level might, at the period in 
uestion, have carried back the Black 

a waters into the Caspian and 
Aralian basin on the one hand, and 
high up the valley of the Tanais on 
the other. If that were so, we can 
easily understand how the ancients 
may have conceived that a voyage 
round Asia would bring the navigator 
back to certral Europe ; and may be 
disposed to admit that the association 
of the earliest traditions of the British 
islands with such a supposed progress, 








indicates an origin’ for these histories 
anterior to the period of Ptolemy, and 
possibly as ‘old as the days of Heca- 
teus., 

We think the tendency of modern 
writers, in their treatment of these 
traditions, has been to err rather on 
the side of incredulity. The very con- 
fusion which has been so often relied 
on as evidence of the worthlessness of 
these records, seems rather a proof 
that they are genuine fragments, igno- 
rantly put together. Discrepancies so 
artless do not generally occur in fabri- 
cations. And it is not probable that 
fabricators would have omitted the 
opportunity of identifying their fables 
with celebrated men and places, an 
omission which, if we except the intro- 
duction of Pharaoh and Alexander the 
Great into the Milesian adventures, 
is very observable in these rude and 
obscure records, Troy, Tyre, Car- 
thage—the most conspicuous sources 
to which fraudulent vanity would look 
for alliances—do not figure in them. 
Ifthe tale of Ceathor and the Syrens 
had been borrowed direct from the 
Odyssey, would not the adapter of the 
Homeric adventure have said some- 
thing of Ulysses, of a descent into the 
infernal world, of Circe’s styes, or of 
the dangers of Seylla or Charybdis ? 
Has it not, in fact, all the air of an 
independent tradition 2? Consider fur- 
ther ; in the Lybian progress the Gael 
are brought close by the site of Car- 
thage, yet that city is not named. 

en so ignorant of chronology as to 
confound the periods of Moses and 
Alexander, of Pharaoh and the Lom- 
bards, would hardly reflect that Car- 
thage had not been founded at the 
time their fabricated account would re- 
present the Gael on their way through 
Africa. There does appear to us to 
be more truth than faluchood in these 
testimonies, and it is unquestionable 
that the general tenor of them points 
to an Indo-Scythian cradle for the early 
population of our islands. Such seems 
unquestionably to have been the origin 
of the Picts and Firbolg. The remains 
of these Firbolg, located in various 
districts of the west of Ireland, may 
still be distinguished from the large- 
limbed, light-haired, and blue-eyed 
mass of the Gaelic population, by a 
more slender figure and very dark 
complexion. ‘These same “sons of 
Geleon” also possessed themselves of 
the Orcades, and still, among the west- 
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ern islands of Scotland, the black hair 
and smaller linibs of that race may be 
recognised. In these districts, too, 
remain the various monuments of 
Cyclopean masonry, which show that 
they were once inhabited by men 
possessing some of the arts of Greece. 
The tradition of their superior learn- 
ing and civilisation, especially of their 
skill in agriculture, is still vividly pre- 
served in our bardic poems :— 


“There remained behind of them in Ealga 
(Ireland), 
With many artificers and warriors, 
Who settled in Breagh-magh, 
Six god-like Druids, 
Necromancy (divination), and idolatry, and 
Druidism (mystical learning), 
In a fair and well-walled house, 
Plundering in ships, bright poems 
By them were taught. 
The observance of sneezings and omens, 
Choice of weather, lucky times, 
The watching of the voices of the birds (au- 
gury) 
They practised without disguise ; 
Hills and rocks they prepared for the plough; 
Among their sons were no thieves.” 


— Book of the Cruithne in the Irish 
Nennius, p. 145. 


Those beautiful bronze weapons 
also, which form the pride of our 
museums, and belong to a period pro- 
bably anterior to the last Gaelic 
colonization, have been wielded by a 
people of delicate organisation, as the 
smallness of the sword hilts demon- 
strates. The dark complexion, the 
taper limbs, and the advancement in 
the arts of life of these tribes, all point 
with much more distinctness to an 
Eastern origin than any indications to 
be found in connexion with the large, 
xanthous, and comparatively barbarian 
— known as the Gael of Ire- 
and and Scotland. If the name of 
Taprobana have been introduced into 
our annals from any actually existing 
tradition or connexion, it 1s to this 
race, we should suppose, rather than 
any other, that the Oriental association 
is to be ascribed. 

The Tuath-de-Danaan, by whom 
these Firbolg were expelled, are also 
represented as a race of necromancers ; 
and they, too, are alleged to have 
come from Greece by the north of 
Europe. Necromancy is the disguise 
under which ignorance always veils 
superior learning in enemies. These 
are plainly the traditions of a ruder 
race coming in on the debris of a civilis- 
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ation which they did not understand. 
But they are the traditions of the so- 
called Milesian Scoti, who at present 
constitute the great bulk of that popu- 
lation, which in Ireland, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland, is popularly de- 
signated by the name of Celts. Of all 
the tribes and families who have from 
time to time arrived among us, from 
the hives of Eastern Europe, this last 
swarm seems less allied with the abo- 
riginal Celts than any other. The 
name itself is not found in any of their 
records, nor has it ever been verna- 
cularly known amongst them. The 
language which they imported may be 
leaned by the process of expunging 
rom an example of the Irish of the 
present day its Welsh and Cornish 
equivalents ; the residue will represent 
the tongue of the new-comers. So 
far as such a process may be relied on, 
these recent Scoti appear to have been 
of the same Germanic origin as those 
very Saxons, whose descendants so 
arrogantly affect to despise them as a 
totally different and inferior race. To 
the learning and civilisation of the 
ancient Celts, the builders of stone 
edifices, and fabricators of bronze 
arms, armour, and implements, this 
later colony could make no pretension. 
Their fortresses were mounds of earth, 
their bodies unarmed, their weapons 
of untempered iron. But they were 
men of great personal valour, cheer- 
fulness, and energy, and they over- 
ran Ireland from end to end, and 
North Britain from Argyle to Inver- 
ness. They have been pushed before 
the progress of a more politic and for- 
tunate family, into the extremities of 
Scotland, and from some sites on the 
eastern shore of Ireland ; but they still 
form the mass of the Irish people here, 
and are destined to form the mass of 
that great nation beyond the Atlantic, 
before whose ascending star the glories 
of the greatest European monarchies 
already begin to pale. The folly of 
that section of our community who re- 
joice in the misfortunes, and long for 
the extermination of these Celts, as 
they pay them, is not more dis- 
creditable to their character as Chris. 
tians, than inconsistent with their self- 
love in claiming a universal empire 
for the descendants of a particular 
tribe, who, after all, can only look 
back to the self-same cradle as the men 
whom they so unphilosophically affect 
to despise. 
x 
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THE LAST LIFE IN THE LEASE. 


Mr. Gripvs satin his old arm-chair, 
sipping toast-water, and reading the 
Times. It was “ greased lightning” 
by the time it came round to him, 
having performed a circuit through a 
multitudinous boarding-house, an a-la- 
mode beef-shop, a gin-palace, an attor- 
ney’s-oflice, where the principal clerk 
chewed tobacco, and a cheesemonger’s. 
When at the close of the day it reached 
Mr. Gripus, that crisp freshness had 
departed which makes the morning 
yaper such an agreeable rattle at the 
Eeeakfast-table ; but it was a cheaper 
commodity by one penny; and as it 
still retained a sufficiently distinct im- 
press of the types to convey to his 
2ager eyes the pleasing intelligence that 
consols were at 97, with every prospect 
of a further advance, he heeded not the 
numerous blots and splashes which 
flanked the columns, like marginal re- 
ferences, from the top to the bottom of 
the page. He saved sixpence a week 
by waiting for the Zimes till the rest 
of the neighbourhood had read it ; and 
it gave a zest to his frugal potation be- 


sides, which the utmost exertion of 


a somewhat tardy imagination might, 
perhaps, have failed to impart to it. 
Near the window his daughter Ger- 
trude plied her busy and taper fingers 
at a piece of useful stitchery. It was 
no chair-cover of Berlin wool, repre- 
senting Queen Victoria on her throne, 
or the stately Prior of Bolton Abbey, 
distracted amidst the materials of a 
*¢ doubtful supper,” that occupied her 
needle ; no, nor was it a collar of ex- 
uisite tracery, outvying the finest pro- 
uctions of Limerick and of Valencien- 
nes, and designed to clasp that fair round 
throat, than which nothing could be 
more perfect in its way, amongst 
throats of woman born. But she was 
hard at work mending her father’s old 
shirts, of which some three or four lay 
piled in a basket at her feet, in addition 
to the one, through the many plies and 
darns whereof she tugged the stout 
thread, while she threw a sly glance 
now and then across the street, or 
paused for a moment to admire the 
river streamers as they shot past the 
terrace, within three doors of the pa- 


ternal lodging. 


Mr. Gripus was the possessor of a 
large leasehold estate in the county of 
Gloucester, which returned him a con- 
siderable income. He was the abso- 
lute owner, moreover, of many thou- 
sands of pounds (some said thirty), 
which he kept vested in the public se- 
curities. His family consisted of him- 
self, his daughter, twenty years of age, 
a son, three years older, brought up in 
a shipbroker’s oflice. ‘The young man 
had been some six months absent in 
America, whither his father had sent 
him with £300 in his pocket, to learn 
to become a “ smart man,” and return 
with a small venture of maize, cotton, 
apples, or anything else convertible, by 
which he would be likely to clear the 
expense of the voyages out and back, 
and cover the interest and insurance 
into the bargain. Upon the success 
of that experimental excursion he had 
been given to understand that his pros- 
pects of future assistance from the same 
source would depend. 

The tenure of the landed property 
was peculiar and alarmingly uncertain. 
It consisted of an extensive tract of 
rich land, which had been demised to 
the grandfather of the present lessee 
at an inconsiderable rent nearly sixty 
years ago, for the lives of three persons 
then in existence, with a further cove- 
nant, that upon the death of the last of 
the three, the lease should be renewed for 
one life to benamed by the tenant. That 
contingency had occurred in the year 
1824, when the individual, who now sat 
reading the city articlein the Times, and 
sipping toast-water, was in possession ; 
and the life which he then nominated 
as the last in his lease, was that of an 
infant still in his cradle, who was the 
presumptive heir to the estate, being 
the nephew of Sir Maurice Clancy, an 
Trish baronet, a sexagenarian, and a 
bachelor, who was the lord of the soil. 

The selection of a life which had 
to run a probationary course through 
small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, and 
the thousand natural ills that childhood 
is heir to, was venturous; but Gripus 
balanced the risk against the advan- 
tageous position in which he would 
stand, should the boy grow up to be 
his landlord, and to know that he was 
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himself precluded from enjoying any 
benefit that might be derived from the 
falling in of this lease. In such case 
Gripus calculated that a further re- 
newal of the tenure might be obtained, 
on conditions dictated by himself. He 
well knew the charm which a few hun- 
dred pounds, en argent comptant, have 
upon an Irish squire; and he foresaw 
that Cherry Orchard wight thus, by 
the judicious employment of a trifling 
sum, be his and his heirs for an almost 
interminable duration. 

It was a long shot, and deserved 
to succeed; but even the “ best-laid 
schemes ” of mortals cannot command 
success. The child lived; indeed, and 
buffeted his way bravely through all 
the perils of sickness—perils by doc- 
tors, and perils by fox-hunting. But 
he did not succeed to the title or the 
estates of his uncle, Sir Maurice. 

That lively old gentleman thought 
proper in his latter days to woo and to 
wed a young widow, whose richest en- 
dowments were overlaid with weeds, 
and who presented him with an heir 
before he was gathered to the tomb of 
all the Clancys. 

The life, therefore, on which Mr. 
Gripus found himself dependent for 
a good £500 a-year of his income 
belonged, at the time the reader is in- 
troduced into his family circle, to a 
gallant lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment, who possessed little revenue 
either in land or money, beyond his 
pay, and was conspicuous even in Tip- 
perary, where he had been brought up, 
for a daring spirit and wild contempt 
of danger. 

It would have been an interesting 
metaphysical study to anatomise the 
various feelings which agitated the mind 
of Mr. Gripus, when he thought of this 
young man; and it was seldom, in- 
deed, that his image was out of his 
thoughts. He, who cared for no 
human being beyond the precincts of 
his own household, and whose affec- 
tions were anything but warm or proof 
against provocation even there, turned 
pale whenever the possibility of a mis- 
chance befalling Redmond Clancy was 
hinted at in his presence. It was dag- 
gers to him to hear of the steeple- 
chases won by that youth, and the feats 
of aquatic strength and intrepidity by 
which he was continually distinguishing 
himself. Thrice he had received ho- 
nours from the Humane Society for 
leaping into the water to save the lives 
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of ragged boys and worthless old 
women. If the opinion of Gripus had 
been asked, he would have urged the 
Society to show their humanity by lock~ 
ing the youth up in Bedlam, where 
similar opportunities of venturing his 
life could not present themselves, 

Once he had planted a ladder against 
a burning house, and passed amidst 
flames and smoke through a window to 
rescue a sleeping child, which he bore 
away unscathed, and delivered to its 
mother. When Gripus heard it he 
half wished that the floor had fallen in ; 
but he remembered his lease, and the 
curse that had risen to his lips died 
away into a groan of self-commisera- 
tion. Of all men living there was not 
one whom he hated more intensely than 
Redmond Clancy, looking upon him as 
a changeling and a cheat, who had out- 
witted him by being born before his 
time ; and it would have been an ease 
to his swelling bosom to imprecate all 
evil things against him. But he found 
himself constrained by his fate to 
tremble at the slightest inkling of dan- 
ger that might haply reach the object 
he so much detested. He felt as we 
may suppose the wretched prophet to 
have felt when he came to curse Israel, 
*‘and lo! he blessed him altogether.” 

There was one by his side who shared 
all the solicitude which he experienced 
for the preservation of the young sol- 
dier’s life, and whose heart beat with 
terror at every fresh instance of reck- 
less bravery which he exhibited. But 
** woman’s softer soul’ can seldom take 
an interest by halves in anything, were 
it even a less striking subject than the 
existence of a handsome fellow of five- 
and-twenty, with dark eyes and black 
whiskers. Gertrude’s gentle bosom, 
therefore, was a stranger to those min- 
gled sensations of bitterness which che- 
quered her sire’s anxiety; for **’twas 
in her heart that she wished the laddie 
weel,” without recollecting how many 
valuable acres might change masters 
at the period of his demise. 

The eyes of Gripus were raised se. 
veral times from his newspaper, as the 
evening wore on, and he applied him- 
self frequently and feverishly to the 
toast and water, altogether regardless 
of expense, symptoms which betokened 
that some unwonted cause of impa- 
tience had excited him. Neither was 
his companion wholly free from uneasi- 
ness, for the arrival of Redmond Clancy 
had been expected by them both, since 
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the arrival of the early train at Euston- 
square, and yet he eame not. By some 
entreaty he had been persuaded to pro- 
mise that he would present himself in 
London, in order to pass the inspection 
a medical officer, that Mr. Gripus might 
take out a policy of insurance upon his 
life, and thus set his spirit free from 
the terrible constraint that was ever 
upon it, compelling him to pray for the 
health and longevity of the greatest 
enemy of his peace. It would cost him 
around annual sum, no doubt, to ef- 
fect an insurance to the large amount 
he contemplated; but anything was 
better than the contradictory emotions 
to which he was a constant prey; and 
he felt that it would be a relief worth 
any purchase, to be able to discharge 
the perilous stuff that lay upon his 
heart, in one long-drawn, cordial curse, 
after he should have pocketed his po- 
licy. That assurance once perfected— 
**Oh for a curse to kill with!” 

Just as Mr. Gripus had solaced his 
lacerated breast with reflections like to 
these, a knock was heard at the street 
door, and presently Mr. Pat Sharky, a 
member of the legal profession, was 
handed in. 

Mr. Sharky was not a bad specimen 
of a Dublin attorney, jovial, shrewd, 
loquacious, with a considerable dash of 
good nature, free in manner, brazen in 
countenance, and in excellent bodily 
ease. He was aman who lived upon 
his clients, and yet had no objection to 
let them share, after a manner, in his 

rosperity. As benevolent as a poor- 
cn commissioner, he was always ready 
to regale an unfortunate dog with a 
joint of its own tail. He had a smile, 
a joke, and a leg of mutton at the com- 
mand of all his victims. A more agree- 
able temper did not exist; and he must 
have been a very close observer who 
could divine how a cause was going in 
which Sharky was concerned, for he was 
only a very slight shade more jocund 
when all was lost than in the highest 
springtide of success. Mr. Sharky 
never was seen to greater advantage 
than upon a notable occasion when the 
Lord Chancellor threatened to strike 
him off the roll. You would have 
thought, as he left the court, that he 
had been declared heir of the Killymoon 
estates, and was hurrying off to levy a 
fine and suffer a recovery, in order to 
cut off the entail from his scapegrace 
successor. It was his boast that he 
never lost his own temper, nor left any 
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party, with whom he transacted busi- 
ness, with an aching heart. How far 
such an assertion squared with the oc- 
casional settlement of bills of costs, at 
which the happiest of clients will feel 
a twinge, it is not for those who never 
enjoyed that crowning proof of friend- 
ship to explain. But it has been cre- 
dibly stated, that when he served the 
office of sub-sheriff in Tipperary, a 
poor fellow, to whom it was his duty 
to announce the day appointed for his 
execution, declared that ofall the gen- 
tlemen he ever had to do with, “ Mr. 
Pat Sharky had the natest way of com- 
ing over a man wid his talk.” 

Mr. Sharky entered the apartment 
of Mr. Gripus with the same smile 
which he had carried away with him 
two evenings before from the sunny 
side of Killiney Hill; and having first 
offered his salutations to the young 
lady, seated himself beside her father, 
with the air of one who had come laden 
with good tidings. 

“* Well, Sharky,” said the miser, 
** have you brought him ?” 

** Ay, sure enough; but with an in- 
finite deal of trouble. I brought him 
away from Castle Connell, where I 
found him training for a wager to 
swim across the Shannon, just above 
the waterfall, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back.” 

‘‘ Sink the idiot !” exclaimed the en- 
raged lessee, gnashing his teeth. 

**T had to pay five guineas,” the at- 
torney proceeded, ‘the forfeit of the 
bet, which was to come off on the follow- 
ing day, before he would even come out 
of the water, or suffer the manacles to 
be removed from his wrists; but I suc- 
ceeded at last. His cousin, indeed, the 
young baronet, who has as keen an eye 
to number one as any gentleman of his 
years in Lower Ormond, wanted him 
to stay and double the bet; but ‘ho- 
nour’s sacred,’ says he; ‘if I was sure 
to break my neck the next minute, old 
Skinflint (you'll excuse me, Mr. Gri- 
pus, for that’s what he always calls you, 
by way of endearment), Old Skinflint, if 
it was only for the sake of one I won’t 
mention (here Sharky winked over 
significantly towards the fair tenant of 
the window), Skinflint ‘shall have the 
benefit of it.’” 

** Well, and where is he, now that 
you have him ?” testily demanded the 
gentleman thus thrice called out of his 
name. 

‘* Where is he now !" cried the at- 
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torney. ‘QO, faith, you must consult 
the Wizard of the North about that. 
He may be over at the Cliffs of Moher, 
for anything I can tell. The last sight 
I had of him was going down the chan- 


nel, ina yacht of twenty tons or there-. 


abouts, with two of the Divers’ Club, 
and a Newfoundland Dog. As it is 
blowing a gale from the east ever since, 
it is ten to one they are on the road to 
America this way.” 

** What, Sir,” said the old man, 
almost breathless with rage “ have 
you come here to amuse yourself at my 
expense? Am Ia man to be cheated, 
laughed at to my face, insulted, out- 
raged, and abused ?” 

“* Why, what ails you ?” said Shar- 
ky, with imperturbable coolness, pro- 
menading his glances alternately from 
father to child, in an appealing man- 
ner; * what is it ails him, I wonder ?” 

“Did you not,” screamed the old 
man, as distinctly as his rage would 
give him utterance, ‘did you not say 
you brought him with you ?” 

«* Well, and did not I? I brought 
him with me as far as he would come ; 
and when he insisted on finishing the 
journey in his own way, I came on 
here to give you notice. What more 
could I do, if you were Jacob himself 
waiting for the return of his little Ben- 
jamin? I brought him every mile of 
the road as far as Kingstown; and hard 
work it was, let me tell you, to coax 
him along to that point; for, when the 
train came to Newbridge he thought 
to bolt, and settle an outstanding dif- 
ference, as he called it, at twelve paces, 
with a cornet of his acquaintance in the 
barracks. But I got him on, between 
scolding and wheedling, till he was 
lodged quite comfortable at Arm- 
strong’s, in Kingstown, over hisclaret.” 

«Claret !” cried the victim, aghast 
at the word. 

‘* Nothing less, upon my honour; 
nor was it asingle bottle, or sometimes 
two, that would quench that raging 
thirst of his.” 

It was his own tale this faithful guide, 
counsellor, and friend was telling ; for 
whatever were the vices or failings of 
young Clancy, a devotion to the plea- 
sures of the table was not among them. 
He drank by attorney ; and, in this 
instance, his attorney had taken spe- 
cial care of the credit of the family. 

Gripus groaned aloud, and pushed 
away the toastwater, as if he could no 
longer indulge in such a luxury, as 
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long as the spendthrift’s claret bill re- 
mained to be accounted for. “ Go on, 
Sir,” he said, “let me hear the sequel 
of this destructive person’s progress.” 

«* It is soon told,” rejoined the honest 
agent ; “for, while he was finishing 
his drink, as luck would have it, who 
should come in but young Scully of the 
Divers. You know the Scullys, don’t 

you ?” 

** No, I don’t,” snappishly replied the 
miser ; ‘nor do I wish to know them.” 

« You're not far wrong there, let me 
tell you,” said Sharky; ‘“ for there’s 
more knows them than likes them. 
Well, to make a short story of it, a 
comparing of notes took place between 
the two, which ended, in spite of all 
I could say against it, in my gentle- 
man going that instant on board a little 
cockleshell of a boat with two of the 
club and his own gallows-bird of a ser- 
vant, Finnerty. Of course you know 
him? 

“No; I don't.” 

**More’s your luck, then; and ’tis 
well for you, if you never know him. 
But he’s a protection to the boating- 
party, for all that. Ifthere’s any truth 
in the Book of Proverbs, they cannot 
go down while such a fellow sails in 
their company. But, as I was going 
to tell you, they sailed off to a regatta 
of herring smacks under the Tube, 
with an offer, on the part of my gen- 
tleman, to take my three to two, that 
he’d be in London before me. The 
east wind, however, has decided that 
wager. If they are not out beyond 
the point of Kinsale before now, there’s 
no advantage in steam, at all at all; 
canvas is just as good.” 

“ May it waft him to—."said thein- 
furiate leaseholder, * no matter where. 
Wait a while; all in good time. How 
unfortunate that he should come across 
his aquatic friend before the policy 
could be signed.” 

*¢ Not so bad, after all,” said the at- 
torney, slyly helping himself to a glass 
of the toast-water, of which the rich 
golden colour, so like a mellow brown 
sherry, had evidently beguiled him; 
‘not so bad as that any how,” he 
spluttered, casting a spiteful glance at 
the decanter; ‘nothing like so bad. 
For if he had not fallen in with a 
Scully, there was a Charybdis over the 
way, only too convenient to devour 
him.” 

«© Ah, indeed ?” said Gripus, grin- 
ning, in spite of his own vexation, at the 
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grimaces which Sharky still continued 
to make at the remembrance of his 
stolen potation. 

*¢ As true as you sit there, chating 
yourself and your neighbours,” an- 
swered the disgusted man of law, “<b 
pretending to defy Father Mathew wit 
& decoction of baker's 8 raspings. Tis 
a wonder to me how you're alive at all. 
But, as I told you, he was hardly three 
perches from the pier, when the cor- 
net from Newbridge, having heard of 
his particular inquiries en passant, was 
at the door with a friend to give him 
satisfaction. A contrary business it 
would have been, too, for it was a horse 
@ase, in which there had been a mutual 
take-in, and they had both told the 
truth of one another.” 

**So, so; I understand the whole 
affair now, as well as it is possible to 
understand anything Irish,” remarked 
Mr. Gripus. “If one of his friends 
had not carried him off to be drowned, 
the other would have made him remain 
behind to be shot. That’s what you 
call luck, I think.’ 

*¢ And so it is; the height of good 
luck, considering who’s in the ‘boat 
with him. There’s a mortal difference, 
let me tell you, Sir, between a friend 
brought home on a door with a bullet 
through his lungs, and the same friend 
shaking himself like a water dog at your 
kitchen fire, and asking for brandy. I 
hope it’s not the like of this (filliping 
the decanter of toast and water), you'll 
give him. As for drowning in the same 
boat with that Finnerty, I look upon 
it as a moral impossibility, were they 
on the banks of Newfoundland this 
moment.” 

“© You surely do not look upon that 
as a likely occurrence,” said Gertrude, 
with a trembling voice; “‘ you cannot 
believe that they have been carried 
out so far to sea. 

“ There’s nothing impossible, Miss, 
when both wind and tide are against 
us, except, perhaps, getting into port,” 
the attorney replied; “though I've 
known that same to be accomplished 
sometimes; as when a sheepstealer was 
acquitted by a jury of Meath graziers 
before Lord Norbury. Nevertheless 
it is a difficulty. But you may make 
your mind easy for this turn ; for Iam 
greatly mistaken if I don’ t hear the 
rascal Finnerty’s voice in the passage. 
Didn't I know he’d come up as dry as 
a duck wherever he went ?”’ 

And true it was. That safe com- 
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panion (superior by all accounts to 
Manby’s life boat, or a child’s caul), 
had gained the inside of the street door, 
and was making himself as agreeable, 
as the terms of a very brief acquaint- 
ance would permit, to Martha, the 
London maid-of-all-work. 

‘*Hope you're well, Miss; very 
happy to see you again, Miss; never 
saw a young lady grow so tall and 
clever in the main time.” 

**T think,” said Martha, «T never 
had the pleasure of seeing you before.’ 

‘*Indeed you had, Miss, beggin’ 
your pardon, upon my honour ; I seen 
you in my dhrames every night since 
my master talked of coming up to Lon- 
don; and as you smiled upon me aich 
time, so charmin’, ov coorse, Miss, you 
must have seen me as well.” 

Martha laughed. 

** Ay, that’s the very smile sure 
enough. I'd swear to it, in a paradise 
of angels. Indeed, and upon my word, 
Miss, you're an ornament to your pro- 
fession, as Tommy Moore said to the 
steeple of Kilkinny— 


* With lips like red cherries, and a mouth much the 
same, 


Like a dish of ripe strawberries smother'’d in crame.’ 

So, by your lave, if you plase, to our 
better acquaintance.” 

Whatever ensued hereupon, sounds 
were uttered of what Mr. Sharky called 
‘a skrimmage,” at the foot of the 
stairs, and Martha’s voice was heard 
denouncing her new admirer as ‘‘ the 
impedentest fellar” in that street and 
the next, and requiring at the same 
time to know his business. 

*¢ Business, Miss,” said the varlet, 
‘* that’s a thing nobody follows in the 
place I come from. But my accopa- 
tion just now is to find out what any 
man in his sober sinses would like to 
avoid, which is, saving your presence, 
an attorney.” 

At this moment the door of Gripus’ 
apartment opened, and Sharky’s face 
was seen at the head of the stairs. 

** Oh, more pow er!” exclaimed the 
unabashed serving man, witha know- 
ing wink at his new acquaintance ; 
“talk of a sartain kerachthur and he’s 
sure to turn up. “Tis myself that’s 
proud to see you safe, Mr. Sharky, 
over Monday, and the soart of com- 
pany we left youin. My master was so 
unasy about you, he didn’t get a wink 
the whole way across.” 

*“‘T am sure of that fact, at all 
events,” said the attorney—‘ though 
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you vouch for it. It is almost doubt- 
ful to me, if you slept yourself, as se- 
eure as you must feel on such occasions; 
for it blew great guns. But where 
is your master? He should have 
been here himself, by appointment, this 
morning.’ 

“ And so he should, Mr. Sharky ; 
true for you, Sir; ay, and so he 
would, too, only for a little bit of an 
accident in the train.” 

A slight exclamation from the young 
lady in the parlour window betrayed 
the curiosity, and something more, with 
which she had listened; while her sire, 
with feet thrust into contrary slippers, 
hobbled to the door, tremulously in- 
quiring what accident had happened, 
and if the young man could not be 
patched up to go ‘before a doctor ! 

“*¢ Musha, the heavens forbid,” said 
Finnerty, ‘that its the likes of him 
he’d be going before, or a clargy either. 
That he may never sin till he sinds 
for one or the other. But he set fire 
to his mistassheries with an unlucky 
cigar that he went to go light in the 
tunnel; and so is obleecht to go to one 
Mr. M‘Casher that’s great at the like, 
to take the foxin’ off o’ them afore he’d 
appear in a lady’scompany. Mavrone! 
but 'tis a quare fashion for Christians 
to be going about like Hoongarryans 
that a way.” 

Gripus, reassured, returned to his 
toast and water, of which he took 
largely, pushing the bottle in a gene- 
rous way, as soon as he had helped 
himself, towards Sharky. Finnerty, 
in the mean time, who had followed 
them into the room, proceeded with 
the sequel of the accident of the singed 
whisker, which seemed tothreaten much 
more serious consequences than his first 
intimation ofthe occurrence gave reason 
to apprehend. For it appeared that a 
person who rode in the same carriage 
with his master, and whom Finnerty 
designated a “ great swell,” had laugh. 
ed when Mr. eas was, of the two, 
rather disposed to gravity; and the 
absence of the latter had been only 
partly accounted for by the allegation 
of a Macassar appliance, inasmuch as a 
call had also to be made, somewhere 
about St. George’s Fields, in the Rules, 
to ascertain whether the said * swell” 
was enough of a gentleman to go out 
with, 

This new alarm not only caused such 
a tremor to come over the fair semp- 
stress at the window, that she pricked 


her finger twice with her needle, for 
once that it passed through the thickly- 
welted garment which she was working 
at, but it set her father growling again 
at the attorney for having let so doubly- 
hazardous a life out of his hands until 
he had lodged him, in a whole skin, at 
the door of the Indisputable Insurance 
Company. 

“Why, faith, I ought to have held 
him fast when I had him,” said Sharky, 
with an air of penitent acknowledgment, 
‘only I could not. But this does look 
disagreeable. Very unlucky it will be, 
should it turn out, after all, both Scully 
and Charybdis. But ma "tis not 
so bad as you suppose. Vrarkye gal. 
lows ” 

‘* Who is’t you'd be for speaking too, 
Mr. Sharky?” said the personage ad- 
dressed. 

* Can't you guess ?” replied Sharky. 

“% yourself, of course.” 

«* Your honour mistakes me, then,” 
retorted Finnerty, with pretended hu- 
mility, ‘for some other gentleman of 
your acquaintance ; for none of my god- 
fathers or godmothers being brought 
up to the law, they never dreamt of 
such a name for me.” 

«¢ Well, all in good time,” said the 
attorney, with a spiteful grin. “ Would 
you now tell Mr. Gripus what the per- 
son was like, that your master has got 
into this scrape with ?” 

«* Like a turkeycock, then, if you 
must know all, looking out from under 
a shed, with a glass stuck in the corner 
of one eye to take your level. Who- 
ever made his hat must have got the 
prize for ugliness at the great Exhi- 
bition, being something bechuxt a coal. 
porter and a dane ; only the church, 
as uzial, had the biggest share. Long 
sorry I'd be to buy him at his own 
valuation, in the hope of turning a 
penny on my bargain. A great big 
swaggering gobble, with his ‘ Damme, 
Sir, “who are you, Sir?’ Ah, but may- 
be it wasn’t Masthur Reddy that soon 
giv him a hint of who he was.’ 

*«‘ What! he did not strike him, 
did he ?” 

«« Well, perhaps not ;” said the sar- 

eastic Mr. Finnerty. ‘It might be 
only an accidence; but the ‘poaliss 
was of a different opinion. They took 
us into quistody , that is all; and if 
we're out now, ‘tisowing to ayoung gen- 
tleman of the Hoozaws. We called 
upon him, the other day, at New- 
bridge, you remember Mr. Sharky.” 
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«‘ Yes,” interrogated the man of 
law, opening his eyes and mouth to 
their widest extension; * what of 
him?” 

«* Why, you see, he came all the way 
in the train unknownst, looking out 
for my master, to give him satisfaction 
about a horse that was fired for a ring- 
bone; and just as he stepped out, who 
does he see but the master in the hands 
of the law? ‘Phew!’ says he, “ this 
won't do at all, for I must be home in 
the Barracks on Friday morning, and 
here it is Tuesday night already.’ So, 
up he goes to the office, and tells the 
magisthrait that he knows the young 
gentleman to be as paiceable when he’s 
not crassed as any lamb, and offers to 
go bail for his good behavour. Then 
away with the pair of them, head 
devils as ever wor, arm-in-arm, to set- 
tle the preluminaries.” 

Gertrude shuddered, and threw down 
her work. Her father started from his 
chair in a state of high excitement. 

«¢ Two duels in one day! Miserable 
man that I am, to be dependent on 
such a young tiger for the mainstay of 
my existence.” 

«*Make yourself asy, ould gentle- 
man, about this one, anyhow,” said the 
cool serving-man, stooping to caress 
the cat, ‘for it Is over.” 

*©Over? And the result?” 

«©O, nauthin,” replied Finnerty, 
with a leer; ‘‘only a thrifle. They 
fired one shot; and the cornet is gone 
away wid his arm in a sling, himself 
and himself together, as friendly as 
two baigles after pickin’ one bone, to 
look out for the other customer in St. 
George’s Fields.” 

Poor Gertrude could stand it no 
longer, but bursting into tears, buried 
her face in the interesting garment 
with which she had been occupied; and, 
after a vain attempt to stifle her sobs, 
at last stood up, and left the room. 

‘Don’t grieve, my dear,” Gripus 
called after his daughter, mistaking the 
cause of her emotion; ‘ don’t worry 
yourself, nor spoil my precious shirt. 
His life is insurable yet. Let him only 
breathe till to-morrow, and then he 
may be shot, hanged, or drowned, for 
aught you or any one else need care 
about him.” 

«* How can that be, my good friend?” 
said the attorney, as the door closed 
upon the retiring fair; ‘< the policy is 
null and void, you know, in case of 
suicide, duelling, or justice.” 


Feb. 


Gripus explained that such was, in- 
deed, the general rule of insurance ; 
but a new office had started into exis- 
tence to meet the morality of the times, 
which was most indulgent to human 
frailty, and promised to ask no ques- 
tions, ‘* provided the rascal was dead.” 
These last words he pronounced with 
a grimace and a gesture, as if he were 
gloating over the corpse of his tor- 
mentor, and preparing to screw him 
down. ‘That is the office I will take 
him to,” he added; ‘and afterwards 
—— why, the sooner the better.” 

‘We must not, however,” Sharky 
maliciously threw in—** we must not 
forget the excursion into the outlaw 
region of St. George’s Fields.” 

This set the muscles of the old man’s 
face twitching again; and he started 
from his chair ,with a vexed spirit, 
vowing to set out immediately, and try 
if he could not prevent a premature 
homicide. They sallied forth with this 
intent, having first obtained some more 
a information from Finnerty, who 

ad in the mean time got himself placed 
on the most amicable footing in the 
kitchen, where his presence seemed to 
diffuse an equal share of hilarity be- 
tween the cook and the maid-of-all- 
work. 


ene 


"Twas araw and gusty evening in 
the latter part of August; and the 
breeze, as it came askance through the 
palisades of Waterloo Bridge, dashed 
at intervals large sullen drops of rain 
against the firm-set teeth of Mr. Gripus. 

This set him ruminating in no amia- 
ble temper upon the unruly boy who 
was the cause of his exposure to the 
weather; and as he ground his teeth 
and grumbled his displeasure by turns, 
in his progress, he was no unapt repre- 
sentative of the squire in the Fairy 
Queen, when— 


** Chewing vengeance, all the way he went.” 


That way led a considerable distance 
among dubious streets, and by suspi- 
cious turnings, till they came before 
a hall-door, having a broad brass-plate, 
with the name and occupation of the 
object of their search engraven upon 
it — “ Grimboldt, Surgeon Dentist.” 
Such was the bearded ‘ swell,” whose 
direful wrath had diffused trepidation 
among the inmates of the parlour in 
Norfolk-street. 

“This looks like the turkeycock, 
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sure enough,” observed Sharky, as he 
knocked. ‘T'll insure you at a mo- 
ute premium against a Charybdis 
ere.” 

*¢ Don’t be too sure,” muttered Gri- 
pus, through his chattering teeth. 
«“‘ The fellow is German by his name, 
and may be a Burschenschaft or Feh- 
menote, or some other infernally dan- 
— assassin, for what you can 
tell.” 

A dirty boy, with a boot in one hand 
and a brush in the other, opened the 
door, and ushered them into the street 
parlour, where unkempt and unshaven, 
without a collar to his shirt or a heel 
to his slippers, in an old blue coat 
covered with fragments of braid and 
military adornments, the antagonist of 
our fiery lieutenant sat polishing the 
last bone of a pound of mutton chops. 
He appeared rather out of humour at 
being surprised in that commonplace 
though useful exercise, and tendered a 
sort of excuse for the slovenly condi- 
tion of things as they were. ‘‘ He had 
been engaged in an unpleasant affair 
all the morning, and had but just re- 
turned to his apartments, to snatch a 
hurried meal, and be off again for a 
period of uncertain duration. There- 
fore, as his visiters had apparently come 
—_ business, and as such business was 
always most agreeably despatched by a 
coup de main, they would allow him to 
fall to work.” 

Whilst he spoke, he was turning up 
his coat sleeves for an operation; and 
having apparently satisfied himself by 
a glance at the miser’s cadaverous as- 
pect and nervous manner, that he was 
the subject to be dealt with, he thrust 
him at once into an elevated arm-chair, 
pushed back his head with one hand, 
and poking the greasy fingers of the 
other into his mouth, uttered, as if 
communing with his own thoughts— 
‘‘Here’s what I call a job, indeed. 
Never saw a more beautiful under-jaw 
in the whole course of my practice.” 

All this was done before the asto- 
nished patient could expostulate or 
offer the slightest resistance; and it 
was not until the hard cold steel of a 
forceps was in actual contact with his 
best incisor, that he collected breath 
and force enough to repel his assailant, 
and demanded the meaning of such an 
outrage. 

Sharky, in the meanwhile, was dis- 
abled by the extreme measures to which 
he had been obliged to resort for the 
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suppression of a violent tendency to 
laughter, from offering any aid. His 
friend might be despoiled of every tooth 
in his head before he could have inter- 
fered. 

«© What do you mean, Sir, I ask 
again?” screamed the indignant Gri- 
pus, ejecting the mutton fat, with evi- 
ag symptoms of nausea, from his 

ps. 

** My good Sir,” with soothing voice 
and manner, the dentist replied, whilst 
he still endeavoured, by gentle firm- 
ness, to detain him in the chair, “be 
patient for one minute, I ask no more 
to relieve you from this terrible tusk 
and its fellow on the other side.” 

«* If you do,” said the miser, champ- 
ing with rage, “ it shall be the dearest 
tusk that ever you meddled with.” 

** Oh dear, no,” the dentist answer- 
ed, still brandishing the forceps in dan- 
gerous proximity. ‘* Only half-a-crown 
a pull; by no means dear. You cannot 
have it done in an off-hand and re- 
spectable manner anywhere else so rea- 
sonably; and the pain, I assure you, is 
quite an exaggeration. Did you ever 
have an incisor extracted, my dear 
Sir?” 

** No, nor ever will,” roared the im- 
patient Gripus ; * so let me out of this 
confounded man-trap, or I tell you it 
will be worse for you.” 

« And what the d—1 did you come 
here for ?” demanded the dentist, feel- 
ing it to be now his turn to be angry, 
as he wiped his hands in the table 
cloth with an air of ineffable disgust. 
‘What brought you here, if you in- 
tend to keep such ugly prongs as those 
in your head?” 

‘* Ladvise you to keep a civil tongue 
in yours,” Gripus retorted, “while I 
tell you what your abrupt conduct would 
not suffer me to explain sooner. I am 
come here with this gentleman, who 
might have interposed to clear up the 
mistake before, if he had not preferred 
to stand by, grinning like a ridiculous 
hyena. 

Sharky made a sort of penitent half- 
bow, and wiped away the tears which 
trickled down his still beaming cheeks. 

«* We came, my valuable friend here” 
(another movement of contrition on the 
of the attorney), “and myself, in 

ehalf of a person with whom you had 
a collision in a railway carriage last 
evening.” 

At this announcement the dentist 
changed countenance, looking almost 
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as blue in the gills as if his time had 
come to step into the operating chair. 

«The turkeycock confessed,” was the 
mental reflection of Sharky ; “and now 
if he won’t begin to bluster, I am no 
judge of human nature—I don’t know 
an eagle from a buzzard.’ 

No sooner said than done. 

‘* Take care, Sir, what you're about,” 
thundered the alarmed practitioner ; 
« for although I’m no duellist, no Celt 
by profession, Sir, no blood-thirsty 
Trish fire-eater, I’m a determined man, 
Sir, and will not be outraged with im- 
punity.” 

«Why, who's going to outrage you ?” 
said Sharky, drawling the word we have 
italicised in a peculiarly Irish man- 
ner; “it would hardly be worth while, I 
think, in any case; but as we happen 
to have an interest in your skin for the 
present, make yourself quite easy about 
it.”” 

«‘T have no fear for my skin,” re- 
plied the dentist, haughtily, ‘* while I 
can avoid disagreeable contacts.” Here 
he affectedly surveyed his wrists. 

Our object "—Gripus eagerly in- 
terposed—* is to kee p it whole.” 

«‘That’s if we can”—subjoined the 
attorney, with emphasis on the last 
word, and giving his client a reproving 

nudge with his elbow at the same time, 
while he nodded a doubtful head. 
shake at the opposite party, which 
shot dismay through his “ determined” 
heart :—** You were going out, Sir, 
you said, when we entered your apart- 
ment.’ 

** Yes ; such was my intention.” 

‘* Going out!” cried Gripus ; “1 hope 
not, Sir; at least in the sense— 

‘In the sense,” hastily interrupted 
Sharky, ‘that we contemplate. My 
friend here, Sir,” continuing to address 
the bewildered dentist, “is apprehen- 
sive lest you might have a prior en- 
gagement that wo yule d prevent you going 
out with the young fire-eater you met in 
thetrain. Younamed him very correctly, 
Sir, I assure you, when you gave him 
that title.” 

«¢ Go out with him, Sir?” said Grim- 
boldt, with a desperate effort to look 
both grim and bold; “and what if I 
should ?” 

«I should then admire your spirit 
most extremely,” said the attorney, 
drily. 

« Your ghost, he means,” ejaculated 
the miser; ‘‘not your spirit, but your 
ghost ; for the villain would shoot you. 
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Don’t, Sir, don’t; don’t think of so 
mad a thing. If you go out with that 
Gunpowder Clancy, youll come back 
onadoor. The fellow has a notch on 
his pistols for every day in the week, 
each one of them the grave of a brave 
man.” 

** Gentlemen,” said the alarmed 
dentist, fidgeting about for his hat and 
stick, “for heaven’s sake, don’t de- 
tain me any longer, I have a most im- 
portant engagement some distance from 
town; and really, as you seem to have 
no particular business with me, I shall 
take my leave.” 

«And how long, 
Gripus. 

‘© That’s quite uncertain. It may be 
a week; perhaps sooner. Much will 
depend on matters not within my own 
control. It happens at a provoking 
time, certainly: I would rather than 
any sum I could mention stay till I 
see the end of this affair; but perhaps 
your friend will be in town on my re- 
turn—Eh 2?” 

«© Well, I don’t know,” said Sharky, 
administering sundry plucks and pine thes 
behind his back to the excited Gripus ; 
** he will certainly remain to the last 
moment in the hope of meeting with 
you. But he must be with his regiment 
in Ireland by Monday next. “Could 
you name Thursday morning ?” 

‘Impossible ; quite impossible: not 
sooner than Monday, in any event.” 

**Are you sure of that?” cried 
Gripus, breaking out of all bounds. 

‘* Because if you are,” said Sharky, 
pushing the miser aside, “ we will be 
with you on the evening of that day; 
and ten to one but we may be accom. 
panied . Whisht! Is this him I see 
coming up the street ?” 

** Gentlemen, I must insist—I can- 
not—good day, gentlemen: and recol- 
lect—mind what you are about, I am 
a most determined man when I am 
roused, but—” 

«* But it takes a good deal to rouse 
you,” said Sharky. 

The observation, however, was ad- 
dressed to an absentee, for the dentist 
had bolted ; and whether he ever 
returned to his lodgings from that 
day to this, must remain unknown 
to the readers of our most true history. 

«* Now if I had a pair of moustaches 
like that fellow,” said the attorney, as 
he walked away, linked with his client, 
*‘T would step into the first barber’s 
shop on the road, and get them shaved 
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off. You are safe in that quarter. 
Even the clerical office would insure 
you against risk there: and’ now we 
have but to make out our bird and bag 
him till the morning.” 

In the mean time, the object of their 
solicitude was most agreeably engaged 
in a half-flirting and all-lovemaking 
téte-d-téte with the demure Gertrude, 
in the parlour at Norfolk-street. He 
had been twice at Grimboldt’s, without 
being so fortunate as to meet him; 
and judging from the appearance of 
the place, and the ambiguous answers 
he received from the servant, that it 
would be quite time enough to * call 
again to-morrow,” recollected at length 
the engagement which had brought 
him to London. Upon his entrance, 
he was a good deal surprised, and not 
a little gratified, at the warm and joy- 
ous greeting of the pretty spinster ; for 
he was unconscious that he possessed 
any particular interest in her good 
will, having seen her but twice since 
she was a mere child; and on both oc- 
casions his thoughts were pre-occupied 
by an anxious desire to come at her 
sire’s liberal side with a bill at a long 
date upon the army agent. Still less 
did he suspect that the affairs which 
had detained him from his appoint- 
ment all the morning had transpired, 
or that there was any special cause of 
congratulation in his present safe and 
unharmed condition. Nowonder, then, 
if his vanity was flattered by a recep- 
tion, so contrary to anything he could 
expect from the master of the house, 
and that when the damsel, fair and free, 
started from her seat, and almost ran 
to meet him, holding out both her 
hands, and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, assured him that she was de- 
lighted to see him, it was no wonder that 
he felt something like a reciprocal sen- 
timent rising up all at once within his 
bosom. A soldier should be prepared 
for a surprise; but when he encoun- 
ters such an assailant at an unexpected 
corner, and the glow in her cheeks and 
the liquid tenderness of her eye give 
undoubted tokens of sincerity, he must 
be “more or less than a man,” at all 
events he must be a great deal more or 
a great deal less than five-and-twenty, 
if it be not all up with him from that 
moment. Our lieutenant was as in- 
vulnerable as any youth in these wary 
times can be, to the soft attacks of a 
trained and professional manslayer. He 
could detect the wiles and guiles of the 
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dangerous foe ; stand unscathed before 
a whole battery of charming rattles, 
and never blench under the silent ar- 
tillery of that languishing brigade, 

“ Who try 

To kill us by looking as if they would die.” 
But it was quite a different affair, 
when he had to do with a “true de- 
notement working from the heart,” 
as he felt this reception to be. There 
was nothing bold, nor affected, nor con- 
strained, nor unfeminine, in the hear- 
tiness which the young maiden threw 
into her manner; but whereinsoever 
she might have been deemed to o’er- 
step the modesty of conventional pro- 
priety, it was evidently the effect of 
surprise at his sudden appearance, and 
of joy that could not be dissembled in 
his presence. 

«* T’'ll tell you what,” said Mr. Clancy 
to himself, when, the first warmth of 
greeting being over, the damsel began 
to recollect herself and, deeply blush- 
ing, retired unto her chair, ‘I'll tell 
you what, Master Redmond, there may 
be good reasons after all for a man to 
take care of himself in this naughty 
world, instead of thrusting his hand 
into every lion’s mouth that happens 
to cross him in his path. Woman may 
be the cause of war now, as she has 
been in the olden time, but her gentle 
influence more frequently tames the 
fierce and reckless dispositions of our 
nature, and, by the charm which she 
diffuses over life, gives it an additional 
value in our eyes. Here at length is 
a cause to love life and wish to see long 
days.” 

The reflection was just, for this is 
the true principle of life insurance. 
Now did he rejoice that the cornet’s 
bullet had whistled wide of his ear; 
now it became at once a satisfaction, 
instead of a vexation, to believe, with 
the accurate observer of human nature 
in the kitchen, that the enemy in the 
railway car was more of a turkeycock 
than a ger-falcon. In the course of 
that quarter of an hour the value of Mr. 
Gripus’s lease rose quite fifty per cent. 
Any actuary in the city who could have 
read the thoughts of our hero, when 
he was threading the narrow streets 
about the obelisk, and who could read 
them now, would not hesitate to say 
so. For foolhardiness is another name 
for desperation; Qui zonam perdidit 
ibit. Of the thousands whom we see 
heedlessly rushing into dangers, which 
neither duty nor conscience requires 
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them to encounter, how few there are 
who have any ties to bind them to life. 
Let hope whisper to them that a good 
time is coming, and although it may 
not damf their courage, they must be 
mad outright if they continue the same 
rash and headstrong beings that we 
see them now. 

A very ous change came o’er 
the spirit of Lieutenant Clancy as the 
prospect opened to him of such an 
agreeable solution of his difficulties as 
the smiles of the fair Gertrude por- 
tended. He was no fortune-hunter. 
Had he been he might, no doubt, have 
made his book before now. But when 
the attractions of a rich dowry, and a 
most unexceptionable person seemed 
all at once to invite an offer, there was 
nothing wrong, though it may have 
been unromantic, in his being struck 
by so eligible a coincidence. 

He is no good soldier, who, having 
discovered an advantage, neglects to 
avail himself of it. Redmond did no 
discredit to his profession on this occa- 
sion. A quarter of an hour sufficed to 
bring him and his fair adversary to an 
understanding, that the very best po- 
licy of insurance would be that of 
which the bonus is issued from Doctors’ 
Commons. The chief difficulty he 
experienced lay in her distrust of his 
wild and reckless habits. But he pro- 
tested so eloquently that he was no 
longer tired of his life, and promised 
so earnestly never to fight another duel, 
never to swim above the falls of Doonass 
with his hands tied behind his back, 
never to cross the Irish Channel in an 
open boat, never to ride a steeple- 
chase, never to put himself in training 
for a boat-race, nor to walk a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours; that she 
had the utmost confidence in his refor- 
mation of life and manners. 

The conference had attained this in- 
teresting and satisfactory conclusion, 
when the hall-door was opened to Mr. 
Gripus’s knock, and his hard precise 
voice was heard, while he requested 
his companion to “ scrape his feet, and 
walk in.” 

«Walk in,” said the attorney, affect- 
ing to shiver, “ Walk in: but take no 
air of the fire. Rather an uncomfort- 
able evening, Mr. Gripus,” he conti- 
nued to remark, in ascending the stairs, 
“ for toast-and-water. Isn’t it strange 
how people can ever hope to go to 
heaven upon such drink? Kitty, my 
darling”— so he addressed the maid-of- 
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all-work, not knowing, and caring as 
little, if her name were Grizzle, or 
Estifania, «* You have the kettle boil- 
ing, of course, for a little brandy-and- 
water ?” 

But brandy-and-water, and all other: 
visions of felicity speedily vanished 
from his contemplation at the sight of 
his truant charge, who, as the door 
opened, appeared seated over against 
Miss Gripus, and in close proximity to 
her, while she wound into the form of a 
ball a large hank of thread, distended at 
half-fathom length, over his outspread 
fingers. “Oh! ’pon my word and ho- 
nour,” he continued, “here we have 
a clue to him at last.” 

The expression of Mr. Gripus’s fea- 
tures, when he beheld the group which 
a statuary might admire, was demon- 
strative of various feelings, among 
which, that of pleasure was the least 
conspicuous. He was not sorry to find 
the bird in captivity; but his satisfaction 
was considerably abated by a sight of 
the meshes which held him. Any tie 
but that. If it were the thread of his 
life, although that life was uninsured, 
the miser could almost have found it in 
his heart to sever it. Nevertheless he 
thought it better for the moment to 
dissemble, and with constrained cour- 
tesy to greet his visiter. The young 
lady, however, was quickly made to 
understand by a hint, which, though 
slight, was suflicient to bring the 
traitor blushes into her cheeks, that 
she had chosen her bobbins indiscreetly ; 
and afterwards an excuse was found to 
make her leave the room, to which she 
returned no more while Clancy was 
there. 

‘This looks more like a place of 
business than of conviviality,” said 
Sharky, looking full at the decanter of 
toast and water, ‘‘so, perhaps, we 
had better proceed to the matter at 
once.” 

‘Of course,” replied Gripus, as he 
threw a sinister glance at the lieutenant, 
“there can be no other attractions 
here.” 

“ Humph,” quoth Clancy, returning 
the look with something almost amount- 
ing to a nod towards the vacant chair 
of the sempstress, which shot a pang of 
rage through her father’s breast. ‘ It 
is as good, old gentleman, to be frank 
with you, and declare at once that there 
are attractions, and very potent ones, 
which make me desire to quarter my- 
self here for ever.” 
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«*‘ What’s in the wind now, I won- 
der ?” ejaculated the attorney. 

** And I don’t wonder at all,” groaned 
the dolorous miser, whose perplexity 
now seemed to be complete. 

«© No, Sir!” said the cool lover, “a 
sensible man, as you are, wonders" at 
nothing that is natural, and this is the 
most natural thing in the world. I 
have seen your daughter, conversed 
with her, discovered that she was born 
to attach me to life by subduing my 
wild nature, and giving me an object 
to live for. As a short way, therefore, 
of concluding the business on which we 
three are here met together, I make 
you a formal proposal for her hand.” 

‘* Well!” said the attorney, “this 
bangs. Two duels and a proposal of 
marriage in four-and-twenty hours. You 
are a most desperate man, surely.” 

««It is precipitate I own,” continued 
the lieutenant, “but circumstances 
oblige me to be prompt. An offer, 
which I received on leaving Head 
Quarters, through my generous cousin, 
Sir Barnaby, that a worthy uncle of 
ours would procure me a company ina 
West Indian Regiment must be de- 
cided upon, yeaor nay, before to-mor- 
row’s post ; and the decision, Sir (ad- 
dressing Gripus), rests with you.” 

‘“‘ Go, then,” said the miser, concen- 
trating all his venom in a low, grating, 
deliberate voice, which gave double 
pungency to his dropping words. ‘ Go, 
Sir, to the West Indies, or to a hotter 
place, for the honour of your alliance 
is too great for a daughter of mine.” 

“‘Stay, stay,” the attorney inter- 
posed; * you cannot be serious about 
this West Indian affair ; or, if you are, 
our insurance project is gone already 
to that hotter place, recommended by 
your intended father-in-law.” 

«<I care not,” said Gripus, in his 
fury, “let it go. It shall never be 
redeemed at such a price. But, as you 
hint, this gentleman may be only trying 
to drive a better bargain by reporting 
an imaginary promotion.” 

«*Tt is not my fashion, Sir, to utter 
untruths, or listen to insinuations that 
I do so ;” said Clancy, exhibiting some 
dangerous scintillations of his ‘wild 
nature ” in the flashing of his dark eye. 
«But this is a matter in which you 
have a right to require evidence; and, 
with your hes © shall summon my 
witness.” He rang the bell, and gave 
directions for Finnerty to appear. 


«Your law agent, Mr. Sharky,” he 
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added, “ will tell you that my servant 
is, in this case, an unexceptionable wit- 
ness.” 

‘For the sort of testimony I have 
known him to bear,” said the cautious 
attorney, ‘I can vouch that you could 
hardly go beyond him.” 

“Finnerty,” said the lieutenant, 
Tell these gentlemen what passed 
between Sir Barnaby and myself in the 
fishing-boat, below Castleconnell, last 
Friday.” 

«Ah! thin, your honour, is it all 
about Nelly Browne you want me to 
be telling ?” cried the bashful servitor. 

‘No, no, no;” hastily interposed 
his master, “about an exchange into 
another regiment.” 

«¢ Oh, Jimmaiky, is it? The dickens 
be wid the pair o’ them, the ould re- 
lation and the young one; they’re both 
of a story. But I hope that’s not what 
you're thinking of, Master Remmy, 
to plaze them. It’s too long they think 
you're living.” 

‘* Never mind what their object may 
be ; say all that you know about it.” 

«© Ay do, my good fellow,” Sharky 
chimed in; * tell as much of the truth 
as may be agreeable. We'd be glad of 
a sample of your ability in that line.” 

“‘ Well that’s nattheral any way,” 
replied the unabashed Finnerty ; “ for 
it is not often in your line to hear the 
like from any one. But if it will sarve 
my master to tell the truth in his cause 
here it goes; if all the attorneys in the 
Barony of Quin were present by to 
make mischief out of it. ‘ Remmy,’ 
says the Barrownight, ‘ Uncle Manus 
was lamenting the other day to see so 
fine a young fellow dawdling about the 
streets of Limerick, or throwing fishin’. 
hooks after the salmon at Doonass, when 
he might be making a man of himself 
in some other part of the world.’ « How 
is that?’ says my master. ‘Isn’t it 
better to be dawdlin’ here than killing 
time at the billiard-table ?’” 

“‘ Well, never mind what I said; 
come to the point at once.” 

«That's what I always come to, 
plaze your honour,” Finnerty answered, 
** when I'm allowed to go my own road. 
But, not to be tantalyzin’ ye, I'll go 
straight to it this time. ‘Remmy 
(begging your pardon, Sir), ‘ Remmy,’ 
says Sir Barney, ‘Uncle Manus has 
took an uncommon likin’ to you.’ ¢ It 
must be uncommon,’ says your honor, 
says you; ‘for his common behavour 
resimbles anything but likin’.’” 
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«* Well, well, what matters my an- 
swer ? The offer,—come at once to the 
offer.” 

“The offer then was a good offer 
for any one that loves a short life, and 
amerry one. A Captain of the Sugar 
Boilers, with your passage paid out, 
and as good as an engagement for you 
to marry a yallow beauty, as sure as 
you lived to the end of the year, with 
1erself in one scale, and the weight of 
her in goold in the other, all in regard 
of presarvin’ you from dawdlin’ away 
your time with the Miss Considines at 
the boordin’ house of Castleconnell. It 
Was uncommon tinder-hearted of the 
ould gentleman, to be sure.” 

«* And what is to be your share of 
the promotion, my honest boy?” asked 
the attorney, who never omitted an 
opportunity of having a gird at Fin- 
nerty. 

«© O! feth, I don’t know. *Twasn’t 
that I was thinkin’ of; but there was 
something about a wacancy in the post 
of devil to the Jimmaiky Attorney- 
General, if I could grow black enough 
to fill it; and I was laid out to consult 
your honour, Mr. Sharky, for instruc- 
tions. I knew I needn't go beyant 
you.” 

**A very palpable hit,” observed 
Gripus, in his dry manner ; ‘* but what 
necessity to sift this matter any far- 
ther? You, Sir,” addressing himself 
to Clancy, “ are the best judge of your 
own interest. If you prefer going to 
a colony where the yellow fever pays 
an annual visit to the Barracks, and 
the cholera is now raging, the way is 
before you, and I wish you a good 
voyage.” Here he looked ‘towards the 
door, and Clancy, too proud to wait 
for more, stalked furibund out of the 
room, forgetful in his anger alike of 
Gertrude, and of his own recent good 
resolutions. His trusty servant was 
about to follow, but being motioned 
by Sharky to remain, retained his posi- 
tion, until a violent bang of the hall- 
door assured him of the departure of 
his master. Then, with a grotesque 
shrug, he exclaimed— 

‘«¢ There he’s off. The steam is up, 
and the tailor’s shop won't hold him to- 
morrow, with all the flannel drawers, 
dimity jackets, and straw hats he'll be 
ordering for the voy: ige.” 

‘* What voyage, varlet?”—said 
Sharky, slipping half a crown into 
Finnerty’s hand. ‘* You know as well 
as I do, that all this is a made up 
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who is hard enough up to provide for 
his own sons, and never treated your 
master with common civility, come down 
with the price of a Company for him 
now ?” 

‘* That I may never see the colour 
of your money again, Mr. Sharky,’ 
replied Finnerty, “if I know; but if 
you heard the cough of the young Bar- 
rownight, maybe you might guess the 
reason,” 

Mr. Gripus turned towards the 
speaker with awakened interest. 

** What cough, man, did you speak 
of?” said he, and then pushing the 
decanter of toast and water towards 
him, invited him to drink. But Sharky 
laid his hand upon the extended arm 
of the willing guest, and Gripus, ad- 
monished by the gesture, fetched out 
a bottle of brandy from the closet, and 
set itbefore him. ‘Now tell the 
truth—what cough did you speak 
of 2” 

‘© Tt may be only a cowld, your ho- 
nour,” said the shrewd rascal, ‘‘ and 
if Doctor Griffin had fair play at him, 
he’d be well in no time. But youth is 
headstrong, and when it runs on for 
one month after another, with a blister 
to night and a snipe-bag to-morrow— 
leeches one minute and standing above 
his ancles the next on the weir after a 
trout that keeps him in play for half 
an hour,—why, what with that, and 
with hard going at night, cigar-smok- 
ing, and porter-drinking, and brandy- 
and-water till may be twelve o’clock 
with them officers—and all that with 
consumption in the family; little 
wonder it is that Manus Clane y would 
like to send the only life that stands 
between himself and the title and estate 
out of the way.” 

** If we could believe all this,” said 
the miser, rather soliloquising aloud, 
than intending to address any person 
in the room. 

** Believe it, your honour!” cried 
the indignant Irishman. ‘* DidI ever 
tell you a lie before 2” 

‘It would be hard for you,” the 
attorney remarked, “when this is 
the first spice of your quality he ever 
had. But if Manus Clancy has really 
made such an offer, and your master, 
I am sure, would not affirm it in un- 
truth, there is some ground to justify 
at least a suspicion,” 

‘* ‘To be sure there is, Mr. Sharky,” 
cried Finnerty, tossing off a second 
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glass of brandy to the intense amaze- 
ment of the owner—* for what is more 
nattheral than for the uncle, if he 
wants to walk into the property, to set 
the land-crabs first a-walking into the 
right heir ?” 

‘«* T think you may retire now,” said 
Gripus, perceiving the right hand of 
the orator, in one of its rhetorical flou- 
rishes, making a third approach to- 
wards the brandy bottle, “and we 
shall make some further inquiries about 
the matter. Inthe mean time, make 
my compliments to your master, and 
ask him to come here to breakfast in 
the morning.” 

There was just enough of truth in 
this story of Sir Barnaby’s delicate 
state of health to make it undeniable. 
He was troubled with a cough, and was 
little inclined to coddle himself, but 
took freely of the sports of the field and 
the pleasures of the table. His uncle 
Manus, moreover, a long-sighted, am- 
bitious man, had procured, through 
some influential source, a promise of a 
company in a West Indian Regiment 
for one of his own sons, which in a cal- 
culation of the chapter of accidents he 
would have been quite willing to trans- 
fer to his nephew. The latter, too, in 
his reckless and adventurous spirit, was 
not altogether averse to the proposal, 
and had actually come to London with 
his mind open to any impression which 
might occur to fix his destiny. It was 
in that humour that he had taken his 
passage in the Scully yawl, plucked 
the formidable Grimboldt by the beard, 
and stood the fire of his friend the cor- 
net of the Seventh. In the same spirit 
he was ready to be guided by circum- 
stances whether he should throw him- 
self in the way of the Quadroon beau- 
ties of Port Royal, or take the goods 
the gods might provide for him nearer 
home. All his indifferentism, however, 
was dissipated by his interview with 
the fair Gertrude; and, with the im- 
pulsive ardour of his nature, he re- 

solved that upon the fate of his appli- 
cation for her hand the West Indian 
project should stand or fall. There 
was nothing, therefore, untrue or de- 
ceptive in the abrupt alternative which 
he announced to Mr, Gripus when he 
proposed himself a suitor for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. Whatever aid the extem- 


poraneous wit of Finnerty had contri- 
buted towards his success was unex- 
pected by him, and, of course, he was 
altogether guiltless of designedly mis- 
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leading the old gentleman to take a 
more favourable view of his case. 

If there was any complicity, it was 
on the part of Sharky, who did not 
believe in the dangerous condition of 
the young baronet’s health, having re- 
cently seen him and witnessed proofs 
both of the strength of his lungs and 
the soundness of his appetite. But he 
had a kindly feeling towards young 
Clancy,and entertaining a conscientious 
opinion that a match with Miss Gripus 
would be highly agreeable, and might 
be sufficiently eligible, for both par- 
ties, he judged it no part of his duty 
to call the facts too rigidly in question. 
When Gripus, therefore, demanded his 
opinion, he concurred without any ap- 
pearance of incredulity in their proba- 
bility, and even put the case in the 
most favourable light for the lover, by 
suggesting either of two contingencies 
which would make it imprudent to 
allow him to accept the interested 
bounty of his uncle Manus. 

** As to insuring his life,” he said, 
« that is clearly out of the question. No 
office would do that, while those two 
scourges of humanity, the cholera and 
the yellow fever, are combining with 
new rum and rattle-snakes to drive 
every European in that climate into the 
arms of certain death. Once let him 
drop down the river there, at South- 
ampton, and the loss of your lease is 
an accomplished fact. There is five 
hundred a-year gone at once from you 
and your family for ever. But there is 
another event on the cards, from which 
you would, by the same act, cut your- 
self out as effectually as Louis Philippe 
made over the inheritance of his chil- 
dren to that stock of Barabbas who 
now usurps it. Suppose that, in the 
course of a year or so, that neglected 
cough should do its work, and Sir 
Manus Clancy—think of that—Sir 
Manus Clancy—walk into possession of 
Cherry-Orchard, while, as that gal- 
lows-bird just now said, the land-crabs 
were walking into our fiery young 
friend in Jamaica; could you ever for- 
give yourself?” 

«Oh, yes; I do hate him so.” The 
miser grinned and groaned at the same 
time. 

“That may be; but your daughter, 
it is plain, has a different feeling; and 
if, instead of seeing her a baronet’s 
lady, at the head of a noble estate 
she should still sit moping, and weep- 
ing, and wearing herself away in that 


j 
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window, over your old rags of shirts, 
while you had. not even the rents of 
the farm to console you—what then?” 

**That would be very miserable 
indeed,” sighed the miser ; “and if I 
were quite sure that the young baronet 
was in the dangerous state of health 
that intemperate brandy-sop describes, 
and if this rake-hell, his master, were 
to make a right disposition of his pro- 
perty, actual and prospective, so as to 
eave it a matter of perfect indifference 
whether he lives or dies, why, then, 
much as I hate him, I think it would, 
nevertheless, be a Christian duty to 
forgive him.” 

«¢ That’s like yourself, my dear Sir,” 
said the attorney. ‘‘I always said you 
had a warm heart, if one only knew 
the way to it. What would it be, if 
your drink was of a more generous 
quality |” 

It was not without much inquiry, 
hesitation, and reluctance, that Mr. 
Gripus could be induced to think with 
patience of a marriage between his 
daughter and the lieutenant. He first 
tried the insurance-oflices ; but none of 
them would undertake the risk of a 
West Indian campaign at any pre- 
mium; and even then, it was not until 
he had ascertained that Sir Barnaby 
was bound for a yacht voyage to the 
suspicious climate of Madeira, that he 
yielded. In the end, when his con- 
sent was extorted, he gave it, as 
Brabantio handed over his daughter to 
the Moor :—<‘ I here do give thee that 
with all my heart which, but thou hast 
already, with all my heart I would 
keep from thee.” 

Sen to conclude, according to the 
morale and the greatest-possible-hap- 
piness principle of modern _fiction- 
mongers, we ought to kill Sir Barnaby 
off-hand, in order to prove the diagno- 
sis of Mr. Finnerty to be correct: or, 
at least, if the baronet were too tough 
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to die, for the sake of making two 
lovers happy, we should change his 
nature, so that he should give away all 
his acres in Gloucestershire for that 
purpose. But Irish baronets don’t 
give away land for nothing now-a-days, 
vile as it is, nor die to oblige their re- 
lations, if they can help it. Sir Bar- 
naby lives, and notwithstanding the 
price of oats, is a prosperous gentle- 
man, and on the point of marriage. 
He is sometimes troubled with a chronic 
cough; but he seems to thrive upon it, 
and grows so fat and sleek, that Uncle 
Mauus never sees him without blessing 
himself, for not having thrown away 
his West Indian chance upon the next 
in remainder. That ceullenietn (prox- 
imus magno intervallo) is still a lieute- 
nant, high up in the list, and amuses 
himself sometimes, when off duty, in 
fishing ; sometimes in more athletic 
sports; but he keeps reasonably faithful 
to his promise against running into 
unnecessary danger, and has forfeited 
the friendship of a noble marquis, by 
refusing to ride the celebrated Bolting 
Colt, at the Punchestown §steeple- 
chase. Sir Barnaby, full of admira- 
tion at his military genius, never 
ceases to stimulate it, by advising an 
exchange into a regiment at the Cape, 
where he might distinguish himself 
against the Caffres; but even Uncle 
Manus, who is as disinterested as 
friends are whose own interest does not 
interfere, protests against such a scheme 
as foolhardy. That speaks volumes for 
the descent of the title and estates in 
the direct line. Whatever improve- 
ment in worldly fortune, therefore, 
our hero may reasonably look forward to, 
seems to be indissolubly connected with 
the lease of Cherry-Orchard, which is 
settled reversionally upon his wife and 
himself; and as his is the last life in 
that, let us take leave of him by heartily 
wishing that it may be a long one. } 
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“ What our eies have seene, and our hands 
have touched, we shall declare. There is a 
small islande in Lancashire, called the Pile 
of Foulders, wherein are found the broken 
pieces of old and bruised ships, some whereof 
have been cast thither by shipwracke, and 
also the trunks and bodies, with the branches 
of old and rotten trees, cast up there like- 
wise ; whereon is found a certaine spume or 
froth, that in time breedeth unto certaine 
shells, in shape like those of a muskle, but 
sharper pointed and of a whitish colour; 
wherein is conteined a thing in forme like a 
lace of silke finely woven as it were togither 
of a whitish colour, one ende whereof is 
fastened unto the inside of the shell, even as 
the fish of oisters and muskles are ; the other 
ende is made fast unto the belly of a rude 
masse or lumpe, which in time cometh to the 
shape and forme of a bird; when it is per- 
fectly formed the shell gaspeth open, and the 
first thing that appeereth is the foresaid lace 
or string; next come the legs of the birde 
hanging out, and as it groweth greater it 
openeth the shell by degrees, till at length it 
is all come foorth and hangeth only by the 
bill. In short space after it cometh to full 
maturitie and falleth unto the sea, where it 
gathereth feathers and groweth to a foule 
bigger than a mallard, and lesser than a 
goose, having blacke legs and bill or beake, 
and feathers blacke and white spotted in such 
manner asis our magge Pie.” — The Herball 
or General Historie of Plants. By John 
Gerard of London, Master in Chirurgerie. 
London: 1597.—p. 1891. 

‘Tf, then, it be admitted that the upper 
limb (arm and hand) of man is the homo- 
logue of the fore limb of the amphiume, of 
the pectoral fin of the fish, and of the pec- 
toral ray of the Lepidosiren, it follows that, 
like the latter, it must also be the ‘ diverging 
appendage’ of the arch called ‘scapular,’ 
which is the heemal arch of the occipital ver- 
tebra: and, therefore, however strange or 
paradoxical the proposition may sound, that 
the scapular arch and its appendages down 
to the last phalanx of the little finger are 
truly and essentially bones of the skull.”— 
On the Nature of Limbs. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. London: 1849,—p, 112. 


Srrance histories both! each equally 
startling us in our sober views of the 
world around us, and making us pause 
before we accept as truths the proposi- 


* “The Natural History of Ireland.” 
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tions of a science where such wonders 
are enunciated. Yet each has a very 
different claim on our assent. One may 
be assumed as a fair representative of 
the state of natural history in the six- 
teenth century, the other of its state 
in the middle of the nineteenth. One 
is the pure creation of an imaginative 
and marvel-loving brain, utterly desti- 
tute of foundation, derived from loose 
and scarcely recognisable analogies, and 
capable only of co-existing with abso- 
lute ignorance of the laws of living 
beings: the other, no less marvellous, 
is the result of close and deeply pe- 
netrating observation; of accumulated 
facts and rigid induction ; of profound 
thought and thorough acquaintance 
with the phenomena of organisation— 
a truth full of widely extending rela- 
tions and grand significance. The 
history of living beings is, indeed, 
changed—changed in its philosophy ; 
changed in its data; changed in its 
conclusions; changed in all save the 
marvellousness of these conclusions ! 
And to what are we to refer the vast 
revolution which has thus been effected 
in the history of organised existence ? 
Many causes are in operation. In com- 
mon with every branch of natural sci- 
ence, our knowledge of organisation 
owes to the proper employment of the 
inductive method its first great impulse 
—the infusion of that healthy vitality 
which has carried the study of living 
beings out of the domain of mere ima- 
gination into the region of fact, and 
has substituted for groundless and 
absurd speculations truths of high im- 
port. But, beside the recognition of 
the inductive method as the great guide 
in our inquiries into nature, there is 
another, a more peculiar and special 
source of that uncontrolled progress— 
that inherent force, by which the biolo- 
gical sciences speed their way towards 
perfection; we allude to the high po- 
sition which comparative anatomy Sis 
of late years taken, and the general 
acknowledgment of its power in deve- 
loping the great laws of organisation. 


Vols, I. II. and TIT. 
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What analysis has been in the physical 
sciences, the dissecting knife and the 
microscope are in the science of life ; 
by their aid a flood of light has been 
let in on the darkest regions of organi- 
sation, and scarcely a day passes “ths at 
we are not startled by some new mar- 
vel, or that some strange mystery is not 
revealed to the daring = votary of truth. 

Hence i is it that the science of living 
beings is now marked by the most 
beautiful generalisations, and that there 
is here scarcely a single fact, however 
apparently unimportant in itself, which 
may not, by being viewed in connexion 
with others, be found invested with a 
significance which could have hardly 
been anticipated, and become an essen- 
tial step in that process by which the 
investigator of Nature can alone hope 
to attain the highest goal of his in- 

uiries—the conception of the plan of 
the universe—of the idea, in all reve- 
rence we say it, which reigned in the 
Divine mind on the eventful morning 
of creation. 

Such is the high end which the na- 
turalist proposes “to himself, and such 
the means by which progress towards 
that end can alone be attained. We 
must not, however, be misunderstood, 
as if we had here insisted on the iden- 
tity of zoology and comparative ana- 
tomy. We be elieve, that while they are 
each absolutely indispensable to the 
perfect development of the other, they 
are yet essentially distinct. Zoology 
is not comparative anatomy, nor is 
comparative anatomy zoology. In the 
original determination of the mutual 
relations and essential affinities of the 
animal kingdom, and the establishment 
of those general views by which the 
vast assemblage of sentient beings may 
be presented to the mind asa mutually 
reacting, and consistent, and harmo- 
nious whole, comparative anatomy can 
in no department be dispensed with ; 
but when the true structural re la. 
tions of the higher animals have 
once been determined by careful dis- 
sections in a comparatively small num- 
ber of instances, we discover that cer- 
tain peculiarities of external form may 
henceforth be taken as indices of in- 
ternal structure, and generally applied 
without further necessity of actual dis- 
section ; hence, in the higher members 
of the animal kingdom, external form 
possesses an importance of the first 
rank, and its study leads to truths of 
immense value. And it is well that it 
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is so; for it is in external nature, in 
outward form, that some of the no- 
blest faculties of the mind find their 
true region of development; it is 
those obvious characters w hich, inde- 

pendly of all manipulation, immedia- 
tely strike us in surrounding objects, 
that primarily and most forcib ly im- 
press us with that ineflaceable sense 
of the beauty and grandeur of the ma- 
terial world, without which our most 
searching investigations would be but 
a dreary exercise of the intellect 
divorced from the affections, and des- 

titute of all purifying and ennobling 
influence. 

In the higher departments of the 
animal kingdom, external configuration 
thus stands side by side with the most 
elaborate anatomical investigation, en- 
abling us to recognise all those real 
resemblances and affinities by which 
we can form a just estimate of the mu- 
tual relations of spec les, and construct 
those more comprehensive classificatory 
groups which, without violating the 

natural relations between the subje cts 
of our classifica tion, so immeas surably 
facilitate our acquaintance with specific 
forms. It is, however, quite otherwise 
when we descend towards the lower 
forms of animal life. Here external 
configuration cannot be relied on in 
the determination of natural groups. 
Animals with almost the same external 
form may be widely separated from one 
another in internal organisation, in 
those essential pe culiarities of structure 
which determine their habits and indi- 
cate their affinities. It is thus that 
there is a difference in our mode of in- 
vestigating the higher and the lower 
members of the great scale of animated 
being. It must, however, always be 
remembered, that the essential organi- 
sation of an animal is, in every case, 
the ultimate ground of the position we 
assign to it in a philosophical classifi- 
cation ; and it is only because, in the 
higher animals, this organisation is 
correctly indicated by external confor- 
mation, ‘that we are justified in neglect- 
ing, to a certain extent, the direct eX- 
amination of internal structure, while, 
in the lower organisms, external form 
being no longer an unerring exponent 
of internal structure, we can here never 
expect to make any progress without 
having constant recourse to the scalpel 
and the lens. 

Thése remarks have been suggested 
by our belief, that certain mistaken 
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notions very generally prevail as to the 
mutual relation of zoology and compa- 
rative anatomy; some naturalists wish- 
ing it to be believed that zoology and 
comparative anatomy are the same, and 
that no advance can be made in our 
knowledge of sentient beings without 
yerpetual recurrence to the dissecting 
Enite while others insist upon the 
employment of comparative anatomy 
in the pursuit of natural history, as a 
dangerous innovation, tending to de- 
prive the study of the world around us 
of all its charms, and for the living and 
moving shapes of beauty which accom- 
pany the naturalist of the field at every 
step, to substitute the blood and car- 
nage of the dissecting-room. 

The work whose title stands at the 
head of the present notice, bears out 
the views here taken. With little re- 
course to comparative anatomy, be- 
cause the subject does not need it, Mr. 
Thompson’s volumes must hold a high 
position in the zoological literature of 
these islands. Of his projected work 
on the natural history of Ireland—and 
we presume the expression, ‘‘ natural 
history,” is intended to be understood 
in its more restricted sense, as confined 
to the animal kingdom alone—three 
volumes have now been published ; 
these embrace the history of our Birds, 
a department in which the labours of 
the comparative anatomist are only oc- 
casionally required, and where the high 
value of external characters in deter- 
mining the systematic position and 
affinities of the subjects of investiga- 
tion, has, along with the intrinsic beauty 
and interest of these subjects, always 
given to ornithology a special charm for 
the general student of nature. 

During the past half of the present 
century, the natural history of lreland 
has had several ardent and successful 
investigators, but until the appearance 
of the work before us, Irish naturalists 
had chiefly confined the results of their 
labours to detached memoirs and pe- 
riodical articles. Even anterior to the 
present century the zoology of this 
country had not remained without its 
cultivators; and the writings of Gerard 
Boate, Patrick Browne, the celebrat- 
ed Molyneux, Keogh, Jenkins, Rutty, 
and Smith prove that considerable 
ardour was evinced by the early natu- 
ralists in the study of the animals of 
Ireland. The natural history writings, 
however, of these authors, are seldom 
more than mere catalogues of the 
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animals then known to exist in the 
country, and though of variable merit, 
are chiefly useful in enabling us to 
compare the present with the past 
Fauna ; thus proving the local extine- 
tion of several animals which formerly 
existed here. 

We sincerely rejoice in finding that 
the zoology of Ireland is now about to 
be brought into a connected form, es- 

ecially since the task has fallen into 
Soh so well fitted to do it justice. It 
is scarcely necessary to remind such of 
our readers as have any acquaintance 
with the literature of natural history, 
that Mr. Thompson is well known as a 
distinguished and _ successful investi- 
gator of the zoology of this country in 
all its departments; with an untiring 
zeal and a critical discrimination of 
specific form, he has already enriched 
the Irish Fauna with discoveries nu- 
merous and important; and the pre- 
sent volumes have certainly not low- 
ered the high position he has already 
attained, while they are an earnest of 
what we may yet expect from his pen in 
the other departments of Irish zoology; 
and we are happy to learn that they 
are immediately to be followed by a 
corresponding work on the Fishes of 
Treland—a work which we doubt not 
will leave nothing to be done in this 
department, except what future dis- 
coveries may render necessary. 

We think our author has done well 
in selecting Birds for the first part of 
his projected work. Birds! with all 
their wonderful habits, and. ferms, and 
hues, and sounds! Why, the very 
name brings back to us the days of 
our boyhood, and once again we feel 
ourselves wandering amid their well- 
known haunts, free, and careless, and 
happy as themselves. We believe that 
one of the chief charms of ornitholo- 
gical pursuits lies in the infinite variety 
of natural scenery into which the studies 
of the practical ornithologist necessa- 
rily lead him. Innumerable as are the 
features which give its peculiar physi- 
ognomy to the earth’s surface, there is 
scarcely one which does not become 
the chosen haunt of some particular 
tribe of birds. The summer wood is 
filled with the sweet call of the wood- 
quest; the eagle holds her eyrie on the 
mountain cliff; the Alpine rivulet, as 
it rushes with its wild joy through 
some rocky ravine, is the loved com- 
panion of the water-ousel ; the grouse 
sends forth his crow of defiance from 
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the heath-empurpled moorland ; with 
its shrill cry the startled snipe rises 
from the sedgy margin of the pool, its 
dark outline traced for a moment 
against the clear evening sky of au- 
tumn, before, with downward pointing 
bill, it drops into some more distant 
portion of the marsh; on the muddy 
estuary the lonely heron watches the 
retreating tide; and high above the 
beetling ocean-cliff the seagull mingles 
his wild scream with the solemn voice 
of the waters, or laughs aloud from his 
airy height, as if in contempt of the 
earth-imprisoned wretch, who, with 


reeling brain, trembles on the brink of 


the dizzy precipice below. 

When we call to mind that there are 
few more characteristic features in in- 
dividual passages of natural scenery 
than the peculiar birds which are asso- 
ciated with them, we must at once be 
impressed with the immense advantage 
which the artist must derive from the 
study of the forms and habits of the 
feathered denizens of our globe. We 
have met with innumerable instances, 
in which half the influence exerted by 
the landscape on the mind is due 
to these most interesting accessories. 
Well do we remember a particular spot 
on the banks of one of our Irish 
rivers, where there grew two aged 
beech-trees, tall and gaunt, with their 
branches almost naked, even in sum. 
mer, permanently bending from the 
prevailing blasts which habitually rush- 
ed down the valley of the river, howl- 
ing through the breaches of a ruined 

ark wally the only remnant around of 

uman habitation. We have never 
passed by that desolate spot on a dark, 
gusty day, with the river swollen after 
recent rain, that we have not seen a 
pair of cormorants resting on the top- 
most branches of those spectre-like 
trees. The effect of these birds in such 
a scene was indescribably impressive 
the driving clouds, the howling of the 
wind through the scathed trees and the 
ruined wall; the gloomy, fast-rushing 
flood below; and above, those strange 
birds, like spirits of evil rejoicing in the 
surrounding desolation. 

Without birds, the world would lose 
half its charm, and some of the holiest 
influences of nature become extinct, 
and sincerely do we sympathise with 
our author in his indignant denuncia- 


+ Vol. iii. p. 276. 
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tion of the ruthless destruction of these 
beautiful beings. We do not now 
mean to condemn the occupation of the 
legitimate sportsman; but when we 
see, for example, that of late years the 
sea birds are rapidly disappearing from 
some of their most favoured haunts— 
from those rock-bound islands where 
but lately the wild cries and wondrous 
beauty of their countless multitudes 
gave life to the monotony of the deep ; 
and then, in connexion with this fact, 
read, that about the year 1842, during 
the breeding season of the soabirds, 

an officer in Dublin laid a wager that 
he would in a single day shoot five 
hundred birds on Lambay Island, off 
the Dublin coast ; that he repaired to 
the island with every requisite for his 
murderous purpose ; that servants were 
constantly employed loading his guns 
and filling hampers with the slain ; but 
that long before the sun had set, his 
object was accomplished, and his bet 
won ;*—when we learn that the mani- 
festation of even human affections in 
these poor birds is taken advantage of 
for their destruction; when we know 
that the terns, those most beautiful of 
seabirds, will, the moment one of their 
companions is killed or wounded, flock 
towards the victim with the most pi- 
teous wailings, wheeling around it, and 
using every apparent “inducement to 
cause it to rise and join once more 
their happy company, and that aware 
of this, the heartless shooters are in 
the habit of throwing dead terns upon 
the water, to lure the livi ing birds with- 
in reach of their guns, ‘and all this 
without any earthly object beyond their 
destruction ;+ when we read that, in 
the year 1843, taking advantage of a 
similar trait in the gannet, ‘9, gentle. 

man who had the shooting over the 
property about Ballantrae, went to 
Ailsa, and cruelly slaughtered in one 
forenoon, with two guns, upwards of 
one hundred gannets, nearly all old 
birds; that he first killed one at about 
one hundred yards from the island, 
and let it lie on the water to attract 
others to the spot, which it unfortu- 
nately did, till the number mentioned 
was killed ;”{ when such cases of wan- 
ton cruelty—and those now recorded 
are but few out of the many—come be- 
fore us, we almost wonder that a bird 
has been left upon our shores, and are 
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filled with indignation at the heartless 
sport which in a few short hours would 
destroy so much happiness, and blot 
out so much beauty from the world. 

But there is still another source of 
destruction which, though not, as in the 
cases just mentioned, so utterly desti- 
tute of any palliative feature, is yet one 
which every lover of birds and of their 
influences should set himself strenu- 
ously to oppose. We allude to the 
slaughter of birds, under the mistaken 
notion that they are destructive to the 
labours of the agriculturist, or other- 
wise injurious to the interests of man, 
as in the case of that beautiful denizen 
of the waterfall, the water-ouzel, which 
in certain districts of Scotland is ex- 
posed to the most merciless persecution, 
under the ignorant belief that it de- 
stroys the spawn of the salmon.* We 
trust, however, to the gradual exten- 
sion of knowledge for the removal of 
these errors, and the substitution of the 
belief—a belief which must necessarily 
follow from faithful observations of 
their habits—that such birds are often 
man’s best friends, and should be care- 
fully protected ; and we look forward 
with especial hopefulness to the influ- 
ence of our schools in spreading abroad 
true views in such matters, and diffus- 
ing the conviction that our best interests 
are still consistent with the beauty 
and happiness of the world around 
us.f 

Mr. Thompson’s three volumes em- 
brace the whole of the birds which 
have hitherto been met with in Ireland. 
Diagnostic descriptions are omitted, as 
the reader who requires these can easily 
avail himself of some of the numerous 
systematic works already published ; 
and our author confines himself to his 
own observations and those of his many 
correspondents, introducing only such 
matter from the writings of other au- 
thors as may tend to elucidate his sub- 
ject and render his biographical sketches 
more complete ; and we can truly say 
that, in the volumes before us, the 


* Vol. i. p. 120. 


reader is presented with a rich mass of 
original matter, constituting one of the 
most valuable contributions the natu- 
ralist possesses in this most interesting 
and important department of animated 
nature. 

Itis, perhaps, too generally the custom 
among some men who yet lay claim to 
the rank of scientific naturalists, to de- 
preciate the study of the habits of the 
animal creation, and, imagining that the 
investigation of structure, form, nomen- 
clature, and arrangement, is the true 
end of the naturalist, to look upon all 
else as worthy only of a place in the 
popular and superficial literature of the 
science. From this view we totally 
dissent; we believe that the phenomena 
presented by the inferior tribes of liv- 
ing beings, in their wondrous instincts, 
in their mysterious manifestations of 
intelligence, in those strange sympa- 
thies and antipathies, in that scarcely 
to-be-mistaken foreshadowing of a mo- 
ral sense which many of them present, 
constitute a subject of inquiry of the 
very highest order: a subject which 
can only be approached with a deep 
consciousness of its importance, and of 
the overwhelming difficulty of its pur- 
suit; and we feel entirely convinced 
that all facts bearing upon this most 
obscure department of research possess, 
when brought together by a faithful 
and discriminating observer, and com- 
pared in a philosophic spirit, an im- 
measurable importance. The true phi- 
losopher will recognise this importance, 
and see that it is alone by the aid of 
such facts that we can ever expect to 
throw light upon some of the darkest 
regions of psychological research. 

Our author is no mere closet natu- 
ralist; aware that actual observation 
is the foundation of his science, he has 
interrogated Nature in the field; gun 
in hand he has traversed moor and 
mountain, shore and fen, not merely 
with the ardour of a sportsman, but 
with all that enthusiasm which the pur- 
suit of truth is sure to inspire in her 


+ From the recent introduction into the National Schools of that excellent little book, 
“' Zoology for Schools,” by Robert Patterson, we cannot but anticipate some of the happiest 
results. None have greater opportunities of observing the phenomena of nature than the chil- 
dren of our country poor; their observing powers require only to be properly directed, and 
nothing is more certain than that the study of natural history, besides the advantages directly 
derivable from the knowledge of the truths with which it is conversant, is also of the highest 
importance, as a gymnasium, far surpassing all others for the exercise of the observing and 
discriminating powers; and the healthy and vigorous training to which these powers are 
thus subjected must be of unspeakable value in the every-day experience of after life. 
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sincere votaries; and where he relies 
on external sources of information, in 
the vast mass of correspondence which 
he has brought to his aid, he has plainly 
shown no small amount of discrimina- 
tion in the difficult and often invidious 
task of rejecting what is irrelevant or 
apocryphal. 

But we must allow our readers to 
judge for themselves as to the truth of 
the opinion we have deemed it right to 
express on the first three volumes of 
«<The Natural History of Ireland.” 
Mere extracts will, it must be admit- 
ted, afford but little assistance in this 
respect, and yet we cannot dismiss our 
notice without a few. Take, for ex- 
ample, some of the curious instances 
of sounds emitted by birds—instances 
which prove that it is not to * song 
birds” alone that voice gives an inte- 
rest which binds itself with some of our 
finest conceptions of external Nature :— 


Cry or Brent Goose.—“ March 8, 1840. 
—A delightful, warm, calm day. On riding 
from Belfast to Holywood at high water, 
birds of various species were abundant. Op- 
posite Clifden, and very near the shore, were, 
perhaps, 500 brent geese in a flock, keeping 
up their usual concert, like the music of a 
pack of hounds in full cry. The moment 
that, borne on the gentle gale, my horse 
heard it, he became quite impatient, as 
hunters do on hearing the hounds at a dis- 
tance, and continued very spirited and rest- 
less so long as he was within hearing of the 
sound, just as he would have done had it 
proceeded from a genuine pack,”—Vol. iii. 
p .59. 

Howiine OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
Drver.—“ On the 24th of April, 1850, a 
great northern diver (in its third year’s 
plumage) was captured off Island Magee, on 
a hook baited with ‘ buckie’ (Buccinum un- 
datam) for cod, and brought uninjured to 
Belfast. The bait was taken at a depth of 
from thirty to forty fathoms. The bird was 
purchased by a gentleman to keep along 
with a number of other species in his posses- 
sion ; but when sent home for that purpose, 
its most melancholy cry—somewhat resem- 
bling the howl of a dog as he ‘bays 
the moon,’ though not very long-drawn— 
wrought so upon the feelings of the lady of 
the house that she besought its liberty, and 
a few hours afterwards, in the privacy of 
night, it was consigned to its native element. 
When placed on the sea it dived for about 
fifty yards, and then emerging, assumed for 
a moment an upright position, flapped its 
wings, gave a loud cry (or ‘crow’), as if of 
defiance, and, seeing the boat approaching, 
dived again. It was not farther followed. 
Although the wings were perfect, this bird 
did not attempt to rise into the air from the 
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ground, nor from a very‘large vessel of water 
in which it was placed. Quickly, however, 
its way was made in a swimming manner 
along the floor of a shop in which it was 
temporarily placed, while its mournful note, 
frequently repeated, attracted such a crowd, 
that the bird was hurried away with all pos- 
sible speed.”—Vol. iii. p. 195. 

Cry or Grousr.—“On the range of 
the Belfast mountains, rising to nearly 1600 
feet in altitude, the grouse still maintains its 
ground. In the evenings of summer and 
autumn, when taking a favourite walk to 
the mountain ridge to behold the grand and 
varied prospect on every side, above all, to 
watch the down-going of the sun behind the 
distant mountains on the farther side of 
Lough Neagh, and see the great expanse of 
waters steeped in the most lovely hues, the 
crowing of the grouse has almost invariably 
enlivened my walk home. To my ear the 
call is delightful, from its association with the 
wildness of nature. When undisturbed at 
such times, the alarm note, well known to 
sportsmen as a repetition of ‘the syllable 
kok,’ was rarely heard; but the crowing, 
which is admirably represented by the words 
* go, go, go, go, go back, go back,’ was con- 
tinued for a long time, commencing, at the 
end of August and during September, about 
half an hour after sunset, and continuing 
sometimes for nearly an hour. During one 
of these walks, in the month of June, a 
pointer dog was inconsiderately allowed to 
follow me, and by his trespassing on the 
breeding haunts of the grouse, lapwing, and 
snipe, he caused a continued uproar from the 
three species, akin to what we hear from the 
various birds on the sea-shore, 

“As observed by Mr. Poole, when on a 
pedestrian excursion among the Comeragh 
mountains (Waterford), ‘Go back, go 
back, go back,’ was repeated as well and as 
distinctly by this bird as man could utter it, 
and in such wild and dangerous solitudes it 
sounds like a warning from some supernatural 
being, which, if timid, one feels more than 
half inclined to take.” ——Vol. ii. p. 48. 


We have already referred to the af- 
fectionate disposition evinced towards 
each other by terns and by gannets; 
we are, unfortunately, not able to give 
the same good character of all our 
feathered favourites, and we regret to 
say that one of the greatest of them is 
chargeable with a sad want of amiabi- 
lity in many of his social relations, as 
the following testimony, among nume- 
rous others, must abundantly prove :— 


Puenactry or Ropms.—“ Well known as 
is the pugnacity of robins, one or two in- 
stances may be given. Their being so wholly 
absorbed during combat as to be regardless 
of all else, was ludicrously evinced at Spring- 
vale, by a pair fighting from the air down- 
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wards to the earth, until they disappeared in 
a man’s hat, that happened to be lying on 
the ground, and in which they were both 
captured. On one occasion two of these 
birds, caught fighting in a yard in Belfast, 
were kept all night in separate cages. One 
was given its liberty early in the morning, 
and the other being tamer—possibly from 
having been the better beaten of the two— 
was kept, with the intention of being perma- 
nently retained. So unhappy, however, did 
the prisoner look, that it too was set at liberty 
in the yard, which was believed to be its 
chosen domicile. The other came a second 
time, and attacked it, when my informant, 
who was present, hastened to the rescue, and 
the wilder bird flew away, The tamer one 
was again caught, and brought into the 
house for safety. The intruder was now 
driven out of the premises, and in the even- 
ing, when it was expected that he was in a 
different locality, the other bird was turned 
out ; its wicked and pertinacious antagonist, 
however, still lay in wait, a third time at- 
tacked, and then killed it :—the tame bird, 
though the inferior of the other in strength, 
always ‘ joined issue’ with it, and fought to 
the best of its poor ability.”—Vol. i. p. 165. 


Almost all organised beings have 
distinct and well-marked stations, 
depending on certain physical condi- 
tions, by which their geographical dis- 
tribution is mainly influenced. The 
Sandpiper ( Totanus hypoleucos) though 
scarcely offering an exception to the 
general rule, is yet far less limited than 
most other birds in its choice of loca- 
lity — 


Wie DISPERSION OF THE SANDPIPER. 
—‘“ Of allour summer birds of passage, the 
sandpiper, so attractive from its beautifully 
bronzed plumage, lively motions, loud piping 
note, and graceful curving flight, is the most 
widely dispersed, and the least choice as to 
locality ; a mere sufficiency of water, in any 
form, being apparently the only essential to 
its presence. In the petty tarns situated 
amid the sublime scenery of our mountains, 
as at Lough Salt, in Donegal; on the low 
and extensive shores of our three greatest 
lakes, Loughs Neagh, Erne, and Corrib, 
around the richly-wooded and rocky shores 
of Killarney, as well as about lakes of every 
intermediate size and physical character, I 
have remarked this species. It is also found 
at the lofty source of our springs and brooks, 
in the beds of rocky torrents and gently 
flowing streams, and along the banks of the 
largest rivers, until, in their gathered might, 
they move majestically to mingle with the 
ocean. Here again, on shores of every de- 
scription, the soft oozy beach, the sand, the 
gravel, about the Norway-like fiord of the 
Killeries (Connemara), and the iron-bound 
coast of Antrim, including the Giant’s Cause- 
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way itself, its piping note proclaims its 
presence,” Vol, ii, p. 215. : 


The following mode of shooting wid. 
geon, adopted in Belfast Bay previous- 
ly to the introduction of the swivel- 
gun, will, doubtless, amuse some of 
our readers :— 


Winceon Snoortine In Betrast BAY.— 
‘* Barrels, large enough to contain the shooter 
and his dog, were sunk in the ooze, until 
their top was about two inches above the 
surface; and were at various distances, not 
exceeding a mile, from the shore. To 
these the shooters resorted when the ebbing 
tide had left the banks sufficiently bare for 
their access at the usual flying-time of the 
birds;—from the commencement of dusk 
until quite dark,or, for about twenty minutes. 
This regular flight over, the widgeon con- 
tinue feeding about where they alighted, on 
the watery ooze, and do not ‘fly’ again, if 
the night be dark, but if moonlight, they par- 
tially fly at intervals, from one part of the 
feeding-ground to another, so long as the 
banks are uncovered by the tide. If the 
moon, therefore, were soon to rise after the 
first flight, the shooters would remain for 
two or three hours in their barrels. In ad- 
dition to the birds which get up of their own 
accord, others, disposed to be quiescent, would 
now be raised to flight by the report of the 
guns, and more being thus on wing over the 
feeding-ground, afforded a greater number of 
shots. After the regular flying-time, the 
shooter had another chance when the flowing 
tide lifted the widgeon on its surface, and 
brought them within shot of his barrel. This 
of course was always filled with water when 
the shooter first went into it, so that, for the 
purpose of Laling it out, he had to be pro- 
vided with a small bucket, which, turned up- 
side down after that operation, served as a 
seat in the barrel. When properly ‘ap- 
pointed,” he was attended by a water-spaniel, 
who lay close at his feet in the barrel, and 
served to keep his lower extremities warm. 
A successful shot being made, the dog sallied 
out to pick up the victims, in doing which, 
practice made him wonderfully expert, and 
intelligence taught him to secure the wounded 
before lifting the dead birds. The dog took 
fully as much delight in the sport as his mas- 
ter, and looked out as anxiously for the ap- 
proaching wild-fowl.”—Vol. iii. p. 102. 


The present work is the production 
of no mere ad captandum writer; our 
author is in earnest with his subject, 
and, impressed with the responsibility of 
recording observations which must be 
built into the grand edifice of human 
knowledge, he carefully avoids all 
tricks to catch the public, whether by 
florid verbiage or by those descriptions 
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of droll incidents in which the exploits 
of the gun afford so many temptations 
of indulgence, but which can very 
rarely be attempted without endanger- 
ing the dignity of science. Though 
Mr. Thompson is thus fully sensible 
of the importance of adapting his style 
to the subject of which he treats, we 
do not wish it to be supposed from 
this that the work before us is open to 
the charge of dryness. It is quite true 
that we cannot take it up as we would 
the works of Gilbert White, of Water- 
ton, and of Audubon, and read chapter 
after chapter with the eagerness in- 
spired by a romance; but then it is 
not fair to compare the “ Natural 
History of Ireland” with such works as 
these. Mr. Thompson's volumes have 
been written with a very different view, 
and therefore treat their subject in a 
very different manner, yet our readers 
must not imagine that the “ Natural 
History of Ireland” is destitute of at- 
tractive writing, and consists merely 
of dry details into whose territory the 
imagination has no right to enter. 
Some of the passages already quoted 
are of themselves suflicient to dis- 
prove such a sWpposition; and while 
our author is fully aware that the 
rigidly scientific treatment of his sub- 
ject is inconsistent with profuseness of 
decoration, yet where the matter 
admits we find numerous instances of 
vigorous and picturesque description, 
evincing a fine appreciation of both 
animate and inanimate nature. Take, 
for example, the following :— 


A Grovse Mountain tn THE Scot- 
Tish HicHLANps.—“ Sept. 13.—We had a 
ride of seven miles from the shooting lodge, 
defore reaching our ground at Glen Marson. 
On attaining the summit of the first hill, the 
view of apparently fine grouse mountains 
on every side was superior to anything I 
had seen. Instead of presenting the hoary 
whitish aspect of the high Aberarder ground, 
they were deeply browned with heath, and 
their steep sides were in some places adorned 
with woods of the graceful birch. Luxuriant 
junipers clothed the bases of the hills, and the 
lower parts of the steep banks of the streams. 
Their absence from the higher and more ex- 
posed grounds was striking; appearing as if 
they had resigned those to the heath, and 
then crept out of the range of wind into the 
most sheltered places. Yet we often find the 
juniper in the clefts of the most lofty moun- 
tain summits in these islands. A profusion 
of the finest berries appeared upon these 
plants, on which no doubt some ring-ouzels 
which rose from amid them had been feeding, 
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perhaps taking their farewell repast before 
moving far southward to winter in a genial 
climate. Beneath the shade of the junipers, 
that delicately beautiful fern, so like a native 
of the tropics, the Polypodium dryopteris 
(Linn.) appeared quite brown and withered, 
though its tender green fronds are still exhi- 
bited, as freshly as at midsummer, about 
the exposed and precipitous banks of the 
waterfall of the Nairn before the shooting 
lodge. Around this fall, the Polypodium 
phegopteris (Linn.) is also of great size and 
beauty. The different appearances of the 
individual junipers was very striking, some 
of them strongly resembling their prototype 
in North America, commonly known as the 
red cedar (Juniperus virginiana, Linn.) 
The day was lovely, and the views, though 
not very extensive, were to a sportsman 
most captivating. Red deer had been on the 
ground not many hours before, and the true 
wild cat (Felis cattus) frequents the rocky 
and in many places inaccessible banks of a 
mountain torrent which crossed our path. 
The grouse were very wild. Our party se- 
parated, and soon afterwards a friend who 
was on the higher ground sprang some packs, 
at which he did not get a shot ; but as they 
flew wildly past my companion and myself, 
several were brought down at very long 
shots, rather after the manner of wild fowl 
(Anatide) than of grouse shooting. . ° 
The effects of sunlight and shadow, storm and 
calm, are ever imparting variety to such 
scenes. We are often, with a vast extent of 
country in view, quite alone amid the heathy 
mountain solitude, from which the only 
movement suggestive of life upon the earth 
is derived from the dark shadows of the 
clouds, moving sometimes with slow and ma- 
jestic, at others with hurried pace over the 
distant range of mountains, and again pausing 
for a time on the sunlit slopes, so as to de- 
ceive the eye by their similitude to tracts of 
heather. Or we may, from a hill-top, look 
down upon a rainbow apparently lying in all 
its beauteous hues Supon the plain beneath, 
like a ray of the setting sun upon the ocean, 
and suggesting a still more brilliant and airy 
‘path of rays’ than even that immortalised 
by the poet.”—Vol. ii. pp. 54-5. 

A Snore Screne.—“ Belfast, Jan. 10, 
1841,—Within the last few days there has 
been a good deal of snow and intense frost ; 
yesterday there was heavy rain from noon; but 
last night it froze again, and during this day 
there has been keen frost. About the time 
of high water I walked three miles along 
the road skirting the western side of our bay. 
The day was very bright and beautifully 
calm, and the various birds appeared to the 
greatest advantage. A haziness concealed 
as with a golden veil the opposite shore of 
Down, so that everything looked the bright- 
er with such a background. The seagulls 
were of an exquisite whiteness. Near the 
shore were large masses of ice and snow, on 
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the outermost of which a number of herons 
were perched, looking like storks, as the sun 
brought brightly out, especially in the adult 
birds, all the white of the under plumage 
from the head downwards: what was dark 
in their dorsal plumage seemed merely white 
thrown into shade, so remarkable was the 
optical deception. Others of these birds were 
perched during high water on some very old 
pines near the road, whence issued the harsh 
and singular sounds of a heronry. When 
the tide rose to near the highest point, about 
forty curlews in a flock left the shore, and 
flying very low over my head, took their 
station in one of the Parkmount fields, pa- 
tiently to await the ebb. The redshanks 
were, as usual, calling in a lively manner, 
and displaying in flight the beautiful white 
marking of their wings. The ash-coloured 
sandpipers (Tinga canutus) were pretty 
and noiseless. The dunlins (7'ringa vari- 
abilis) were in thousands, and, when on 
flight, most attractive, the silvery white of 
their upturned wings even dazzling in the 
sun-light. A flock of coots brought here by 
the severity of the weather, in their pitchy 
and unrelieved blackness, formed a fine con- 
trast to the snowy gulls near which they 
floated. Among the gulls alone what variety 
in the several species and in birds of various 
age! Even in form, how different is the 
long narrow wing of the two black-backed 
birds (Larus marinus and L. fuscus)—and 
much of the same breadth throughout, with 
its pure white binding, making it look still 
more narrow—from the short and pointed, 
or triangular-shaped wing of the black- 
headed species (L. ridibundus). Four adult 
individuals of Larus marinus were on wing 
together, and several others, adult and im- 
mature, in view—one of the latter in his dull 
garb venturing to fly with his senior in full 
costume, was indignantly driven back by 
him. Herring gulls (L. argentatus) added 
much to the life of the scene by dashing 
down from a height of about twenty yards 
on their prey near the surface of the water, 
while so clear was the atmosphere that the 
black extremities of their quill feathers were 
quite conspicuous. Wild ducks occasionally 
rose on wing, and large flocks of widgeon 
were on the water in the distance.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 334-5, 


The Horn, a magnificent peninsular 
range of cliffs on the coast of Donegal, 
was visited in the month of June, 1832, 
and among our author’s notes of its 
scenery, we find the following :— 


Tue Horn, IN Donecar.— By the 
philosophical student of Nature, however, 
the mighty scene before him, comprising 
earth, ocean, sky, each in its sublimity, will 
be considered before he turns his attention to 
its beautiful adjuncts,—the feathered race, 


Its physical geography, as his eye takes in 
the vast extent of country, nearly all in 
its original wildness, will first be viewed, and 
the geological age of its various portions spe- 
culated on, vaguely though it may be, from the 
form of its hills, cliffs, and mountains, and 
the changes will be noted that are at the pre- 
sent time in progress. At one place he will 
perceive that the land is gaining on the ocean, 
at another yielding to its assaults. The lead- 
ing features of the prospect, viewed from the 
heights of the peninsula, are wild and fine in 
the extreme, ranging from Malin Head, the 
most northern, to Bloody Foreland Point, the 
north-western extremity of Ireland. Off the 
Jand towards the latter lie four small islands : 
the one nearest to it displaying cultivation ; 
the next, pasture green as emerald ; the third 
—and I believe fourth also—sterile rock. 
Northward of them is the much larger island 
of Tory, whose ancient history holds a pro- 
minent place in the archeological annals of 
Ireland. It is of most picturesque profile, 
with its northern extremity rugged as the 
dilapidated ruins of a time-worn castle. 
Inland, the mountain of Muckish appears a 
few miles distant; and, more remote, the 
grand conical chain of mountains, finer in 
form than great in altitude, of which Erri- 
gal (2,460 feet in height) is the chief. The 
general features of the vegetation clothing 
the earth will be botanically viewed, with at 
the same time its pictorial effects, from lofty 
mountains on whose summits the true alpine 
plants find a home, to the low and barren 
sand hills which skirt a large portion of the 
coast. The vast extent of sky, exhibiting 
perhaps at the same moment every form of 
cloud to which science has applied a name, 
will next arrest attention; so much being 
within view, that the spot occupied by the 
spectator may remain all day in brilliant 
sunshine, although thunder-clonds, ‘ dark as 
Erebus,’ appear at a distance, and peal forth 
their sublime volleys, while both sheeted and 
forked lightning play in as fiery intensity as 
in the gloom of night amid their intense 
blackness ;—a hue unseen elsewhere than in 
such scenes. The illimitable ocean—‘a 
world of wonder in itself’—will then claim 
his admiration. On its distant waves a few 
‘labouring barks’ will probably be seen, for 
on a vast expanse of water their motion, 
however great in reality, appears but slow; 
nearer, groups of porpoises or grampuses may 
exhibit their dorsal fins above the surface as 
they proceed on their rolling course; or aloft, 
the gannet majestically poise himself ere he 
strike into the deep. That beautiful sight, 
a ‘ play of gulls,’ will doubtless be witnessed 
at one or more parts of the surface to which 
small fish havearisen. Landward, the rapid 
flight of innumerable little parties of guille- 
mots, razorbills, and puffins, as they fly, 
chiefly in single file, to or from the cliffs, or 
over the sea, will be observed. In purity of 
hue, similar to, and in number less only 
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than the flakes of a snow-shower, the gulls, 
roused off their eggs or young, appear from 
base to summit of the cliffs, while jetty cor- 
morants, with necks straight-outstretched, 
fly to their congregated nests. The blue 
rock-dove will be seen on wing to and from 
the caverns, and perhaps the dark-hued 
peregrine falcon, or the eagle, making a 
death-swoop in the vicinity of its eyrie, 
Any description of the effect of the mingling 
voices of myriads of birds of various species, 
in such a scene, would be vain.”—Vol. iii. 
pp. 225-225. 


We cannot dismiss our notice of 
Mr. Thompson's delightful, instructive, 
and thoroughly original work without 
expressing our regret that the pub- 
lishers under whose auspices it has 
been brought out, found it necessary, in 
order to effect a remunerative sale, to 
fix upon it a price somewhat higher 
than, in these days of cheap publi- 
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cations, we are generally inclined to 
give. We trust, however, that the re- 
ception of the present volumes will 
be such as they deserve, and that 
an extensive sale will encourage the 
publishers to give to the public a sub- 
sequent edition of the “ Natural His- 
tory of Ireland” at a lower price—a 
price which will place it in the hands 
of every lover of Nature ; for our most 
anxious desire is to see all obstacles to 
the universal diffusion of knowledge 
swept away for ever, and especially 
of knowledge which, like that derived 
from the study of Nature, must exer- 
cise so elevating an influence, leading 
us from the living and the beautiful 
around us, to the source of all life and 
beauty, and ministering to some of 
man’s deepest wants and purest aspira- 
tions. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM GREECE.—PART I. 


Approach to Greece.—Patras.— Visit to the Consul.—Hospitality.—A Greek Bride.—Picturesque beauty of the 
Lepanto Gulf.—Pusillanimity of the Greeks.—Safe Anchorage.—Athens in Sight.—Sunset on the Acro- 
polis.—The Parthenon.—Landing.— Moonlight Drive. —The Parthenon by Moonlight.—Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus,—Wretchedness of the Modern City.—Greek Comments on the Blockade, and mine own on the 


Greeks. 


Ir would be a work of supererogation 
in this age of locomotion—an age in 
which he who has not, rather than he 
who has “‘ made friends with distant 
lands,” is the remarkable person, to ex- 
pend any time upon the analysis of 
the feelings, already shared by multi- 
tudes, with which I approached the 
soil of Greece ; and assuming simply, 
that to myself, in common with all 
young and educated men, it wasan event 
of intense and absorbing interest, I 
shall refrain from any attempt of the 
kind. 

As we entered the bay of Patras, 
morning, dull, chill, misty, and unsa- 
tisfactory as a November afternoon, 
welcomed our arrival; and by the time 
we reached the point whence all that 
was worth looking at ought to have 
been seen, a slow-falling, ominous rain 
commenced, adding (which was dis- 
tinctly gratuitous) discomfort to our 


disappointment. With provoking ex- 
actitude, the precise position of Misso- 
longi, Mount Viodhia, the summits of 
Armenia, and the boundaries of Etolia 
were pointed out; and our informants 
(as is always the case under such cir- 
cumstances) dwelt with elaborate elo- 
quence upon the beauty of that which 
was impenetrably veiled from our 
view. 

The moment we came to an anchor, 
the vessel was crowded with odd-look- 
ing people, in whose strange and varied 
costume might be traced, with scarcely 
an exception, the influence, more or 
less developed, of the intercourse ex- 
isting with ourselves. In five minutes 
all the world might be seen dividing 
into groups, and discussing with great 
warmth and animation the news given 
and received in relation to the all-im- 
portant topic of the ‘ Blockade.” On 
every side unmistakeable evidence of 
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this existed, in the form of divers and 
sundry Greek vessels, merchantmen, 
and ‘those of nobler breed,” whose 
exit from the port was, to speak with 
the nicest regard to the nautical 
pride of their irascible owners, re- 
gulated by a wholesome respect, not 
to say fear, of those heavy, serious- 
looking guns which the prescience 
of the Admiralty has, of late years, 
assigned to our war steamers. Evi- 
dently inflated and exaggerated, as 
were the accounts of the state of feel- 
ing induced by this step, of question- 
able wisdom, there was sufficient ap- 
pearance of probability to suggest the 
propriety of taking a hint from Mur- 
ray, and consulting the resident Consul 
as to the advisability of prosecuting 
our journey to Athens. Accordingly, 
I went on shore, and with difficulty 
wending my way through the eager 
and excited population, who clearly 
considered that my quiet perambula- 
tion of their dirty streets was adding 
insult to injury, I reached the house, 
distinguished from its fellows no less 
by a certain distant approach to clean- 
liness and comfort, than by the in- 
signia, flagrantly ill-painted, of British 
greatness. 

I was ushered into a very pretty 
room, and received ‘a bras ouverts” 
(par parenthese, she was so extremely 
stout, that this position was de rigeur), 
by the unquestionably better half of 
the worthy confidant of the Palmers- 
tonian policy of the moment. Coffee, 
tea, breakfast, luncheon, dinner, were 
proffered with an intense hospitality, 
and a magnanimous contempt of time, 
and that conventional folly which as- 
signs a certain order to these opera~ 
tions, and forbids them to be per- 
formed in one and the same moment; 
and it was a relief to me when the ob- 
ject of my search (a minute descrip- 
tion of whom might be considered 
personal) appeared. A very brief 
conversation fully satisfied me : I am 
free to confess very little was sufficient 
to do this, and I regained the vessel 
just as she weighed anchor, and moved 
slowly away. , 

We are apt to smile at the rapid 
transitions of a child’s thought; but in 
very truth, I think we children of a 
larger growth are but little removed 
in this respect from them. We had 
not cleared the harbour before every 
eye and every mind was diverted 
from the grievances of the Greeks 
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as a nation, and directed to those of 
an individual descendant of Helen, 
and the inheritress, in no small or com- 
mon degree, of her fatal charms. Lite- 
rally regardless of those around her, 
leaning im passionate grief over the 
bulwarks, her white arms stretched 
lovingly towards the retreating shore, 
a young girl sobbed out her broken 
adieus to the father and mother whom 
she was leaving, perhaps, for the first 
time, and to the lover from whom she 
was being torn, probably for ever. So 
long as the boat which contained them 
remained in sight, she continued thus, 
as if she felt that the strong love of 
her young heart might yet constrain 
the winds and the waves, and give 
these cherished beings once more to 
her embrace; but the moment they 
were lost to view, she sank, as if the 
cord of some wild hope had snapt, 
with a low pitiful cry, in an atti- 
tude of abject despondency, upon the 
deck. There is something irresistible 
in the appeal of such a sorrow as this, 
and curiosity had, I believe, but little 
to say to the interest with which we 
listened to the poor girl's story. Des- 

erately attached to a young and gal- 
fant descendant of one of the heroes of 
the national struggle, she had been 
married, the day previous to our arrival 
at Patras, to the Governor of Vostizza, 
aman she had never seen, but whose 
wealth and position were temptations 
far too strong to be resisted by those 
in whose hands was the ordering of 
her fate. The ceremony had been 
performed, as is very common, with- 
out the presence of the bridegroom, 
some one having stood proxy for him ; 
and she was now going, under the 
protection of her brother (her lover's 
friend, and as report said, a pro- 
tester against the destruction of his 
sister’s happiness), to join her husband. 
After a little time she lifted her head, 
seemed for the first time conscious of 
the presence of those around, and 
leaning upon her brother’s shoulder, 
sobbed bitterly. Rather above than 
under the middle height, her figure, 
although still preserving the grace and 
softness of extreme youth, was per- 
fectly developed. Her throat, of that 
brilliant pearly whiteness, which is the 
characteristic of Helenic fairness, was 
the very type of that beauty which we 
observe in the master-works of the 
Greeks of old; while the head which it 
supported embodied, in its perfection 
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of form and colour, the purity and the 
passion of the sister arts. Her hair, 
profusely rich in tone and quantity, 
was simply braided ; and upon her 
head, a small cap of the deepest 
red velvet, surmounted by a lan 
tassel of thick gold thread falling to 
her shoulders, gave full value to the 
lustrous eye, the crimson lip, and de- 
licately defined brow. 

As we approached Vostizza, the anx- 
iety of the unfortunate girl increased 
so painfully, that our attention, which 
had been somewhat diverted by the 
beautiful scenery we were passing, was 
once more concentrated upon her ; and 
we formed a thousand little romances, 
all taking their sunshine or their shade 
from the yet unsolved question—to 
what kind of individual was to be en- 
trusted the guardianship of so fair and 
sensitive a creature. All our conjec- 
tures leaned, I confess, to the more 
sombre side of the picture, but the 
darkest of our anticipations but faintly 
foreshadowed the doom which awaited 
her. Pale as snow under the moon- 
light, and trembling like an aspen, she 
clung to her brother’s arm, as some last 
leaf withered by a sudden winter may 
cling to its parent branch. Presently 
the vessel passed, and a boat full of 
people was pulled alongside. Scarcely 
conscious, but with a something of dig- 
nity, either natural or derived from 
intense suffering, she was led forward, 
and received lifeless into the shaking 
arms of a man old enough to be her 
grandfather, and hideous enough to be 
the embodiment of the concentrated 
disgust of the world at large. The boat, 
with the ill-assorted pair, pushed off, 
and we pursued our course, saddened 
by the incident of which we had been 
witnesses, and which had thrown such 
an interest around our departure from 
Patras. It was, however, impossible 
long to resist influences such as invested 
our path with gladness. The sky had 
cleared, the few clouds which floated 
swiftly over it were of that sharp, de- 
fined brilliancy which tells of fine wea- 
ther and of the keen air of the north ; 
the wind, freshening every moment, was 
full at our stern, and we sped through 
the waters with a rapidity which was 
of itself in the highest degree exhilar- 
ating. Several times during the day 
we stopped at small towns to take up 
or deposit passengers, and it struck me 
that we were the gainers in point of 
picturesqueness by every change, in 
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precise proportion as we were losers in 
respect of cleanliness. 

In my life I never met with such con- 
ceited people as the Greeks, No sooner 
had I, in the most modest manner, and 
with great misgivings as to the tolera- 
tion of the experiment, taken out my 
book to make a surreptitious sketch of 
a striking costume, than the entire po- 
pulation presented themselves as can- 
didates for immortality, placing them- 
selves in attitudes irresistibly comic in 
the absurdity of their affectation, but 
which their respective perpetrators evi- 
dently looked upon in the light of so 
many precious gifts to the benighted 
Saxon. In a short time so surrounded 
was I, and so pestered with applications 
for portraits in this or that ‘¢ style,” 
that with outraged olfactories, and an 
intense pain in the risible muscles, I 
was glad to make a rush for the bow of 
the vessel, and place my tormentors at 
defiance, by climbing to a dangerous 
position. How gallantly we cleft the 
waters; on either side of the sharp 
prow, impelled steadily through the 
blue waves by the freshening wind, the 
white foam rose sparkling in the sun- 
shine, the masts bent to the bellying 
sails, and we seemed literally to fly over 
the surface. Helice, Asprospiti, Acrota 
were by turns made, passed, and lost ; 
mountain after mountain became faint- 
ly visible, distinctly marked, and faded 
again in the distance. Still the wind 
increased, the bright waves rose higher 
and higher, and, snow-white, pursued 
each other, and broke around in very 
sport. I wish I could convey to my 
reader the sensation of exultant enjoy- 
ment which was thus produced ; our 
spirits rose with the wind, and kept 
pace with the bright waves; something 
of the excitement of a race possessed 
our minds, and many a glad laugh was 
borne away by the wind, now increased 
almost to agale. We were congratu- 
lating the captain, who seemed by no 
means to share our merriment, upon 
the breeze being in our favour, rather 
than against us, when hé took the op- 
portunity of informing us that his opi- 
nion was precisely the reverse of ours, 
and that he devoutly wished the wind 
in which we found such intense enjoy- 
ment, at the devil. This maledetto 
vento, he said, will go on increasing 
till night, and in two hours (one after 
sunset), we shall be driving at its 
mercy on to the most pestilent shore I 
have ever seen. No anchor will hold, 
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and I see but little hope of escape ; the 
whole coast is rock-bound, and even in 
calm weather the anchorage is what 
your English captains call ‘ damna- 
ble.” We laughed at the gallant Aus- 
trian, attributing his nervousness to 
the physical debility consequent upon 
the cultivation and support of so gi- 
gantic a moustache as that in which 
his nether lip rejoiced. We laughed 
then; but as the sun sank, the light 
faded ; the wind whistled coldand shrill 
through the shaking rigging, as the 
waves, in which, bright with shining 
crests, and transparent clearness, we 
had seen nothing but beauty, now 
dark and heavy, asserted their real pro- 
portions, as the flying headlands, dan- 
gerously near, assumed, in the half- 
light, forms of mysterious and threat~ 
ening grandeur ; and loud over every 
nearer sound, the roar of the distant 
surf came, defying even that potent 
wind, distinctly toourears. The true 
state of affairs presented itself to us, 
and our imaginations, excited by the 
eventsof the day, easily realised le revers 
de la médaille. Our conversation be- 
came low and earnest ; the silent, anx- 
ious attention with which every eye 
turned towards the Captain ; the pale 
faces of the Greeks, illumined from 
time to time by fitful flashes of sheet- 
lightning, impressed us strangely, and 
it was almost a relief, so painful had 
suspense become, when a sudden but 
momentary stir among the crew in 
answer to a word of command from the 
Pont, announced the approach of the 
moment which was to decide our fate. 
The shore was distinctly marked, the 
great waves rolled majestically for- 
ward; andeach, as if irritated by the 
repulse of its predecessor, reared its 
white crest, and dashed itself with the 
energy of a forlorn hope against the 
rocks. The vessel plunged with fright- 
ful swiftness to what appeared her un- 
avoidable doom. Sostill was everything 
on board as compared with the tur- 
moil around, that a casual observer 
might have thought terror had para- 
lysed the crew. A closer inspection 
would have told him this was very far 
from being the case; each man stood 
firm and steady to his appointed task, 
and the calm determination, partly the 
result of temperament, partly of dan- 
ger often braved, which the compressed 
lip and the quiet eye expressed, con- 
trasted strangely with the pale cheek 
and restless glance of a fear which our 


Greek passengers were not even at the 
pains to disguise. With bare masts, 
but the wheels still working, we rushed 
on: destruction seemed inevitable ; the 
roar of the surge was deafening; and a 
vivid flash of lightning, converting the 
night into sudden day, revealed to us 
the full amount of our danger. To the 
left, so close that the firmest heart 
among us stood still as we rushed to- 
wards it, rose from the white foam a 
gigantic cliff; and within a hundred 
yards a-head the shore presented an 
unbroken and bristling chain of rocks, 
At this moment, loud as a bell, firm 
and steady as if he spoke under the 
most ordinary circumstances, the voice 
of the Captain rose above the storm ; 
in an instant the quiet which we had 
remarked was exchanged for an ani- 
mation equally striking: the steam was 
stopped,—reversed, the helm put hard 
up; and, as with a heavy lurch to 
starboard the vessel rounded the rock, 
the ponderous anchors, simultaneously 
‘let go,” sought the bottom. It was 
a moment of intense excitement; a 
muttered oath from the Captain, and a 
loud cry of terror from the Greeks, an- 
nounced the fact—she dragged her an- 
chor. Suddenly with a shock which 
made the masts quiver, she was brought 
up; but, ere we had time to draw our 
breath, with a loud, strange report, the 
cable snapt like a packthread, and we 
were once more driving to our dooms. 
Again the second anchor brought us 
to a sudden pause, the trusty hemp 
threw a line of spray far into the air; 
the ship, which was broadside on, swung 
heavily to her moorings, and we were 
comparatively in smooth water. 


Twas sitting upon the deck, absorbed 
in a game of chess, when the words 
**Salamis,” ‘ Athens,” “the Acropo- 
lis,” fell upon my ear, producing upon 
my preoccupied mind a strange effect. 
My attention, without being diverted, 
wandered, and other names—Mara- 
thon, Thermopyle, Philip, Alexander, 
Alcibiades, mingled themselves in an 
unaccountable manner with the mimic 
field and puppet warriors before me. 
Presently a general movement, and the 
words ‘* Athens is in sight,” explained 
all, and awakened me to the intense 
delight of feeling that this, the least 
apparently realisable, although, per- 
haps, most deeply indulged dream of 
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my youth, was in absolute truth in 
process of fulfilment. It was indeed 
so; Athens was in sight. Instinctively 
we drew together and leaned in si- 
lent and subdued exultation over the 
vessel's side. I firmly believe that I 
could point out the people who cared 
most intensely for each other if I could 
see them under the influence of any ab- 
sorbing pleasure or any ove rwhelming 
grief ; “the heart in such cire umst: inces 
seeks naturally the “appui” of the 
heart which is most in unison with it- 
self, and the body unconsc iously, but 
I believe inevitably, obeys the inward 
impulse. Alre ady the sun was low in 
the west, and ere long it became evi- 
dent that it would have sought its 
couch before we could reach the stilldis- 

tant city: gradually the long shadows 
stole onward, darkening the blue wa- 
ters and giving to the air that peculiar 
stillness which tells of coming night, 
and prefigures the repose of all things. 
Still we swept on, and the Acropolis 
lifting its proud magnificence, robed in 
joyous aim, high into the air, be- 
came distinctly visible, the purple sha- 
dows bringing into relief and definition 
its beautiful proportions, while the mo- 
mentarily increasing brilliancy of the 
sun- lighted portions seen through the 
thin veil of transparent atmosphere, 

gave to the whole the effect rather of 
some eastern dream than of a possible 
reality. Day faded as it seemed to us 
with unwonted rapidity; the powers 

of the night bad already wrapped in 
gloom the Pir wus, and passed gra- 
dually over the plain. Presently the 
lower portion of the Ac ropolis was 
involved in shade; height after height 
was surrendered, as the armies of the 
night advanced. At length all save 
the Parthenon itself was lost; here, it 
seemed to our imaginations, eager and 
excited, that the forces of the day, con- 
centrating into one blaze of golden 

lory, had determined to make a stand. 

For a space we could almost fancy that 
the nether powers quailed be fore the 


effulgent splendour of the chivalry of 


the sun; but, at the instant when 
flushed into intenser brightness by the 
momentary success, the banners, blood- 
red and glorious, floated forth, the 
foundations paled, and, driven from 
their last stronghold, the colours were 
carried by the cloud standard-bearers, 
to rise again refreshed and glorious on 
the morrow, from the east. 

It was nearly dusk as we passed into 
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the Pireus, between the marble pe- 
destals, where the marble lions ought 
to be, and came to an anchor. It 
would be difficult for Dickens, impos- 
sible for me, to do justice to the scene 
which ensued. From every quarter of 
the extensive harbour, manned by 
every unimaginable variety of race, all 
united by the universal desire of pre- 

eminence, and still further by the hope 
of gain, a thousand boats, of every de- 

gree of tonnage and trustworthiness or 
worthlessness, pushed recklessly towards 
us. Asthe narrowing circle brought their 
respective craft, first into dangerous 
approximation, and then into absolute 
collision, such a Babel of maledictory 
sounds from the irate owners arose as 
would have satisfied the ears of Beel- 
zebub himself. For some minutes the 
fray was carried on so vigorously that 
nothing was able to approach the 
steamers; but, as is usual in such 
cases, the weaker went to the wall, and 
two or three dozen of the larger boats, 
having disposed of the minor aspirants, 
rushed simultaneously for the ladder. 
Again the fight was renewed, again the 
number of competitors was reduced, and 
at length some ten or fifteen boats radi- 
ated from the ladder like the sign of the 
setting sun at Brentford, a general rush 
on board took place, and the forcible sei- 
zure of the passengers’ baggage com- 
menced. At this moment a young and 
elaborately “ got up’ Greek, who had 
lavished civilities upon us all day, and 
whose disinterested goodnature had al- 
ready sown in my heart the seeds of a 
Davidian-Jonathanian friends ship, ap- 
proached me, and with an embarrassed 
bow, which said plainly enough ‘‘the 
game’sup,[ can’t sacrifice the hotel tomy 
pride, ” presented me with a card, dis- 
closing the startling fact that this dis. 
ciple and descendant of Lycurgus was 
nor more nor less than the commis- 
sionaire of the Albergo d’Inghilterra. 
As this was the hotel to which we had 
already determined to go, we consigned 
to him the care of the servants and 
chattels, and prepared to depart. 

No sooner was this intention made 
visible, than we were rudely seized 
upon, and implored, in broken English, 
to hire this or that boat. As four or 
five pounced on each of us, and we 
were not individually divisible, and 
did not choose to be so collectively, it 
became necessary to make a selection. 
Accordingly, picking out the most 
powerful and ferocious looking of the 
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ruffan crew round us, we motioned 
him to bring his craft alongside. In 
an instant he swung himself over the 
heads of the mob who closely invested 
the ladder, and hailing with stentorian 
lungs the rowers of a large boat which 
had remained a little outside the circle, 
waved us with a gesture worthy of 
Leonidas himself, to come forward. 
This was very easy in theory, but ex- 
tremely difficult in practice ; indeed, it 
would have been imposssible, if a 
young French officer had not civilly 
handed me a boarding pike, and ac- 
companied the gift with a recommenda- 
tion to apply it vigorously. I thanked 
him, and obeyed so scrupulously his 
directions that in a short time a path 
was cleared, and we proceeded to the 
gangway. The ladder was crowded, 
the platform scarcely contained our 
party, and we had no chance but to 
descend, for the possibility of retreat 
was cut off by the outraged and disap- 
pointed watermen; there was nothing 
else to be done, so, levelling my trusty 
weapon, and putting on an air of 
desperate determination, I prepared 
to clear the way. A general flight 
into the boats took place, and all but 
two made way; out of these as ill- 
looking a scoundrel as one might wish 
not to meet on a dark night, turned 
and recommended me to go to the 
nether regions. The prestige of vic- 
tory was all-important. I felt that a 
*‘ check” would have brought us to 
account for divers awkward pokes in 
the ribs and cracks on the skull, admi- 
nistered on deck, so I passed on. At 
this moment the side-chain of the lad- 
ders broke, and it became evident that 
he or I must take an involuntary bath; 
so, considering that the probability 
was greatly in his favour as a swimmer, 
I brought my weapon so effectually to 
bear that he was fain to make way; 
and soused over head and ears into the 
water. A loud cheer greeted this 
peciapanee and gratefully handing 

ack to the proprietor the invaluable 


pike, I took my seat by my compa- 
nions, and we rowed off. Once seated, 
we pursued our. way in peace, being 


looked upon as lost game. A similar 
scene, only upon a minor scale, was 
rehearsed, for our especial benefit, by 
the owners of the fiacres; but this was 
soon settled, and in five minutes we 
were driving to Athens along a dusty 
and indifferent road, but in full, sight 
of the moonlit Acropolis, with the Ly. 
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cabettus, Pentellicus, and Hymettus 
before us, and the mighty remains of 
the eastern Themistoclean wall at our 
side. In an hour, having twice re- 
freshed our weary steeds and their wor- 
thy proprietor, we were sumptuously 
lodged in the Hotel d’Angleterre, a 
very comfortable establishment, kept 
by two individuals, whose particular 
and self-imposed penance for piracy 
aud brigandism respectively, appears to 
be, the'spoliation of the gold-dispensing 
sight-seers of the nineteenth century, 
my dearly beloved and highly-to-be-re- 
spected countrymen. 

Wordsworth, not the immortal im- 
mortaliser of Betty Foy, but the Rev. 
Christopher, Canon of Westminster, 
and dictator of the studies and stripes 
of Harrow, gives somewhere, I think, 
in his beautiful work on Greece, a list 
of the qualifications indispensable to a 
describer of Athens, which might well 
deter a bolder man than myself from 
the attempt; but, with the profoundest 
respect forthe erudition of cashed 
enunciator, I cannot coincide with 
his remarks, implying, if I recollect 
rightly, that to properly appreciate 
Athens, one must be, wnprimis, an 
Athenian and a Pagan, with an un- 
flinching faith in the mysterious mytho- 
logy propagated by Orpheus, an un- 
questioning admiration of the immoral 
eccentricities, to use the mildest possi- 
ble expletive of the peculiarities of the 
NePsanyte iene Zsie, and a kind of God- 
created comprehender by simple in. 
tuition of the whole arcana of the fine 
arts. To have a soul not wholly ab- 
sorbed in the ‘ almighty dollar,” an 
eye not altogether blind to the beau- 
tiful, and an imagination not quite 
insensible to the marvellous and the 
sublime, is, I consider, all that is neces- 
sary; the spot itself will supply the rest. 
Lost indeed must be the soul, past all 
cure the blindness of the eye, iron-bound 
in the chains of vulgarity, and common- 
place must be the soul, the eye, the 
Imagination of him to whom Athens 
does not speak with a voice whose echo 
shall live for ever in his heart of hearts, 
True it is difficult in the midst of those 
narrow streets, forlorn hovels, desolate, 
grass-grown piazze which compose mo- 
dern Athens, and hang like a visible 
miasma around the remains of old, to 
realise all that once has been; but 
flying from this, and standing on the 
mighty platform from whose level the 
columns of Jupiter Olympus rise in 
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proud assertion of the spirit of the past ; 
ascending the steep sides of the Acro- 
polis, and, girt by glory, to sit upon 
some gorgeous fragment beneath the 
shadow of the Parthenon—within the 
spell of the majestic Propylea, the 
exquisite beauty of the Erectheum, 
overarched by the sky which looked 
down on Salamis and Marathon: who 
shall say that the heart was ever capa- 
ble of receiving impressions more spirit- 
lifting than those which make one 
unknowing of the flight of time, and 
find one in the cold grey of morning 
still there, surrounded by the spirits 
and imbued with the greatness of' the 
mighty ones of old? So far from agree- 
ing with Mr. Wordsworth, I cannot 
but feel that those of our own time 
who are permitted to enjoy privileges 
conferred by travel, are, by the concur- 
rent force of circumstances, and the 
very facts of their position, capable of 
deriving from the contemplation of 
these remains of a great people, a 
higher degree of pleasure and a purer 
gratification than could have been felt 
by their founders; abstracting, and I 
confess it is an important abstraction, 
the element of self-glorification, it is 
assuredly so. 

Paradoxical as such an assertion may 
appear, it is my firm belief that the 
Parthenon, as it now stands, a ruin in 
the fullest sense of the term, despoiled 
of its chiefest ornaments, its columns 
blasted by lightning, shivered by the 
agencies of war, its friezes scattered, 
its walls destroyed, its capitals buried 
in the earth, but robed by time in a 
colour of voluptuous richness, girt by 
the acanthus, and surrounded by the 
wild luxuriance of southern vegetation, 
is a grander more beautiful, as assu- 
redly it is a more impressive spectacle, 
than when, in its faultless perfection of 
proportion, its marvellous finish of de. 
tail, and a whiteness unstained as snow 
‘*earth contact free,” its magnificence 
first met unshrouded the admiring gaze 
of the assembled crowd. For many 
centuries anything approaching the 
delight which is now the reward of a 
long journey, must have been wholly 
denied. Turkish batteries, mosques, 
and miserable habitations of all kinds, 
desecrated the ground made holy by a 
thousand memories, and, built into and 
about these temples, must have ren- 
dered anything like a correct estimate 
either of their extent or beauty wholly 
impossible. Now all is clear, the bat- 
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teries have disap ed, all that is not 
of Pentellic mantle, sind consequently 
forming a portion of the ruins, is re- 
moved, and the mind realises fully the 
charm of feeling that all is truth—that 
one does not waste one’s time, or ex- 
pend one’s enthusiasm on doubtful ob- 
jects. It may sound extremely trite 
to say that, beautiful under all circum- 
stances, the Parthenon is essentially 
so by moonlight; but the fact is, that 
this magnificent monument, in common 
with those which surround it, gains 
under this influence so immeasurably 
in all those elements which speak to 
the mind, that a remark, which is com- 
mon-place in its ordinary use, is re- 
deemed in some degree by the perti- 
nency of its application. 

One night (it was the last of our 
happy sojourn in this pregnant spot of 
earth), the moon, which, during the 
previous week of its existence had been 
nightly obscured, rose calm and cloud- 
less over the mountains, and flooded 
the sacred olive groves in the interme- 
diate plain with light. An expedition 
to the Acropolis was instantly deter- 
mined upon, and, as soon as the horses 
could be put to, we started. A drive 
through Athens in an Athenian vehicle, 
drawn by Attic horses, and presided 
over by an Hellenic coachman, 1s a sort 
of experiment against the ludicrousness 
of which no amount of sentiment or 
sentimentality is proof; and whatever 
portion of it either of our party set off 
with, was quickly dispelled. Startling 
the night from its propriety, we dashed 
recklessly through the streets, nor drew 
rein until at the foot of an impossible 
ascent to the Acropolis, the sapient 
animals came to a sudden and delibe- 
rate pause, and the driver, with ready 
wit, making a virtue of necessity, leap- 
ed nimbly from the box, and, with an 
air of entire self-satisfaction, opened the 
door. We alighted, and, laughing and 
talking, quickly reached the wicket-door 
and entered, scrambled up the broken 
steps ofthe Propylea, and stood un- 
expectedly, in the broad moonlight. 
Subdued, almost awe-stricken, we paus- 
ed, as by a common impulse, rooted 
to the ground. The unfinished laugh, 
the broken sentence, died upon the 
air; the spirits of the night and of 
the past asserted their mystic power, 
and we bowed with silent reverence be- 
fore them, throned as they were per- 
haps upon their mightiest and most 
impressive shrine. For some moments 
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we stood thus, realising in its full force 
the truth of the expression, ‘slept in 
the moonlight ;” so still, so solemn, in 
its stricken but unbending grandeur, 
the mighty fabric rose against the deep 
blue sky. So pregnant with memories 
of the great and glorious deeds of nearly 
two thousand years was the very air, 
that for some time no one either spoke 
or stirred ; and when at length this spell 
was broken, we moved with cautious 
steps, and voices hushed to a whisper, 
nearer to the pile. As we approached, 
with a strange rush of many wings, an 
enormous number of faleons, who made 
their home under the broken friezes, 
rose in the air, uttering cries of anger 
at being thus disturbed. So excited 
were our imaginations, that I believe it 
would have startled us but little more 
if the spirits of all those whose courage, 
and fortitude, whose genius, eloquence, 
and inspiration have invested with such 
boundless interest every block of mar- 
ble, had taken visible forms, and floated 
upwards in the moonlight. Dismissing 
our guides, and ordering them to await 
us at the foot of the Acropolis, we en- 
tered, and, sitting upon the fragments, 
gave ourselves up to the full enjoyment 
of the highest pleasure I have ever real- 
ised ; and if indeed the spirits of the 
immortal dead hovered around, the 
homage of our lips, the deep-drawn 
sigh, the pale cheek, and the heart full 
almost to overflowing, must have been 
sweet and soothing to their manes. We 
spoke of the rise of Attica, tracing its 
greatness from p point to point, step by 
step, and dwelling upon the — 
physical, moral, and intellectual, 
which a power so apparently Coin 
tible with the absolute dimensions of 
the country, and the number of its oc- 
cupants, is to be attributed. And in 
truth this is a subject upon which the 
mind may ponder long, and still must 
be a mystery. That the sterility of 
their land compelled the Athenians to 
depend upon the power of extorting 
from richer soil the food they needed ; 
that its central position, its commodious 
harbours, were immense advantages ; 
that the popular belief in their own 
origin inspired the people with intense 
attachment to their native land; that 
enterprise induced by necessity became 
the delight of its promoters; that pa- 
triotic devotion displayed itself in the 
adornment with the triumphs of art, of 
that country they adored ;—all this 
may have conduced to the same end, 
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but are scarcely sufficient to account 
for the fact, that a spot of earth, 
with a superficial extent of some seven 
or eight hundred miles,—the dimen- 
sions of an Austrian dukedom,—held a 
position at once the wonder and the 
envy of the world : that from these nar- 
row precincts went forth, as white- 
winged messengers of progress, the 
arts, the sciences, the sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, and legislation which have 
become, in their proudest realisation 
and widest dissemination, the synonymes 
for the land which gave them birth. 

Thus we sat and talked far into the 
night, and then rising, wandered with 
charmed delight from spot to spot, lin- 
gering, with the sad feeling that we 
should behold them not again, at every 
well-known point, and filling the store- 
houses of our memories with the rich 
materials of after-thought, and a plea- 
sure never to be snatched away or 
exhausted. 

So we went away, descending from 
the Acropolis, and, standing under the 
Arch of Hadrian, gazed upon the co- 
lumns of the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus. Whether it arises from the gran- 
deur of their isolated position, ‘their 
abstract magnificence of proportion, or 
from that feeling with which we re- 
gard the gallant few who remain, re- 
| emeeonty of some mighty force, I 

now not, but to me these columns 
appeal to my heart with a deeper power 
than any other ruin. Behold them 
from whence you may,—when the bee- 
thronged Hymettus, heather-covered, 
forms in the sunset a background rich. 
er than the mind can conceive,—when 
the black thunder-cloud rolls behind 
them, and the vivid lightning bids them 
stand forth in a relief as brilliant as it 
is transient,—or seen, as we last saw 
them, bathed in the clear moonlight, 
and lifting their heads with a proud 
consciousness which makes every co- 
lumn a marble embodiment of the idea 
which could conceive such a temple ; 
alike grander, more beautiful, more im- 
pressive than aught else, they come 
back to my mind as the highest and 
truest types of the greatness of the 
people for whom they speak so elo- 
quently. 

From contemplations such as these, 
the transition to the modern city, and 
the modern Athenians, is not less 
painful than indispensable. Considered 
as a capital, nothing can be more de- 
plorable than Athens: not a single 
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decent street does it contain, not a 
public building (with the exception of 
the Palace, and one or two Churches) 
redeems it from the meanness, as no- 
thing does from the dirtiness, of a 
tenth-rate Italian town; and if the 
term mean is not strictly applicable to 
the Palace, it is only on account of 
the scale by which its systematic de- 
parture from every rule of good taste, 
and variance from every recognised 
model of architectural excellence, is 
made glaringly apparent. The people, 
from the limited opportunity which we 
had of judging, appear rather to 
come under the head of good-natured 
coxcombs, than any other; the only 
national characteristic which they pre- 
serve is curiosity—a chronic disease, 
which caused me, in my sketching gy- 
rations, far more annoyance than the 
epidemic of the moment. [I allude, of 
course, to the outraged patriotism of 
the worthy protestors against the 
blockade. I was accustomed to rise 
too early to get anything to eat at the 
hotel; and, accordingly, broke my 
fast at any café which happened to 
be en route to the object I intended to 
draw. No sooner had I entered, and 
called for my caffe latte and pane dolce, 
than the occupants of the various little 
tables crowded about me, examining 
first, myself, and then my implements, 
in the coolest manner possible; then 
some one of the number began the con- 
versation, which took with more or less 
exactitude, the following strain :— 
*¢ Perdone Signore lei é Inglese 2?” ¢ Si 
Signor ho quell’ onore.” <«‘ E sa dunque 
che la sua Regina Vittoria ha mandato 
delle ordine a |'‘Ammiraglio Perker, 
Porker, Parker (varying with the 
erudition of the individual), a distrug- 

ere il Pireo e dar al fuoco la nostra 
invincibile flotta.” ‘* Certamente no 
Signor e non lo credo affatto. Siamo 
molto amici vostri ma non vogliamo 
che siate (I always forgot my third 

rson politeness), gli schiavi della 

ussia ogli burattini della Francia.” 
This sentence generally caused an im- 
mense sensation. It was translated for 
the benefit of the unlearned, and all 
pressed more closely around me, and 
the interpreter-general ended, by con- 
fiding to me the fact, that if Admiral 
Parker had confined his operations to 
the vessels of war, not touching the 
merchantmen, and thereby compelling 
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the people to make common cause 
with their detested monarch, they, the 
Athenians, would have thrown ‘‘ Otho” 
quietly over, and proclaimed Prince 
George of Cambridge King of Athens. 
If I managed to keep my countenance 
during the delivery of this piece of 
diplomatic intelligence, all went well, 
and those who followed me became 
the nucleus of a cluster of idlers, who 
drove me out of my senses by thrust- 
ing themselves eternally between my 
subject and myself. If, on the con- 
trary, cétait plus fort que moi, and I 
laughed, a cireumstance which, I regret 
to say, once or twice occurred; the 
irritated Greeks looked at me from 
head to foot, in the true second-rate 
theatre style of tragic dignity, curled 
their moustaches, drew their sashes 
(generally a very dangerous proceed- 
ing) a little tighter, and strutted 
away, leaving me in peace. I once 
asked a man, who seemed rather more 
than commonly well informed, if it 
were true that the grove of olives which 
from time immemorial had flourished 
in the Melitean plain, had been really 
burned by the intense frost ? His an- 
swer struck me as very comical :— 
**O si, non é che troppo vero, quest 
anno é un anno terribile per noi altri, 
Arbiami il Dio contro di noi, e ancor 
peggio il Diavolo ha messo in testa 
agh Inglesi a mangiarci, Poveri noi !” 
Oh! Lord Palmerston, how much hast 
thou to answer for! I never lost any 
opportunity of discussing the blockade 
question, and my deliberate impression 
is, that the Greeks were upon the 
whole, rather pleased than otherwise ; 
their intense vanity was gratified by 
the fact, that redeeming them and 
their affairs from insignificance, the 
British intervention in behalf of the 
worthy Jew, Gaused them to occupy 
no small portion of European atten- 
tion, while their love of gain was mi- 
nistered to in the most effectual man- 
ner, by the round sums of money, far 
more than compensating their pitiful 
commercial losses, which were daily 
spent in the Pireus for the supplies of 
fresh meat, &c., for the fleet. You 
hear nothing talked of at Athens but 
the wonderful progress which has been 
made of late years; a topic which 
always suggested to me the unpleasant 
question—In Heaven’s name, what 
must the place have been before ? 
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THE RATH OF BADAMAR; OR, THE ENCHANTMENT, 


FROM THE IRISH. 


Many of our readers are probably aware that among the early Irish poems are 
still extant several on the subject of Finn Mac Cumhal, the hero whom Mac- 
pherson has converted into the Fingal of his epic romances. The manuscript 
volume, entitled “‘ The Book of Lismore,” of which the Royal Irish Academy 
vossesses an accurate copy, made by Mr. Curry, contains a series of these poems, 
rhe manuscript was accidentally found at Lismore, in the year 1814, when the 
castle was undergoing some repairs ; and from this circumstance its name was 
given. It appears to have been transcribed in the fourteenth century. A sur- 
vivor of the Fenians, most of whom perished in the fatal battle of Gavra, is re- 
presented as attaching himself to Patrick, the Christian missionary, and in a 
number of conversations between them, occasion arises of describing almost 
every remarkable place in Ireland, and of dwelling on the ancient glories of the 
country. At whatever period this body of poems was written—and there is rea- 
son to think it of not much earlier date than the transcript in the Book of Lis- 
more—earlier poems, and fragments of poems, were pressed into the service, and 
the language modernised. In this way some stanzas of the poem which we now 
give are modernised in language, and inserted in the series. ‘The whole poem has, 
however, been found by Mr. Curry, the eminent Irish antiquarian, in a manu- 
script in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, of a date not later than the 
twelfth century. 

Our translation or imitation of the poem is as nearly literal as is consistent with 
not violating the proprieties of the language in which we write. The Irish poem 
is in rhyme, and the author exhibits great fondness for alliteration, but the alli- 
teration is not systematic, as in many of the Irish poems. We have not made 
any attempt to imitate the peculiarities of versification. 

We wish that the whole of the Fenian poems could be communicated to the 
public. We have already had, through the publications of the Archeological 
Society, and through the works of Dr. O'Donovan, a good deal of the history 
and the biographical genealogies of the Irish: we should wish now for some of 
such romances as they produced when consciously writing romance. In our imi- 
tation of this poem we have not disguised its rudeness, but have sought, as we 
best could, to reproduce the effect of the original,—the only way in which what 
we have done could be of the slighest value. 

The poem is Oisin’s, or supposed to be by Oisin. Oisin—Macpherson’s 
Ossian—is often found mentioned by the name of Guary—why given him is not 
known; but towards the close of his life it would appear that he went by that 
name, and to this in the opening verses allusion is made. Clogher, where the 
races are described as held, is in the County of Limerick. The gifts given by King 
Fiecha are not only a reward for past services, but are intended to bind Finn and 
his men to the future service of the King. The localities mentioned in the poem 
are in the Counties of Limerick and Kerry, and still retain the names with 
little change. 


A rare to-day; the King is there ; 
’Tis splendour all—’tis Liffey fair ; 
A happy sight for them who see, 
Who are not old and blind like me! 


Guary the blind! There was an hour 
When Finn was in his pride and power, 
And led the host of Fenian men : 

None called me blind and feeble then ! 


How my thoughts for ever stray 
From the present evil day, 
To that bright time far away! 
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Six thousand gallant men of war 

We sought the rath o’er Badamar ; 

To the King’s palace home we bent 
Our way. His bidden guests we went. 


*T was Clogher fair, and Finn was there. 


The Fians from the hills around 
Have gathered to the race-course ground. 


From valley deep and wooded glen, 
Fair Munster sent its mighty men: 
And Fiecha, Owen's son, the King, 
Is there the contest witnessing. 


’Twas gallant sport! With what delight 
Leaped thousand pulses at the sight ! 
How all hearts bound, as to the ground, 
First are brought out the Fian steeds, 
Then those from Luimnea’s sunny meads. 
Three heats on Mac-Mareda’s green 
They run; and foremost still is seen 

Dill Mac-Dacreca’s coal-black steed. 


At Crag-Lochgur he takes the lead. 


II. 


His the day—and lo! the King, 

The black steed soliciting 

From Dill the Druid !—* Take for it 
A hundred beeves ; for it is fit 

The black horse should be mine to pay 
Finn for his deeds of many a day.” 


Then spake the Druid, answering 
His grandson Fiecha, the King— 


*« Take my blessing; take the steed, 
For the hero fitting meed ; 
Give it for thy honor’s sake.” 


And to Finn the King thus spake— 


*¢ Take with thee the swift black steed, 
Of thy valour fitting meed ! 

And my car, in battle-raid 

Gazed on by the foe with fear ; 

And a seemly steed for thy charioteer. 
Chieftain ! be this good sword thine, 
Purchased with an hundred kine ; 

In thy hand be it our aid! 

Take this spear, whose point the breath 
Of venomed words has armed with death ; 
And this mail in Greeceland made ; 

And the silver-orbed shield, 

Sun-beam of the battle field! 

And take with thee my greyhounds three, 
Slender and tall, bright-spotted all, 
Ferney, Dercaw, and Dulal : 
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Take them with thee, chieftain bold, 
With their chainlets light of the silver white, 
And their neck-rings of the tawny gold. 


Slight not thou our offering, 
Son of Cumal, mighty King. 


Til. 


Uprist Finn, our chieftain bold, 

Stood before the Fian ranks, 

To the King spake gracious thanks, 

Took the gifts the monarch gave. 

Then each to each these champions brave— 
Glorious sight to see and tell— 

Spake their soldier-like farewell! 


IV. 
The way before us Finn led then; 
We followed him, six thousand men, 
From out the fair, six thousand brave 
'To Caicher’s house of Cloon-da-Dave. 


Three nights, three days, did all of us 

Keep joyous feast in Caicher’s house ; 

Fifty rings of the yellow gold 

To Caicher Mace Carroll our chieftain told ; 
As many cows and horses gave 

To Caicher Mac Carroll our chieftain brave. 
Well did Finn of Innisfail 

Pay the price of his food and ale. 


Vv. 
Finn rode o’er the Loochar a joyous man, 
*Till he reached the strand at Barriman ; 
At the lake where the foam on the billow’s top 
Leaps white, did Finn and the Fians stop. 
*Twas then that our chieftain rode and ran 
Along the strand of Barriman ; 
Trying the speed of his swift black steed— 
Who now but Finn was a happy man ? 


How my thoughts for ever stray 
To that bright time far away ! 


Myself and Cailté at each side, 
In wantonness of youthful pride, 
Would ride with him where he might ride. 


Fast and furiously rode he— 

He urged his steed to far Tralee. 

On from Tralee to Lerg-duv-glass, 
And o’er Fraegmoy, o’er Finnass, 
O’er Moydeo, o’er Monaken, 

On to Shaniber, o’er Shan-glen, 

’Till the clear stream of Flesk we win, 
And reach the pillar of Crofinn ; 

O’er Sru-Muny, o’er Moneket, 

And where the fisher spreads his net, 
To snare the salmons of Lemain, 

And thence to where our coursers’ feet 
Wake the glad echoes of Lochlein, 
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And thus flew he, nor slow were we, 

Thro’ rough and smooth our course we strain. 
Long and swift our strides—more fleet 

Than the deer of the mountain our coursers’ feet! 
Away to Flesk by Carnwood dun: 

And past Mac Scalvé’s Mangerton, 

*Till Finn reached Barnec Hill at last ; 

There rested he, and then we pass’d 

Up the high hill before him—** And 

Is there no hunting-hut at hand ?” 

He thus addressed us; ‘ The daylight 

Is gone, and shelter for the night 

We lack.” He scarce had ended, when 
Gazing adown the rocky glen, 

On the left hand, just opposite, 

He saw a house with its fire-light. 

** That house ’till now I’ve never seen, 
Though many a time and oft I’ve been 

In this wild glen. Let’s look at it.” 


«Yes! there are things that our poor wit 
Knows little of,” said Cailté: ** thus 
This may be some miraculous 

Hostel we see, whose generous blaze 

Thy hospitality repays, 

Large-handed son of Cumal.” So 

On to the house, all three, we go. 


vit. 
On to the house all three we went ; 
Oh, what a night of dreariment 
It was! and sorely we repent 
Our visit. Shrieks and screamings pierce 
Our hearts from inmates frantic, fierce. 


What occurred in the house, what company Finn and his friends met there, 


what music welcomed their arrival, and what food was offered them, must be 
the subject of a future communication. 
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» LORD PALMERSTON AND OUR POLICY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Or all the cants of our canting age, 
we scarcely know of one more absurd 
and injurious than the assumed theory 
of Political Non-Intervention. The 
right of any country to dispose of its 
own affairs after its own fashion, is 
unquestionable and undeniable; but 
the right of a State, like that of an in- 
dividual, involves considerations that 
extend beyond its own limits; and 
whenever its internal policy reacts 
upon, or affects the well-being of its 
neighbours, from that moment this 
immunity ceases, and it becomes sub- 
ject to all those restraining or control- 
ling influences which society has in- 
vented for its rule and guidance. 

The law of the land has made the 
crime of arson a capital felony, not to 
deter men from the wilful destruction 
of their own property—not to rescue 
rash men from their passions—but as 
a measure of protection to others, and 
wisely points out that the power of an 
individual over his own possessions 
ceases, when to exert it would preju- 
dice the existence of another, and when 
the disposal of what is strictly his own 
would endanger the fortunes of what is 
beyond his limit. 

What common law has done for a 
State, the law of nations has enacted 
for the world at large ; and the highest 
of all political philosophy is that which 
recognises the various civilised coun- 
tries of the globe as members of one 
family, impressed with common ob- 
jects, and tending to one common end 
—the wealth and welfare of those be- 
neath their rule. It is true there is 
nothing easier than to inveigh against 
intervention. It has been the stock- 
piece of the Manchester School for 
years back. All the trite truisms so 
applicable and so ready at hand, have 
been employed to show that over the 
internal arrangements of any State no 
other can presume to exert its influence 
or dictation — the great question re- 
maining quite untouched, viz., what 
are strictly, speaking, the purely per- 
sonal affairs of any country, and when 
do they stretch beyond the frontiers of 
their own land, and become the active 
agencies and interests of the whole 


world? Lord Palmerston’s policy af- 


forded unjustly in many instances con- 
siderable support to this opinion. His 
meddling interference everywhere grew 
into a proverb. Every nation desirous 
of free institutions, every people seek- 
ing emancipation, claimed him as their 
protector; and unhappily, that pa- 
tronage, so willingly accorded was 
rarely conveyed in those terms, or 
with that strict regard to usage, 
so sacred in diplomacy. On the 
contrary, his counsels to Sovereigns 
were always couched in a phraseology 
new to royal ears. The smart flip- 
pancy of a “slashing article” was a 
tone but ill-adapted to the nice suscep- 
tibilities of Cabinet Councils; and 
grave statesmen thought they saw no 
more alarming sign of the times than 
in the newly invented style of diplo- 
matic correspondence. For many rea- 
sons this has been most unfortunate ; 
and we see deep cause to regret that 
a tendency to say smart things, and an 
epigrammatic tone, should have marred 
the policy, and impaired the utility of 
one, whom we must, with all his faults, 
regard as the most eminent Foreign 
Minister England has possessed for a 
long period of years, Were it our 
object, nothing would be easier than 
to show the grounds of our judgment. 
The events of the last few years in 
every State of Europe would seem to 
confirm our opinion; and from the 
date of the memorable epistle to Prince 
Metternich, on the question of Cracow, 
down to his latest despatches to Naples, 
we see abundant evidence of the very 
deepest political foresight, based not 
alone upon great knowledge of state- 
craft, but upon a thorough acquaint- 
ance with, and perfect appreciation of 
all the characters and capabilities of 
the leading ministers of Europe. In 
this respect alone, the Ex-Secretary 
has far transcended every predecessor 
in the Foreign-Office for years back; 
and every one who has lived much 
abroad, and mixed with the political 
society of the Continent, cannot fail to 
be struck with the intimate, we had 
almost said instinctive, knowledge pos- 
sessed by Lord Palmerston on the me- 
rits.or demerits ofhis contemporaries. 

We are quite ready to admit that 
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this very knowledge has occasionally 
been a snare to him, and betrayed him 
more than once into those very ex- 
cesses for which his correspondence 
has been condemned. It would be in- 
deed difficult for a man of warm im- 
pulses—and such, despite of years, we 
believe, to influence him—to discuss 
the views and unravel the intrigues of 
antagonists, without some chance allu- 
sion to the ruling tastes or opinions 
‘that suggested them. It might be an 
invidious task, it certainly would not 
be a difficult one, to cull from his 
Lordship’s correspondence, a series of 
remarks on the personal characters 
and capacities of foreign statesmen ; 
and in this way, many of the observa- 
tions on passing events, which, to the 
uninitiated, savour only of pertness or 
flippancy, display a knowledge of the 
springs of action and of individual 
motives, which gave them a terrible 
significance to the parties themselves 
and those immediately about them. 

To read foreign politics aright, we 
should possess, at least, some slight 
share of that knowledge we are attri- 
buting to the noble Viscount. We 
ought not to be utterly ignorant of the 
men whose very natures are impressed 
on the acts of cabinets ‘lhe insensate 
ambition of one, the vacillating uncer- 
tainty of another, the obstinacy of 
this one, the venality of that; the 
secret influences at work here, the pri- 
vate objects that sway there, afford 
the clue—in some cases, the only one— 
to acts, the importance of which we 
are prone to undervalue, from our ig- 
norance of the motives that originated 
them. 

It is undeniable that in the conduct 
of political events, the character of 
leading statesmen exert a very power- 
ful influence; and to the passions or 
prejudices of this or that man, are 
traceable consequences which affect the 
whole state of civilised society. Now, 
in thorough acquaintance with every 
weak point of his antagonist—and such 
in diplomacy must they be regarded— 
Lord Palmerston shone pre-eminently, 
From the dreamy mysticism of Ra- 
dowitz to the hot vindictiveness and 
passionate temper of Schwartzenberg ; 
from the subtlety of Thiers to the 
small Machiavelism of Casigliano; from 
the easy pliancy of Azeglio to the 
suave, but unbending obstinacy of 
Cardinal Antonelli, he knew them each 
and all, Over and over again have we 
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heard foreigners express their astonish- 
ment at the exactitude and correctness 
of his information on these points ; and 
to this knowledge may we trace some of 
his most brilliant successes, as well as 
many of his signal failures. For if at 
some times he was satisfied to be aided 
by the suggestions it afforded him, at 
others, he suffered himself to be guided 
solely by considerations founded on 
views of personal character, and fancied 
that results in accordance with these 
must surely happen. 

Whatever may be our opinion of the 
advantages this species of knowledge 
would confer, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, it rendered its possessor perfectly 
detested on the Continent. Never, 
probably, in any Administration was a 
British Minister so much hated abroad 
as Lord Palmerston. This feeling was 
not confined to the Absolutist Courts ; 
far from it: the supposed Liberal Ca- 
binets were offended by what they 
deemed his want of cordiality, and the 
flippant tone of those counsels which 
he occasionally bestowed upon them. 
Unhappily he was not satisfied to read 
them aright, if he did not let them 
feel that he did so! ‘Too vain of his 
own subtlety to let a single occasion of 
display escape him, he paraded his 
mastery too palpably and too boldly. 
It is quite true, that with the exception 
of M. Guizot, all his opponents were 
greatly below his mark, not only as 
thinkers, but as writers. Independently 
of great natural gifts, his long appren- 
ticeship in affairs gave him an immense 
superiority over men hastily pushed 
forward in the emergency of times of 
trouble and revolution; and this self. 
reliance was also another cause for that 
overbearing tone so much-complained 
of in all his correspondence. 

With a mind so stored and consti- 
tuted, we can now readily; conceive 
how Lord Palmerston was very far from 
reconciling the doctrine of interven- 
tion to the courts of Continental Eu- 
rope. Nor was the terrorism he exer- 
cised limited to this; but he went 
further, and actually arraigned Cabi- 
nets before a bar, which previously 
none had dared to summon them to— 
no less than the tribunal of public opi- 
nion. Here was, indeed, arevolution 
in the whole code of diplomacy—here 
an innovation which threatened the 
entire fabric from top to bottom. Hi- 
therto the Foreign-Office of each State 
was a holy of holies, untrodden save 
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by the high priest. The seal of a 
despatch was like the show-bread. Lord 
Slides was the first to draw aside 
the veil of the tabernacle, and exhibit 
the whole interior to the multitude. 
Wisely recognising the difference be- 
tween the questions which are the proper 
subjects of diplomatic interference, and 
those which, rising above the limits of 
a mere nationality, become subjects of 
interest to the cause of humanity and 
civilisation, he boldly proclaimed that 
there was an equity higher than the 
common law of nations, and that Kings 
and Cabinets could claim no exemp- 
tion from the judgment of this court. 

The prompt dissemination of the 
‘* Gladstone Letters” was precisely a 
ease of this kind. Lord Palmerston 
knew well that he had no prerogative 
to step between the King of Naples and 
his subjects. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated all the difficulties of an untenable 
position. He foresaw the easy reply 
that would be returned to any remark 
or remonstrance on his part; and so he 
simply contented himself with extend- 
ing publicity to the statements of an 
incontrovertible witness, lending to 
them all the weight of his own credence 
in all their truth and accuracy. 

We have heard loud and even in- 
sulting comments bestowed by Foreign 
Ministers on this line of procedure. 
It has been stigmatised as base, trea- 
cherous, and, what they doubtless deem- 
ed a far heavier stigma of reproach, 
undiplomatic. The “world has, mean- 
while, pronounced a very different sen- 
tence; and in the hearty approbation 
of every true Englishman, and in the 
grateful sigh of every oppressed man, 
the noble Secretary has won higher re- 
wards than the tinsel decorations which, 
like coffin ornaments, serve only to glit- 
ter where there is corruption. 

Lord Palmerston’s greatest claim to 
eminence as a Foreign Minister lies in 
the simple fact, that he was the first 
who ever clearly saw that the whole 
scope of our English diplomacy, as 
regards the Continent of Europe, lies 
within the Mediterranean; that beyond 
this we have few great interests, and 
no real influence; that all the power 
which we could desire to exercise in 
European politics is attainable here ; 
and that no other field is open to us 
either for the display of our maritime 
supremacy, or the exertion of that in- 
fluence which is its consequence. 

How tamely sound the remonstrances 


to a Frankfort Diet or a Holstein Con- 
ference, in comparison with the polite 
note of Sir William Parker, dated from 
the ‘ Queen” or the ‘ Vengeance.” 
What an interval between the efficacy 
of the protocol dispatched by the 
‘* messenger,” and the simple demand 
which was indited under the waving 
charm of the Union Jack. The con- 
fession may not be a very palatable 
one, but it is assuredly true, that our 
influence in the interior of the Conti- 
nent is much below what we usually 
deem it. It is not alone that our geo- 
graphical position excludes us from that 
activ e interference which frontier states 
possess, but that both foreign cabinets 
and foreign people are never able to 
distinguish between the acts of our 
Government and the impulses of our 
population. Constantly confounding 
one with the other, or mixing up both 
together, they are sadly puzzled to ex- 
plain the anomalies and contradictions 
their own blunders have created. The 
sage counsels as to well-regulated li- 
berty seem strangely to conflict with 
the wildest dreams of demagogic free- 
dom, and the prudent reserve of Cabi- 
nets appear in singular company beside 
the levelling doctrines of Chartism. 
Unable to see the great extent to 
which liberty of speech and action are 
carried in England, they assume that 
whatever is permitted is protected, and 
that the sentiments and acts which are 
suffered to pass unheeded by the Go- 
vernment, must necessarily possess its 
secret support and good wishes. 

How often have we laboured, always 
in vain, to rebut this notion; how 
fruitlessly have we tried to explain, 
that the expression of public opinion— 
the spontaneous burst of public enthu- 
siasm, as often in the wrong as in the 
right—was totally above the power of 
any minister to control. 

No later than the other day, during 
those absurd demonstrations to M. 
Kossuth, we saw the hopeless difficulty 
of this task. To no end did we assure 
our hearers that mayors and corpora- 
tions, estimable and excellent as they 
were, enjoy no position of political 
eminence in our country—that muni- 
cipal functions, however useful, confer 
no habits of statesmanship; nor will a 
course of calipash in white-bait in the 
slightest degree assist the intellect in 
comprehending the balance of Eu- 
ropean power, and the true aim of the 
Treaty of Vienna, The invariable 
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reply was, a reference to the greatness 
of the Lord Mayor ; and it was looked 
upon as a disgraceful heresy to insi- 
nuate the very meekest doubt of our 
Grand Lama of Temple-bar. 

We might afford to smile at such 
errors, if they did not, as they assur- 
edly do, occasionally involve very grave 
consequences ; for it is the very same 
misconception which prevails amongst 
the Susble of Europe regarding our 
institutions that leads to that conti- 
nual appeal by Foreign Cabinets, re- 
questing our Government to take re- 
pressive measures against our press, 
and demanding the extradition, as the 
yhrase is, of those political exiles who 

ave sought a refuge amongst us. 

Little as the honest-hearted people 
of England sympathised with those 
trading disturbers of the world’s 
peace—those professional anarchists, 
who have earned their diplomas of re- 
bellion at the barricades of Paris or 
on the bastions of Rome, they would 
reject with scorn and indignation the 
attempt of any foreign government to 
dictate the terms of hospitality that 
should be vouchsafed to them; nay, 
the very sympathies which are denied 
them as politicians would be accorded 
them as guests, and their position 
would confer on them a degree of po- 
yularity that they had never attained 
by their ot claims. 

It would be, perhaps, too much to 
expect that foreigners, denied all free- 
dom of debate, with a fettered press 
and an inquisitorial police, should un- 
derstand the latitude allowed to public 
opinion in England, or those nice rules 
of evidence by which we are ourselves 
guided—between what are the recorded 
sentiments of the nation, and what the 
mere outpourings of a popular enthu- 
siasm. That this is an enigma of great 
difficulty is shewn by the small number 
of those who, whatever the advantages 
they have enjoyed of residence in Eng- 
land, are able to make the distinction. 
Of statesmen, probably Talleyrand was 
the only one who thoroughly under- 
stood this point; and to that fine ap- 
preciation of the national character is 
traceable no slight share of that great 
diplomatist’s success. 

It is, indeed, a rare thing to find 
any foreigner willing to believe in the 
supremacy of law in England, and who 
will credit the assertion that we have 
no power superior to the judgment 
of our tribunals. To an Austrian or 
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Italian the pretence would be merely 
laughable. That judges could not be 
awed by a minister, controlled by a 
cabinet, or bribed by a suitor, they 
would be slow to credit; and that the 
opinions of the press, or the manifesta- 
tions of public will, could be in direct 
opposition to the Government, they 
would deem a downright impossibility. 

It has frequently been Lord Pal- 
merston's task to correct the errors so 
rife on this subject; and although few 
could perform the office with a nicer 
discrimination, we are not certain that 
any remarkable success has attended 
the effort. The appeal to legality— 
the constant references to an unchang- 
able standard of right and wrong— 
seemed to be a side-winded flattery 
of those principles of constitutionalism 
which we have the credit of desiring 
to propagate among every people of 
the globe. Ifthe noble Secretary had 
contented himself with an exposition 
of our own administration of justice, 
there could be little or nothing to re- 
proach in so laudable an effort to hold 
up a good model for imitation ; but, 
unhappily, that spirit of criticism which 
seems inherent in his nature, carried 
him further, and he usually indulged 
himself in disquisitions on foreign courts 
and tribunals, very far from compli- 
mentary to either their integrity or 
their honour. 

The Blue Books abound with such 
gems of counsel, The well-known 
notes to her Majesty’s Minister at 
Athens, and some later advices to the 
Court of Tuscany, present some strik- 
ing examples of these strictures. 

It may readily be supposed, that 
such interference as this contributed 
but little to his Lordship’s popularity 
abroad, and even extended the hatred 
of his name amongst a class of officials 
who rarely take cognizance of anything 
beyond the petty interests of their im- 
mediate circle. As far as the interests 
of British subjects are concerned, we 
are sorry to admit that this policy has 
had the very reverse of a favourable 
effect, and that the course of justice, 
if not actually denied to them, is ren- 
dered a perfect mockery by the vices 
of its administration. Were the good 
public in England but aware of the 
grievous appeals for redress forwarded 
to our Foreign-Oflice from every State 
of Europe—could they but know the 
demands made to our Foreign Secre- 
tary in cases of personal injury, insult, 
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and obstruction, not to speak of the 
losses of property, and the spoliation 
occasionally effected under mock pro- 
cess of law—so far from blaming, or 
calling in question the meddlesome 
disposition of the noble Lord who so 
lately presided in that department, 
they would probably feel more disposed 
to censure the supineness of his pro- 
ceedings, and wonder at the apathetic 
slowness with which he could treat such 
appeals to his protection. 

t may easily be imagined that the 
chances of redress depend far less on 
the merits or demerits of any particular 
sase, than on the deeper and more im- 
portant relations then existing between 
our own country and that where the 
alleged injury has occurred; and, as 
in private life, the wrong which would 
admit of an easy apology here, may 
there be the origin of a deadly and im- 
placable animosity, so in diplomacy, 
events are grave or light in proportion 
to the quarter where they originate. 
Neither Don Pacifico’s table linen nor 
his wife’s wardrobe had excited the zeal 
of the noble Viscount, if the refusal of 
the Greek Government to award justice 
had not been instigated and suggested 
by Russian intrigue. Neitherhad Prince 
Corsini’s unjust attack on the Pro- 
testants of Tuscany been met with the 
withering sarcasm of its reply, if Aus- 
trian Jesuitry had not furnished the 
calumnious accusation. It may, there 
is no doubt, be a very imposing charge 
in a leading article, or it may furnish 
an amusing sketch to a witty contem- 
porary, to represent our country em- 
ploying its most powerful armaments 
—a fleet greater than ever Nelson led 
to victory—to daunt a defenceless, in- 
significant Power. But the question 
involves very different considerations 
from these ; and we are bound to ask, 
whence this opposition has proceeded, 
and to what secret influence is owing 
that stubborn resistance which a mo- 
ment’s consideration must show to be 
vain and fruitless. To understand our 
position in regard to Continental Eu- 
rope, we need scarcely travel beyond the 
Mediterranean, and there—whether we 
look on it as our high road to the East, 
or the link which binds us to those coun- 
tries with which our intercourse is 
closest—is comprised the only great in- 
terest we possess in the old world. 
It is not alone for Malta and Gibraltar, 
or for the Greek Islands, that British 
interests are excited; but every por- 


tion of the littoral claims some sepa- 
rate sympathy at our hands. Spain, 
the ally by whose side we maintained 
the greatest struggle for freedom that 
ever convulsed the Peninsula—Spain, 
to whose wasted energies we have im- 
parted the life-giving impulse of con- 
stitutional government, and with whose 
commerce our relations are daily aug- 
menting—Spain is to us a land of deep 
interest. Sardinia, though inferior in 
mercantile importance, is scarcely less 
so. The enlightened counsels which 
of late have prevailed in that country— 
the noble stand she has taken against 
the domination of Rome, call loudly 
for our admiration and good wishes. 
Looking confessedly to England as her 
example and her guide, she has drawn 
closer the ties of amity by a late treaty. 
In Sardinia, therefore, we recognise a 
true and firm ally, bound to us by the 
same love of liberty and the same prin- 
ciples of government. So was it once 
with Tuscany; the port of Leghorn 
was almost British. Not only was the 
tonnage of the vessels carrying our flag 
quadruple that of all the others, but 
the richest resident merchants, the 
most thriving of her population, claim- 
ed an English nationality. They who 
once remember the seaport as the 
Liverpool of Italy, would scarcely re- 
cognise it now—its harbour nearly de- 
serted, its great establishments closed, 
all its leading men departed. The ter- 
rible events of ’48 and ’49, and the 
state of siege still maintained in full 
force by the Austrian garrison, furnish 
the ready explanation of the change. 
The causes which led to this occu- 
pation are familiar to our readers—the 
insurrectionary attitude assumed by 
Leghorn, and its declared resolution 
not to return to the allegiance of the 
remainder of Tuscany. But, probably, 
they are not equally aware that this 
very resolve was fostered and promoted 
by Austria; that Austrian gold and 
Austrian influence urged on the insen- 
sate chiefs of a hopeless cause, to a 
declaration which, while it pledged 
them to a resistance, compelled the Go- 
vernment of the Grand Duke toseek for 
the aid of his ‘ faithful ally the Empe- 
ror.” In this way two objects of equal 
importance were compassed—the sub- 
jugation and destruction of the «* Reds” 
and the possession of Leghorn by a 
force, which, called in on an emer. 
gency, and for a special purpose, has 
ever since continued to hold their 
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ground. If this occupation were to be 
submitted to the test of legality, not a 
word could be said in its defence. Un- 
happily, however, the Treaty of Vienna 
has long ceased to be anything but 

waste paper. It may be invoked as the 
pretext for oppression ; it will never be 
quoted in defence of injured liberty 
or an invaded nétionality. 

The cause which called for Austrian 
interference no longer exists. The sub- 
jects of Tuscany are no longer in re- 
bellion against their Sov ereign. His 
authority. is recognised throughout his 
dominions. It is not even hinted that 
secret disaffection is at work ; nor have 
the Imperial spies been able to “im- 
provise” a treason, the old familiar re- 
source with which they are so conver- 
sant. On the contrary, the men of 
moderation are in the majority. ‘The 
*¢ Exalted,” asthe Mazzinists are styled, 
are looked on with disfavour and dis- 
trust. The party whose views are a 
wise constitutionalism is assuredly in 
the ascendant ; and with the successful 
example of Piedmont to guide them, 
the Tuscans might reasonably look for- 
ward with hope to a well-ordered and 
liberal Government. But such views 
are, by no means, in accordance with 
Austrian politics. In the crushing 
force of a despotism—a despotism, that 
not alone enslaves the body but de- 
grades the intellect, do they see safety 
for their Lombard possessions. Were 
Tuscany but to follow the path of Pied- 
mont, how could the cause of progress 
be arrested on the Po ?—how would 
the millions of the Milanese endure 
the bondage within sight and hearing 
of freedom ?—how long would they be 
satisfied to submit to the daily military 
executions, the banishments, the con- 
fiscations, for the very exercise of those 
rights which, on the opposite bank of 
a narrow river, are the guaranteed pos- 
sessions of freemen ? No; the Austrian 
occupation of Tuscany is all-essential 
to the success of that system whose 
sole secret is repression. It might have 
been supposed that the events of '48 
had shaken the confidence of men in the 
old Metternich system, and established 
beyond contest the simple fact, that 
bayonets and grape-shot may retard, 
but never can obliterate the instinctive 
love of liberty in the human heart, 
and that as civilisation teaches habits 
of self-restraint and control, so also it 
strengthens the aspirations after that 
regulated freedom, deprived of which, 
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there is neither individual self-respect 
nor national greatness. Far from this 
being the case, the anarchy and blood- 
shed by which the party of disorder 
deranged the plans and scattered the 
counsels of wise and good men, were 
assumed as the evidences that freedom 
was but another name for unbridled ex- 
cess, and that liberty and pillage were 
convertible terms. 

To such of our countrymen as have 
not witnessed the spectacle, the Aus- 
trian position in ‘Tuscany would seem 
something almost incredible. The Im- 
perial forces are here at the express de- 
mand of and by a convention with the 
Government; and although this con- 
vention never received the consent of 
the parties who signed the treaty of 
Vi ienna, and although Lord Palmers- 
ton, in the name and ¢ on behalf of Great 
Britain, distinctly protested against 
the convention altogether, we will, for 
sake of argument, admit all its legality, 
and proceed to examine its working. 
As the subsidised troops of Tuscany, 
their duties are, of course, the same as 
those of the Grand Ducal army—their 
privileges and their immunities the 
same. To recognise them as Austrians 
would be a tacit acknowledgment by 
other Powers that ‘Tuscany was a part, 
or at least a fief of the Imperial Crown. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

They claim an exceptional position 
in every respect, not only as regards 
the distribution of their force and its 
amount, but also as to its functions. 
By an Austrian decree has the state of 
siege been maintained for two entire 
years at Leghorn; by Austrian me- 
nace is Florence now threatened with a 
similar indignity. At once proclaim- 
ing themselves above the law of the 
land they belie, they recognise as the 
chief, not the Sovereign whose forces 
they assume to be—not the Govern. 
ment in whose service they now are, 
but an Austrian Field-Marshal, whose 
head. quarters is are Milan, and whose 

rank is that of Governor of Lombardy, 
It is not a very creditable, although 
it is a well-known fact in our history, 
that we, once upon a time, subsidised 
certain troops of Hesse and Nassau, to 
assist us in the repression of a rebel 
movement in Ireland. What would 
have been thought of that arrangement 
if the mercenaries so engaged were to 
have received all their orders from An- 
halt or Biberich—acknowledged no com- 
mand issuing from British oflicers—re. 
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gulated all their movements in accord- 
ance with views and objects purely 
their own—consulting in all things the 
interest of the land they came from, 
and not that whose pay they were re- 
ceiving, and whose service they had 
taken? What, we ask, would have 
been said had some Nassau General, or 
some Hessian ‘ Field-Marshal,” from 
his fastnesses in the Taunus moun- 
tains, or some remote village of Rhine- 
land, proclaimed the city of Cork in 
a state of permanent siege, hanged 
every possessor of a fowling-piece, or 
transported any one found with a prun- 
ing-knife in his pocket ?—and lastly, 
how long should we have looked tame- 
ly on, when our allies, insolently de- 
claring themselves irresponsible, save 
to their own Government, should have 
introduced every barbarity ofa military 
code into our civil administration, and 
made corporal punishment the penalty 
of every, the slightest, offence against 
what they are pleased to call military 
honor? And yet such is precisely, and 
without any exaggeration, the exact 
position of the Austrian army in Tus- 
cany. It would be an easy, although 
a most unpleasing task, to enumerate 
instances of this 
them, we are well aware, would tax 
the credulity of our readers, as we are 
free to own they did at first our own 
ears. They would seem more like the 
records of a medieval barbarism than 
stories of the present century ; but un- 


happily they are beyond the benefit of 


a doubt; and one of these instances, 
by no means the’ gravest, is at this 
moment attracting some share of public 
opinion, from the accidental fact that 
the injured individual is our country- 
man. 

We quote from the Morning Post of 
the 30th December :— 


“We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing letter from a gentleman, himself a Bri- 
tish subject, enjoying an European reputa- 
tion, and in every way worthy of confi- 
dence :— 

“6 Florence, 30th Dec., 1851. 

“¢The openly avowed principle of render- 
ing the continent uninhabitable by English- 
men has received a new development in an 
accident that has just occurred here. Yester- 
day morning, a young Englishman, named 
Maysher (Mather), who had only been a 
short time in Florence, after standing to 
listen to the band of an Austrian regiment, 
was quietly proceeding along one of the 
narrow streets which issue from the Piazza 
del Duomo. He had not gone far, when he 
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tyranny; many of 
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perceived a barocino advancing towards 
him with all the speed at which these coun- 
try cars are usually driven. To avoid the 
danger, he jumped suddenly back, and in 
doing so came in contact with a young 
Austrian officer, who was at the same mo- 
ment coming up at the head of his guard. 
A smart blow from the flat of a sabre on the 
back was the mild rebuke for this purely acci- 
dental collision. The Englishman, very 
naturally indignant, demanded in his imper- 
fect Italian the meaning of the outrage. A 
few angry words were interchanged on either 
side, when another officer, who accompanied 
the party, stepped forward, and cut the 
young Englishman down, laying his head 
open by a sabre wound of fully a finger’s 
length. This done, the party proceeded on 
its way, and our countryman, whose blood 
covered a considerable space in the street, 
was conveyed to the City Hospital. 

“*Tt is quite unnecessary to append one 
word of comment or remark to so brutal an 
incident. The simple fact, of which I have 
endeavoured to give you the details in the 
fewest words, is far more powerful than any 
reasonings or reflections upon it. 

“* Bad as it is, it is however worse as 
part of an avowed and openly declared sys- 
tem—the orders given to the Austrian sol- 
diery here being “to use the sword or the 
bayonet on every and the slightest provoca- 
tion ;” and as by “ provocation” is under- 
stood whatever may ruffle the temper or in- 
convenience the views of these semi-civilised 
bravos, you can form some notion of the 
extent of liberty enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Tuscany, and participated in by any fo- 
reigner at present residing in this State. 

*** When I tell you that a soldier received 
forty lashes here a few days since for not 
running his bayonet through a peasant who 
had jostled him in the street, you will be 
able to guess the great probability of any 
redress being afforded in this atrocious case. 
In fact, the officer is far more likely to re- 
ceive a “ valour medal” or a cross, than to 
be subjected to the ordeal of a court-martial. 

“¢ The newspapers are filled with the out- 
rages of Paris ; but there is this to be said in 
their defence—a great political crisis has called 
for the “ state of siege ;” but nothing of the 
kind exists here. We are left at the mercy 
of a ruffian soldiery, supported in their inso- 
lence by one of the most brutal orders that 
were ever issued to an armed force in the 
midst of a peaceful population. 

“*To expect any reparation from the laws 
of the country would be worse than folly. 
The men who tyrannise in this way are both 
above the law and the Government; and 
Tuscany is at this moment an Austrian pro- 
vince, without even that poor pretension to 
protect liberty which Austrian legislation 
provides, 

“*Thave only to add, that among military 
men of every nation of Europe, of which 
there are individuals at present here, but one 
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opinion prevails as to this event—that it was 
brutal and unsoldierlike, totally uncalled 
for by the event, and evidencing as great a 
degree of cowardice as want of self-com- 
mand. 

“ ¢Tt will satisfy Mr. Maysher’s (Mather’s) 
friends to learn that his wound, though se- 
vere, is not dangerous, and that he is receiv- 
ing every attention of skill and kindness 
from the officials of the hospital.’ ” 


Now, here is precisely one of those 
eases, which, yet to be decided on, 
will at once expl: uin by its issue the 
position of the Austrian troops in Tus- 
cany. Should the legal tribunals of 
the Grand Duchy pronounce their in- 
competence to entertain a question 
which pone to martial law, we then 
naturally ask in what quarter is re- 
dress to be sought for ? 


(FROM THE MORNING POST.) 


“We have been favoured with the sub- 
joined communication relative to the outrage 
at Florence, a member of Parliament, 
who is intimately acquainted with the young 
gentleman and his family, and has had op- 


from 


portunities of perusing the latest accounts of 


the brutal and cowardly attack :— 


“© To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“ ¢ Srr,—The details of this atrocious case 
are in reality even worse than described by 
your able correspondent at Florence. 

“*My young friend had 
abroad for his health, 
to gain it in Italy. 
music, and accustomed to Austrian bands, 
as he had passed some time in Germany, he 
stood with pleasure listening to one, and was 
afterwards moving quietly on, as described, 


ordered 


and was endeavouring 


been 


when he was struck violently by the flat of 


a naked sword from behind—no offence being 
given, no words passed. He then turned 
round and was expostulating, as every 
Englishman of spirit would do on such an 
unprovoked assault, when another armed 
ruffian—another Austrian officer — stepped 
forward and cut him down without a word, 
leaving him there to die. 

“* Tt must have ample and speedy redress, 
or the security of every Englishman abroad, 
within reach of an Austrian sabre, will be 
compromised. 

“*The honour and influence of England 
herself demand that such scenes should be 
put an end to. 

“ «If not—the sooner all English families 
withdraw from Italy the better; as there is 
no act, however bloody or bad, that may not 
be perpetrated upon them; for, encouraged 
by their impunity, and burning with some 
unaccountable hatred against the English, 
the Austrian armies will become little better 
than organised assassins—an armed anarchy. 


Passionately fond of 
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“¢Too high praise cannot be given to the 
medical officers, and others, of the City Hos- 
pital, for their kindness—almost devotion, 
to him in his sufferings. Nor can the atten- 
tion and manliness of every Englishman in 
Florence be too highly spoken of. Their 
bearing and daily visits of inquiry—their 
offers of service and sympathy, will not easily 
be forgotten by those interested in his fate, 
and never, I am sure, by himself. 

‘The Austrians themselves, at Florence, 
are beginning to feel uneasy at the conse- 
quences indic ated by these unequivocal pro- 
ceedings. 


“*T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


oe 


“ * January 10, 1852, 

“¢P.§._Since I wrote the foregoing, let- 
ters have been received from Florence, not 
quite so satisfactory, of Mr. Erskine Mather’s 
state. 

‘“** His young brother writes, 
2nd :— 

‘“ Erskine has had leeches put on his 
forehead and behind his ears last night and 
this morning; because, as the doctor says, 
‘he is to be kept low, and that he is to be 
kept quiet, and is not to be excited.’ For 
that effect, orders have been given not to 
allow any one to visit him.” 

‘On the 3rd he appears somewhat bet- 
ter. His brother, writing on that day (he 
writes every day), says :— 

‘* Erskine is to-day better than he was 

yesterday. The matter was taken out of 
the wound to-day, which relieved him a 
good deal. He has now no headache, and 
is only weak from loss of blood. Now that 
nearly all danger of fever has left him, he 
will, I hope, recover rapidly. . . . Mr. 
Charles Lever, the distinguished author (he 
continues), is very kind to him—as Erskine 
says, acting more like a father than a 
stranger ; he visits him regularly, he and I 
being the only persons allowed to see him, 
so that he may not be excited in talking too 
much, which would injure him. . . He 
has now been in the hospital six days. 
They wanted to bring him to our quarters 
at first, but he said ‘ No—nowhere will I be 
so well attended to as I am here.’ He is in 
what they call the ‘nobles’ room,’ which is 
different from the others in this—that it is 
for the higher classes—and the attendance 
is of the best description, though it is good 
in the others, They have been exceedingly 
kind and attentive to him throughout.” 

‘“* «The prominence which the editor of the 
Morning Post has given to this distressing 
case, showed so sincere an interest in it, that 
it is thought he may be happy to know the 
present state of the sufferer, and, above all, 
of the kind, considerate, and manly bearing 
of our distinguished countryman, Mr. C harles 
Lever, from the first moment of the outrage ; 
which has evidently won the hearts of the 
two brothers, and the respect and esteem of 
their relatives.’ 


on January 
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“We have made inquiries of Mr. Mather’s 
family, and rejoice to learn that he is some- 
what better, though very weak from loss of 
blood. Every British resident in Florence, in- 
cluding the British Ambassador, has waited 
on him, to expres their sympathy, and the 
firmest determination to have full and ample 
redress for this cowardly outrage. 

“We also understand that Earl Granville, 
the Foreign Secretary of State, has assumed a 
position becoming a British minister, upon 
this dastardly attack on a subject of these 
realms; and the threat of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg to make Europe too hot for English- 
men, of which, we presume, this is one of the 
means, may yet be made to recoil on his own 
head. 

“Tt is most gratifying to learn, that Mr. 
Mather and his brother have sustained, 
through these trying circumstances, the 
honour of their country; for while the 
former was lying bleeding on the ground, 
he desired the latter, who is only seventeen 
years of age, to follow the assailant to his 
quarters, and take care to identify him, 
which he immediately did, accompanied by 
competent witnesses. After carrying Mr. 
Mather to the hospital, this spirited young 
gentleman laid his complaint before the 
Charge d’Affairs and Prince Lichtenstein, 
demanding redress. 

“ Mr. Erskine Mather, as all can testify 
who have the pleasure of knowing him, is a 
young man of extremely polite and courteous 
manners, and, we believe, utterly incapable 
of giving wanton offence to the humblest 
individual ; which circumstance renders this 
brutal assault upon him one of the most un- 
provoked outrages which it is possible to 
conceive. From the energy with which all 
are acting, there can be no doubt it will be 
made a means for the future of greater pro- 
tection for the English who are resident 
abroad. 

‘“* Mr. Mather has left here to join his sons 
in Florence, the Foreign Minister in England, 
we understand, having determined on the 
fullest redress.” 


Will the Tuscan military authorities 
institute an inquiry, and name a court- 
martial to try the cause? It would be 
unfair to prejudge the decision, but we 
apprehend they will not, and, simply, 
because they dare not. Austrian su- 
premacy here is too acutely felt to be 
disavowed ! 

The influence that is acknowledged 
at the “ Pitti,” is recognised through 
every channel of the Government, and 
the slightest word of Field Marshal 
Radetzsky is of far deeper significance 
than the most formal ch te ati 
emblazoned with all the titles of his 
Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke Leopold. 
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What Convention, we then ask, ever 
did, or ever could establish such a sys- 
tem as this? Can such an imperium 
in imperio be suffered in any State of 
Europe? It is worse than absurd to 
talk of treaties in the face of acts, 
which not only violate every stipula- 
tion of national independence, but are 
calculated to outrage and insult every 
sense of national honour ! 

Some weeks since, two Englishmen, 
natural sons, we believe, of the late 
Lord Aldborough, were tried at Leg- 
horn for the crime of high treason. 
Of the nature of the evidence against 
them, the specific charges adduced, 
or the other circumstances of the 
trial, we are unable to speak, because 
not only was the court a secret one, 
composed of Austrian officers, but the 
accused were denied all access to coun- 
sel, and totally excluded from every 
ordinary means of defence. They may, 
for aught we know, have been guilty 
of everything alleged against them, or 
they may have been perfectly innocent; 
all possibility of arriving at the truth 
being totally beyond our ken. 

They were, on such testimony as 
seems to have satisfied their judges, 
found guilty, and condemned—the one 
to be hanged, the other to be shot; 
and this sentence, submitted to Field- 
Marshal Radetzsky, has since been 
commuted to imprisonment for life in 
a fortress. Now, as we have already 
said, upon the guilt or innocence of these 
unhappy young men we cannot say a 
word ; the only question on which we 
have a claim to speak is this—by what 
right, or under what clause of any 
Convention, does Field-Marshal Ra- 
detzsky, an Austrian officer in com- 
mand at Milan, revise the proceed- 
ings of a court-martial held in Tus- 
cany? Since when have British sub- 
jects resident in the Grand Dukedom 
relinquished all claim to the protec- 
tion of the laws of that country, and 
consented to be tried and judged by the 
military code of Austria? 

The case is not one of speculative 
internationality. These men are Eng- 
lish, Like Mr. Mather, they are our 
countrymen; and the question is not 
important, only, as regards the indivi- 
duals, but far more as involving the 
national honour. 

If Tuscany be indeed an Austrian 

rovince, and her Grand Duke be an 
ats prefect, let us at least know 
it—let us, as an Austrian minister, 
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with more frankness than acuteness, 
lately observed to ourselves, withdraw 
our Minister from a Court where we 
possess neither influence nor object, 
and seek out as a sojourn some por- 
tion of the Continent which, if less 
favoured by nature, will be, at least, 
more graciously dealt with by man. 
But if the independence of this beau- 
tiful country be worth preserving—if 
Austrian rule be a most imperfect 
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civiliser, and the stick of her corporal 
but an indifferent schoolmaster—and, 
lastly, if we owe influence in this quar- 
ter of the globe to the first of our Con- 
tinental influences, then, we say, there 
is no time to be lost in declaring it; 
and it behoves our new Foreign Secre- 
tary so to act, that Englishmen may 
not be obliged to exclaim, “ Would 
we had Lord Palmerston back again !” 


THE HEIRS OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SEED IS SOWN FROM WHICH THE WHIRLWIND SHALL BE REAPED. 


AterHeta was not the only one of the 
inhabitants of Randolph Abbey who 
had left it next morning before the 
first sunbeams had shone on its old 
turrets. She was to be seen, as usual, 
in the grey dawn of the morning, taking 
her quiet way along the path of her 
daily pilgrimage; the tall drooping 
figure seeming unable to support the 
heavy head that was bent towards the 
ground, whilst her clasped hands were 

ressed upon her breast, according to 

er invariable custom. Thus, heeding 
neither the chill wind, which failed to 
call a tinge of colour on her marble 
face, nor the cold dew that rained upon 
her, from the ,thickly-laden branches 
of the trees, she passed on through 
the park, to a small door which led to 
the open country, and so disappeared. 

Now, through that same gate an- 
other had gone some two hours earlier ; 
but not as she went, openly before the 
eyes of all who might care to watch 
her—the steps that had preceded hers 
were stealthy, and many a backward 
lance was cast through the dim twi- 
fight. It was Gabriel who so cautious- 
ly stole through the plantation that 
morning ; but no sooner was he out- 
side the park walls, and safe from obser- 
vation, than he changed from his quiet 
gliding step, and darted off with ex- 
traordinary speed. He did not go near 
the turnpike road, but took a straight 
line across the country, leaping hedges 
and ditches, and every other obstacle 
which came in his way, till he had 
passed considerably the boundary of 


Sir Michael’s estate. The lands on 
which he now had entered belonged to 
another proprietor, whose abode, a fine 
old house, in the Elizabethan style, 
might be seen standing in a most pic- 
turesque situation on a height, which 
rose from the centre of a deep valley. 

This vale was thickly wooded, and a 
bright stream flowed through the midst 
of it. The village belonging to the 
property was at the foot of the hill on 
the opposite side, but there were seve- 
ral cottages belonging to the tenantry 
scattered about among the trees in va- 
rious directions; one of these stood in a 
particularly isolated position, on the 
bank of the stream, almost entirely 
concealed from view by the rocks and 
bushes. Towards this hut, for it was 
little more, Gabriel directed his steps, 
and soon found himself standing under 
one of the windows. It was closely 
barred, as might be expected at that 
early hour ; but Gabriel knocked softly 
against the shutter, and then went round 
to the door; almost before he reached 
it, it was opened, and closed again as 
quickly, when he had passed into the 
house. He now stood in a small room, 
rather better furnished than is usually 
the case in cottages of that description ; 
there was an evident attempt to give it 
a sort of drawing-room look, which ill- 
befitted the size, and therough floorand 
walls. From this room a door opened 
into the kitchen, where everything was 
of the most ordinary kind. 

The house appeared to be inhabited 
by one solitary individual only, whonow 
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stood beside Gabriel; this was a woman 
of some fifty years of age, who still was 
very handsome, tall, with jet black hair 
and eyes, and a proud look, which might 
have rivalled Lady Randolph herself: 
yet it was, by no means, an agreeable 
style of beauty ; her expression was pe- 
culiarly unpleasant—half-crafty, half- 
insolent; and her whole appearance was 
essentially coarse and vulgar. She wore 
a dress of common materials, such as 
are used only by persons of the lower 
ranks, and to which the costly rings 
that sparkled on her fingers presented 
a strange contrast. She greeted Ga- 
briel, however, with an evident tender- 
ness, which, for amoment, greatly im- 
proved her expression; and drawing 
him quickly into the little kitchen, she 
made him sit down at a table where 
some breakfast was already laid out. 

«‘So, mother, you expected me,’ 
said Gabriel, as he glanced at these 
preparations ; “or you would not have 
been so early astir.” 

‘© To be sure I did—I have expected 
you every morning for this last week, 
and [ have been half out of my senses 
with impatience because you did not 
come. What did you mean by neglect- 
ing me this way ?—do you think I don’t 
know how much you must have to tell 
me of the doings of Randolph Abbey ? 
I know the last heir is come.” 

“*But you do not reflect how diffi- 
cult it is for me to come here unob- 
served ; I am always in terror that our 
relationship will be discovered.” 

‘‘ Well, thank goodness!” said the 
proud woman, with a toss of her head, 
‘the day is coming, if only you play 
your cards well, and let yourself be 
guided by me, when you will have no 
reason to be ashamed of your mother. 
I should like to see who won’t be ready 
to pay their visit to Mrs. Randolph, 
mother to the master of Randolph 
Abbey.” 

**Not so fast,” said Gabriel. «I 
assure you I thought the game was up 
yesterday; and were it not for a scheme 
I have in view, which I think may be 
cleverly worked out, I should think so 
still.” 

‘«* How ?—tell me all, all, quick.” 

‘* But I have something to hear, too. 
I know Aletheia has been with you.” 

**She has, but you shall not hear 
one word about her till you have made 
me understand all that is going on. I 
have no confidence in you since this 
mad love of yours took half the spirit 
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out of you. If I were not always at 
hand to keep you up to the work, you 
would fail, Ta certain, and lose the 
estate for the sake of this girl.” 

«* But [ tell you, mother, I choose to 
have both; and if Thad not felt you 
were necessary to me, I should not 
have undergone all the risk and anxiety 
of having you concealed so near me ; 
above all things, however, remember 
that it is your interest as well as mine 
that I should gain Aletheia, for I should 
then have her chance of the inheritance 
as well as my own.” 

‘‘ No doubt ; and this alone recon- 
ciles me to her sharing it with you, 
and gives me patience to act by her as 
Ido; but I shall be mistress, then, 
when we've got the Abbey. I can tell 
her I have not submitted to be deprived 
during twenty long years of my right- 
ful station, as your father’s widow, to 
knock under to your wife, Gabriel, just 
when the object of my ambition is 
gained at last.” 

«* You shall do as you will, mother, 
if you will gain me Aletheia, and the 
estate,” said Gabriel, his countenance 
denoting some of the disgust which he 
always felt when he left the more re- 
fined atmosphere of Randolph Abbey, 
to come in contact with his mother’s 
innate vulgarity. 

«© Well, now tell me what has been 
going on, like a good boy; you wear 
my patience out.” 

«© You know that uncle Edward’s 
daughter is come.” 

«© Yes, I watched the carriage taking 
her up from the boat. I took care not 
to be seen behind the trees, but I 
caught a glimpse of her; a childish look~ 
ing creature she seems to be.” 

‘She has won Sir Michael’s heart, 
whatever she is.” 

** Don’t tell me so,” half screamed 
the woman. 

*“*Too true. He scarcely conceals 
from us, or from herself, that he has 
already fixed upon her for his heir.” 

‘Tt shall not be—it shall not be,” 
said his mother, striking the table vio- 
lently with her hand. “It was bad 
enough to have to struggle with Wal- 
ter; but I will find means to prevent 
this.” 

‘* Patience, mother ; I told you [had 
a plan.” 

** Out with it, then; let us see what 
it is like.” 

‘‘ Simply that I think it would be no 
difficult matter to make Lilias fall in 

2A 
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love with Hubert Lyle, and you may 
fancy howSir Michael would relish that.” 

** What !” exclaimed his mother, with 
a shriek of delight; ‘do you mean that 
proud woman's deformed son ?—that 
would be achance. I fancy I see the 
old man’s rage. I've owed him a 
grudge this many a day, and upon my 
word this would settle it to my full sa- 
tisfaction ; but how isit possible? Take 
care, Gabriel, you don’t miss the game ; 
surely that pretty girl would never take 
up with a cripple.” 

*‘ Never fear, I know what I am 
about. I have read her character 
through and through ; she is just that 
generous, romantic sort of girl that 
would choose to make up to him for his 
misfortunes by her love ; precisely be- 
cause he is deformed and neglected by 
all, she would be disposed to give her- 
self to him.” 

*¢ More fool she ; but if you can ma- 
nage it, it’s a capital affair for us ; there 
would be an end to her chance of the 
heiress-ship fast enough; but how on 
earth it is to be done, I cannot con- 
ceive. Sir Michael keeps him locked 
up, does he not ?—he will never let her 
go near him.” 

«* Why, no, he does not exactly lock 
him up ; but certainly that is the great 
difficulty, that my uncle will be disposed 
to take all means to keep his favourite 
apart trom Lyle, whom he hates. How- 
ever, I have laida plot by which I can 
settle it all, I think; see if you can fol- 
low my scheme, mother, for it is intri- 
cate enough.” 

«¢ And pray who taught you to plot, 
if not myself, master Gabriel?” said his 
mother, triumphantly. “ A likely story, 
indeed, that I should find it difficult to 
understand your plan !—let us hear it, 
and I'll tell you ifit is fit for working.” 

«“ Here it is then: the arrangement 
which Sir Michael has made in his own 
mind is, that Lilias should marry Wal- 


ter, whom he likes best next to herself 


amongst his heirs. He was a good deal 
annoyed last night to find that I saw 
through this plan, in case I should at- 
tempt to thwart it; but as he never 
concealed from me that I was the one 
whom he could least endure of us all, 
and the last certainly he would choose, 
I thought it best to let him sup- 
pose that having no hope of the suc- 
cession, I should be satislied to receive 


from him a handsome compensation, if 


I assisted him in the scheme I had dis- 
covered.” 
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** But you would not be satisfied,” 
interrupted his mother, angrily, “ with 
any such thing.” 

*¢ Of course I should not,” said Ga- 
briel ; ‘* but for my own ends I chose it 
to appear so to the old man: he is con- 
vinced, therefore, that he has enlisted 
me by the best means in his cause, and 
he will trustme. Now, what I design 
to do is this—he will depend upon me 
for information as to the state of mat- 
ters in the family, for you know he 
shuts himself up all day to work at his 
chemical experiments; and I shall keep 
him always satisfied that the affair is 
progressing just as he would wish be- 
tween Walter and Lilias, whilst in rea- 
lity I shall be furthering her intercourse 
with Hubert tothe utmost of my power. 
Should Sir Michael discover this, or at 
least discover that they meet, as most 
likely he will, I shall tell him that it is 
essential to the success of hisown scheme 
that it should be so, as Lady Randolph 
is only prevented trying to break off 
the marriage of Lilias and Walter, so 
greatly against her own interests, be- 
cause the pleasure she takes in Hubert’s 
society blinds her to the fact that her 
heart is given to Walter. ‘Then some 
fine day, when the plot is ripe for it, and 
Lilias has gone too far to recede, I 
shall find means to let the truth be 
known to the old man, and you will 
just see whether Hubert and she are 
not both turned out of the house fast 
enough, and what is more, if I succeed 
in all I mean to attempt, Walter shall 
be turned out along with them, for 
having aided and abetted in their pro- 
ceedings. Now, mother, what do you 
say to that? We shall make a pretty 
clearance, shall we not, if I can accom- 
plish it?” 

‘© A fine scheme, truly! but, as 
you say, if you can do it. I have my 
doubts, for it is a subtle business; and 
what I think the greatest difficulty is 
the probability of the girl losing an 
estate and a husband like Walter, for 
the sake of this deformed man.” 

** You do not know her as I do.” 

** Well, you must even take your 
own way, and we'll hope for the best ; 
but be sure you let me know how mat- 
ters speed.” 

«7 will. And now it is my turn. 
Come near that I may learn eyery 
word and look of Aletheia when you 
saw her last; and most of all tell me 
that you are certain she still remains 
in perfect ignorance who you are.” 
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«* There can be no doubt of it. She 
considers me only as a tenant of Mr. 
Sydney’s, and she comes here for no 
other reason but because she knows 
I lived at Sydney Court in my youth, 
and can tell her more of the present 
master than any one else.” 

** And you take care to bring her 
into this kitchen only, and to take off 
all those rings before she sees you.” 

“Don't be afraid, Gabriel,” said the 
woman bitterly; ‘‘ your future wife 
thinks of your mother no otherwise 
than as the daughter of Mr. Sydney's 
housekeeper—his servant, in short. 
Oh! child, I must have loved you 
well to submit to such degradation.” 

* You love Randolph Abbey bet- 
ter,” said Gabriel, calmly, “and you 
well know that our best hope of gain- 
ing it lies with Aletheia; my own 
chance is small enough, I can tell 
you.” 

** We shall make it greater before 
we've done,” said his mother. 

«‘ But Aletheia,” continued Gabriel, 
impatiently ; «tell me what passed 
in your last interview ?’ 

“ The old story,” said the woman. 
«She came and asked me, with that 
sweet mournful voice of hers, how I was, 
and if there were anything she could 
do, to make me happier or more com- 
fortable. Then she went and sat down 
on that low stool in the dark corner, 
and asked me if I would tell her some 
more details of my life in the days when 
I lived at Sy dney Court; and I know 
well what that means. She cares little 
enough for the doings of the house- 
keeper's daughter ; but when I begin 
to speak of Richard Sydney, she buries 
her face in her hands, and listens as if 
my words were to be life or death to 
her.” 

*¢ And you take care to tell his his- 
tory in such a way, as to destroy for 
ever all idea of a marriage with ‘him, 
if ever she has thought ‘of it?” said 
Gabriel, eagerly. 

« She never has had any thought of 
the kind,” said the woman; “I am 
now perfectly certain of that, what- 
ever may be the meaning of their mys- 
terious friendship. She knows that 
the curse of madness has been upon 
his family for centuries, working fear- 
ful misery to their race, from genera- 
tion to generation, and that this Ri- 
chard, the last of his house, has vowed 
that the lague shall terminate with 
him, and that he will sacrifice himself 
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to a solitary life rather than marry 
with this poison in his veins, and pro- 
pegate the evil still further. She 
snows this full well, and approves of 
it; for when I said it was a noble 
thing in him to be the first of all his 
family who had courage to make this 
sacrifice of himself, and give up all 
chance of happiness as a husband and 
a father, she answered—‘ he does but 
his bounden duty: they sinned of his 
race, who feared not to have children 
born to them with so dreadful a taint 
in their blood, and to give life to inno- 
cent beings charged with such a curse. 
It is a piteous thing, in truth, that 
one so noble and so good as he is 
should be the chosen victim ; ; but still 
it is a righteous holocaust, and his 
shall be the martyr’s crown.’” 

‘* Mother, this is good news, in- 
deed. She said this the last time you 
saw her, did she ?—then certainly there 
is no fear of a marriage there.” 

*¢ None whatever, for I tried her in 
every way. I said, for instance, that 
I wondered sometimes if Mr. Sydney 
would be able to keep his stern resolu- 
tion through all the temptations that 
might beset him. So fine-looking a 
man as he is would, most likely, win 
some woman’s heart ; and if he did, he 
might consider it a higher duty still to 
make her happy. But youshould have 
seen how Aletheia looked round at me 
when I said this. ‘ Make her happy !’ 
she exclaimed—‘ at the cost of his own 
holy vow, taken before high Heaven, 
for the good of man! Make her happy ! 
and extend this scourge throughout 
the world, giving birth to miserable 
beings foredoomed to such madness 
and such despair! Never !—he has too 
great a mind, too pure and generous 
a heart so weakly to fall; and if he 
were thus to forget the holy rectitude 
to which he has made an offering of 
himself and all the joys of earth, sure- 
ly there cannot exist a woman base 
enough to lure him into such defection, 
or to purchase her own life’s happi- 
ness with his soul’s perjury. Yes, 
though she so loved him that to die 
for him were the sweetest joy her 
heart could know, yet, whilst her own 
moral sense acknowledges that it is 
no less than his strict duty to give up 
the dearest earthly ties, that he may 
cause the agony of this madness to 
cease with the extinction of his race, 
she rather would endure an existence, 
whose every moment should be utter 
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misery, than cause him, for her sake, 
to sin.” I tell you, Gabriel, when 
she said this, I felt as if her voice 
had spoken it to my heart, that she 
loved him with a love whose depth 
and nature neither you nor I could 
understand ; but as it is equally plain 
that she will never marry him, I don’t 
suppose the love will stand much in 
our way.” 

*‘ If it be that which so fills her soul 
that she has neither thought nor word 
for any living creature else, it is no 
mean enemy we have to fight, mother ; 
but I cannot understand it. What can 
be the connexion between them? No 
woman would be content, surely, to 
cherish all her life long so utterly 
hopeless a passion; the very thought 
of so wasted an existence would crush 
her very heart. One would think it is 
not possible, and I will not believe it, 
that at her age she can submit to con- 
template a long tract of years in this 
world, given up to such a desolation of 
constancy as this. I am certain there 
is a mystery in it which we cannot 
fathom. Are you certain, mother, that 
Richard Sydney is the person who 
comes so mysteriously to visit her once 
every month ?” 

«*T am nearly sure of it. You told 
me what day he came, and I have taken 
care to spy out Mr. Sydney’s move- 
ments. Well, you know, from week’s 
end to week’s end, usually, he never 
leaves Sydney Court, and takes no ex- 
ercise but on the terrace or in the gar- 
den; and yet as regularly as possible 
on that day he mounts his horse and 
rides off in the direction of Randolph 
Abbey: so I think it is plain enough 
that he and the visitor are one and the 
same.” 

«« Tf it be so,” said Gabriel, gloomily, 
*¢ it is, then, he in whom her whole 
being is so absorbed, that she seems to 
live but in one thought; for, freely as 
she talks to you, at Randolph Abbey 
she is never seen to move out of her 
statue-like calm, excepting on that one 
occasion when her visitor is expected ; 
and then it is sufficient but to look in 
her face to see how the very soul within 
her is lashed up to some fearful emo- 
tion, like the waves of the sea in a 
storm. Ah! mother, you do not know 
what madness it is to me to see this— 
to feel that there is a human being in 
the world who has power to make that 
heart beat so intensely, that I fancy I 
can almost hear it; whilst J, who wor- 
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ship the very stones her feet have 
touched, cannot move her for one mo- 
ment out of the cold lethargy which 
seems to ignore my ex xistence.” 

«C ourage |! child. If once we can 
detach her from this Sydney, depend 
upon it she will come to love you. No 
woman's heart could resist such affec- 
tion as yours,” said the mother, with 


‘ natural partiality. 


** But what is the nature of her con- 
nexion with Sydney?” said Gabriel, 
stamping on the ground impatiently. 
*¢ It is this that confounds me. One 
sees plainly that she must be withdrawn 
from him, or I never shall have a 
chance ; but since she certs ainly never 
means to marry him, I cannot Conceive 
what is the meaning of the subtle, mys- 
terious tie that binds her to him, or 
how it is to be broken: we seem to be 
fighting with shadows.’ 

‘© I don’t understand it any more 
than yourself. I am only certain of 
one thing—that till she can be made to 
hate or to despise him, she never will 
give a thought to any one else in this 
world. I assure you, Gabriel, it per- 
fectly appals me to see her face when 
IT am talking of him. I am not given 
to be much moved by other people’s 
feelings; but when I am telling her, 
as she makes me tell her almost every 
time she is here, the history of Richard 
Sydney’s sufferings, from the time when 
he was first awoke out of his ignorance 
of the family malady, by the suicide of 
his father, in a fit of raging insanity, to 
the death of his mother r; ‘and how she, 
in her last hour, bewailing the sin she 
had committed in marrying his father, 
and so causing him to break the resolu- 
tion which he had taken, that he would 
remain single, and let the curse die 
with him, as Richard has now determin- 
ed, besought her son at least to redeem 
his parents’ weakness by his strength, 
and offer up himself as the final victim ; 
and how Richard did solemnly promise 
on his knees, and sealed the promise by 
kissing the cross she wore. Ah! I was 
there, and I saw how white the lips 
were with which he touched the holy 
sign, and how he has kept the vow in- 
violate unto this day, and lived a lonely 
man, waiting till death shall bury him 
and the curse in one deep grave. 
WhenIam telling Aletheia these things, 
Gabriel, it makes my very blood run 
cold to see the look of her face—that 
dead-white face—rigid as though it 
were gazing out from a shroud, and the 
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eyes, growing, with their fixed stare, 
unnaturally large; those living eyes, 
glaring out from unfathomable depths, 
with a strong, horrible, torturing pas- 
sion, which seems too strong for flesh 
and blood to bear, and never a tear in 
them, but only the cold drops of agony 
standing out on her forehead, and the 
clasped hands working all the while 
convulsively. ‘Then, when she rises to 
leave me, she totters, faint and almost 
dying, from the exhaustion of her in- 
tense feeling.” 

**Oh! mother, stop, I cannot bear 
it,” said Gabriel, starting up, and pac- 
ing the room in great agitation ; ‘* how 
she mugt love him, so to suffer! Oh! 
Aletheia—my Aletheia, will you never 
be mine? Mother, is there no chance 
of this man going mad like his fore- 
fathers?” and as Gabriel asked the 
question his face had the expression of 
a fiend. 

** Not the slightest,” said the woman 
coolly, * I have ascertained that from 
the family doctor, who knew me well 
as the housekeeper’s daughter, and 
knows nothing of mymarriage. He told 
me it would have declared itself in 
Richard years ago, had there been any 
chance of his being attacked. It has 
invariably betrayed itself in those of 
the family who had it, when they were 
quite young; but several of the Sydneys 
have escaped altogether, and they have 
all been different in appearance and 
constitution from those who have been 
insane. He says Richard is perfectly 
safe, though it is equally certain he 
would convey it to his children.” 

«* Then, how is he to be got rid of ?” 
said Gabriel, impatiently ; ‘ you said 
something of making Aletheia hate or 
despise him—how is it to be done ?” 

** Patience, child, we don't see our 
way clear yet; we must find out a little 
more, as to the real nature of their ac- 
quaintance, and then we can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances as they arise. 
I have no doubt whatever that we 
shall be able to manage it; for if we 
cannot turn her heart against him, it 
will not be difficult to make her fancy 
that his has gone from her, in whatever 
shape it may have been given hitherto. 
The very intensity and greatness of 
her love for him will make her so sen- 
sitive, that I am certain this will be 
easily done in some way ; if we can but 
rouse her woman's pride, or make her 
think it would be better for him to be 
freed from her, the business is done.” 


« Well, mother, you give me hope, 
for I have confidence in your judg- 
ment, and still more in your talents for 
intrigue; but remember this, if any- 
thing is to be done at all, you alone can 
do it, for Aletheia evidently thinks 
that, in your inferior station, you could 
neither suspect her nor understand 
anything of her interior history ; and so 
she speaks openly to you, in order to 
draw out whatever information you 
can give her; whereas with us at 
Randolph Abbey she is more like a 
dead corpse moving about among us, 
deaf to all human sounds, and blind to 
all earthly sights, than a living being 
on whose passions it would be possible 
to work. In fact we, none of us, should 
ever be able to know anything what- 
ever of her life or state of mind; 
events might occur which should strike 
death to her heart, yet her eyes and 
lips would give no sign of it tous. You 
only have, strangely enough, got the 
clue to her soul, as it were, and, 
therefore, with you all our hopes must 
rest.” 

‘“‘If so I will make good use of my 
power, never fear. You will not doubt 
my zeal at all events; but you have 
your part to perform also, Gabriel, 
You have to bring me a strict account 
of all that goes on at Randolph Abbey, 
especially all particulars of Sydney’s 
visit there, so that I may be ready, at 
any instant, to take advantage of the 
smallest circumstance favourable to our 
plan for separating those two, defini. 
tively.” 

«You are right, and I will take care 
to keep you thoroughly au courant. 
And now [ must go; only, mother, tell 
me have you watched Aletheia, day b 
day, in her morning pilgrimage—is 1t 
still the same ?” 

«¢ The same precisely.” 

«‘ She still comes, does she ?” asked 
Gabriel, sorrowfully — “ struggling 
with her tender feet up that steep and 
difficult ascent, as I saw her that one 
day when I watched her; struggling 
up so wearied, so exhausted, with 
powers over-strained to a fearful ex. 
tent, and yet, with her unconquered 
will, gaining the lofty summit, from 
whence the whole valley lies dis- 
played before her eyes—and then 
standing there, with folded hands, 
casting down that one wistful gaze, so 

assionately mournful, it makes one 
las to see her die rather than feel that 
she is living in such suffering. And 
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when she has seemed to send her whole 
soul out in that one, deep, longing look, 
then laying herself down on the rock, 
pressing that poor pale cheek to the 
cold stone, and giving way to a burst of 
deep, miserable sobbing, such as would 
come only from a spirit broken with a 
rod of iron. Oh! when I think of her 
as I saw her, lying there weeping her 
very heart away, [ feel that one hour 
of such torture as she then endures 
were enough for a lifetime. And to 
know that this scene is repeated every 
day, it seems impossible. Mother, have 
you really seen her?” 

«¢T have—just as you have described. 
I have seen her every morning for the 
last month. I stand among the bushes 
and watch her ; she little thinks I am 
sonear. But if you want to convince 
yourself again, go up the hill now; it is 
about her time.” 

*T hardly know if I could endure to 
look upon her in her agony again. 


Ler a man be as crafty and artificial 
as he will—as much a thing moulded 
by human hands as though no Divine 
p *wer had breathed into him a living 
soul, some one passion there will ever 
be before whose intense reality his 
whole spirit will fall prostrate. On all 
other points he may make himself mas- 
ter of his feelings, his actions, and his 
words ; he may immolate them all to 
one deliberate and predeterminate end 
—and that, a plot against which his un- 
biassed nature would have revolted : 
but in the one deep living thought 
wherein his humanity will assert its 
wer, he will be for ever constrained to 
e true to it, and at its bidding to weep 
or smile, to agonise or rejoice. 

It was thus with the strong and sub- 
tle spirit of Gabriel. Master he was, 
and would be of himself, and in a great 
measure of those around him, by means 
of the most cunning and deeply-laid in- 
trigues, but the love which, sorely 

ainst his will, he had conceived for 
Aletheia Randolph swayed his power- 
ful soul, and caused it to rock and reel 
beneath its weight, like a willow in the 
wind. That which maddened him the 
most was the mystery which surrounded 
her; her position and state of mind 
were wholly inexplicable to him; he 
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Whatever be the cause of this daily 
offering up of her passionate heart, in 
these burning tears, it tells me but 
too plainly that some one, intense, tre- 
mendous feeling lies in the depth of her 
soul, which has become the very well- 
spring of her life, though the waters 
are of exceeding bitternes.” 

Gabriel spoke very mournfully, for 
his natural selfishness was at that mo- 
ment deadened by the strength of 
the love that must needs be com- 
passionate in the face of such agony 
as Aletheia’s. But his mother art- 
fully said a few words, well adapted 
to arouse his utmost irritation against 
his mysterious enemy, Richatd Syd- 
ney, and fan the flame of his am- 
bition and covetous desires concerning 
Randolph Abbey, so that he went out 
from her the same subtle, intriguing, 
calculating being, that her baneful 
teaching had rendered him from in. 
fancy. 


was firmly convinced, as we have seen 
in his conversation with his mother, that 
he need not fear a rival in Richard 
Sydney. Aletheia would not marry him 
even had he desired it; which could 
not be the case, for it was a fact, notori- 
ous in the whole neighbourhood, that 
the last of the Sydneys had never, for 
one moment, wavered in the solemn 
and noble resolution he had taken, that 
with him should terminate the unhappy 
race, on whom lay the blight of insa- 
nity in its darkest form. 

Yet, though Gabriel felt in his inmost 
heart that Aletheia would rather dig her 
grave with her own hands than cause 
this heir of a curse to swerve from his 
righteous vow, it was no less plain to 
him, by that strange instinct of the 
soul which all possess, that her whole 
being was bowed down at the feet of 
this man by the power of some passion 
which he could not comprehend ; he 
would not, he could not, believe that 
she, or any woman, however unworldly 
and careless of herself, could devote 
her existence thus, in the prime of 
youth, to so barren and hopeless a love, 
which from the hour of its dawning in 
her heart, to the setting of life itself, 
could never be other than cone living 
despair. And, again, were it even pos. 
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sible to conceive that in the deep of 
her own soul she might thus dedicate 
herself to a most rare devotion, it could 
not be that any man would accept so 
fruitless a sacrifice, be his character 
what it might. There was no motive 
for receiving thus the offering of a life 
which could never be available. Were 
he selfish and worldly, such a gift were 
a useless burden; but if noble-hearted 
and high-minded, like Richard Sydney, 
never surely would he submit that a 
whole existence should thus be immo- 
lated to him. Now, whatever might be 
the aim and end of Aletheia’s devotion 
to him, it was certain that Sydney was 
cognisaat of it; some species of com- 
pact and agreement there assuredly 
was between them—some arrangement 
definitively settled, in which no change 
was contemplated. 

Was this an arrangement which per- 
mitted that Aletheia should marry ano- 
ther? Outwardly it seemed certain 
there could be nothing to prevent such 
an event; yet a deep dark doubt lay 
at the heart of Gabriel that she was in 
some way a prisoner bound down in 
chains of iron, by the hand of the man 
whose wife, they were mutually resolved, 
she never should be. That which 
chiefly perplexed and terrified him in 
the. matter was a recollection which 
haunted him perpetually. In the frenzy 
of his anxiety, on one occasion, he had 
done that which no man of honour 
would have done; but it may have 
been seen that the teaching of his low- 
born mother was not the school where 
scrupulous honour or delicacy was to 
be acquired. He had listened at the 
door of the library, which communi- 
cated with another small room, whilst 
Aletheia and her visitor, whom he 
now knew to be Richard Sydney, were 
there; and he had heard, first the mea- 
sured accents of the man’s deep voice 
speaking calmly, sternly, for a time ; 
and then, suddenly, the sweeter tones 
of Aletheia, usually so low and musical, 
raised to what was almost a convulsive 
shriek, uttering only the words, ‘* Mer- 
cy! Oh, have mercy! Oh, not from 
you—not this from you. Have mercy 
—have mercy—have mercy.” No lan- 
guage can express how that cry thrilled 
to the very depths of his soul with 
exquisite pain. He never had heard 
her voice before in the accents of pas- 
sion, nor even with a trace of feeling ; 
and now there was in it such an agony 
of mingled terror, and entreaty, and un- 
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utterable suffering, he felt that he him. 
self must have died to reassure her—to 
relieve her from that torture. Yet 
how did he who seemed to be her mas- 
ter and tyrant answer that piteous sup- 
plication? Gabriel heard the sound, 
though he could not distinguish the 
sense, of a few harsh words of se- 
vere rebuke ; then the tread of quick 
steps towards the door, as though he 
were about to leave her in anger ; and, 
again, the convulsed tones of Altheia, 
though now subdued and choked, as 
in deadly fear, wailing out this prayer— 
« Ah, do not go; ah, mercy, mercy, 
do not go!” 

Gabriel could endure no more: he 
felt as if he were assisting at her exe- 
cution—at a process of moral torturing 
sharper than the inquisition of old; 
and he fled from the place, to be for 
evermore haunted by the memory of 
that incomprehensible scene of agony. 
There was certainly enough in all this 
sorely to perplex him; yet whatever 
were the extraordinary secret of Ale- 
theia’s life—whatever were the terrible 
tie which linked her to one whom a dark 
misfortune rendered an outcast from 
his race, Gabriel had vowed unto him- 
self that he would break it. It was, as 
it were, a promise he had made to his 
life, which must for ever be destroyed 
if the one good he had set before him- 
selfas alone to be desired, the presence, 
if not the love of Aletheia Randolph, 
were denied it. And the deeper his 
own passion for her eat into his soul, 
as it did each day that he beheld her 
mournful eloquent eyes, and heard the 
inexpressible sweetness of her voice, 
the more ardently did he steep his 
whole being in strength, that he might 
fight, not only with his fellow-creatures, 
but with destiny itself, that he might 
win her. He walked on now with a 
quick resolute step. For the moment his 
thoughts were concentrated on the one 
desire—to see her that morning when 
she went through the silent scene his 
mother had described, in which she 
offered herself up, as it were, each day, 
to the dark agony which was consum- 
ing her life. 

In this he succeeded. From among 
the thick brushwood he watched the 
drooping, lifeworn figure toiling up the 
steep ascent ;—fainting the heart he 
knew, and failing the limbs; pained and 
convulsive came the breath over the 
pale lips, for the effort was far beyond 
her strength: yet on, with a despe- 
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rate resolution, he saw her struggle 
to the summit. There was an irre- 
sistible feeling of hate and envy to 
the object, whatever it might be, 
that so absorbed the noble soul of 
Aletheia Randolph, which made Ga- 
briel hide his face in his hands, that 
he might not see her intense gaze upon 
the valley : sad, longing, as “the back- 
ward glance of a dying man upon a 
life of } Joy, or the exile ¢ on the land of 
his nativity receding from his sight ; or 
more deeply yearning still, like to the 
last look upon the face of the corpse 
whose living head has been pillowed on 
our heart, whose image, dead, is buried 
there asinatomb. He would not look 
on her when her beseeching eyes had 
in them the immensity of mournful 
love with which, none knew w hy, they 
ever looked upon the valley, He could 
not explain why, but the sight ever 
woke within him a furious jealousy. 
A little while he waited; then raised 
his head, in time to see her lie down 
upon the stones, as though she were 
stretching herself out upon the rack ; 
and through the clear morning air, 
where larks were singing, and the 
thousand voices of nature speaking joy 
and melody, there came to him the 
sound of that deep sobbing, as though 
she would have wept her very heart 
away. 

The love of Gabriel for Aletheia was 
a lawless, imperious love, without one 
shade of submission to higher powers ; 
et was he better and nobler when he 
indulged it than at any other time, 
for, at the least, it was genuine—a true 
impulse of the soul : and for this cause 
it made him at intervals self-forget- 
ting ; whereas on all other points his 
egotistical ambition, and the low, 
mean intrigues whereby he sought to 


gratify it, rendered him that saddest 
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and most despicable of characters, a 

odless, untrue, self-seeking man. Now 
he stretched out his arms towards her, 
speaking with 
ness— 

««Oh, my Aletheia, I feel it were good 
for you that you never had been born! 
But since you live, oh, pluck from your 
heart this beloved anguish! for your 
strange love is agony, and yet you 
cherish it. Cast it out, like a demon 
with which you are possessed. I will 
so give to you a life-long worship, that 
you shall yet rejoice to live.” 

He said it were better for her that 
she never had been born! Oh, pre- 
sumptuous folly! that weighs the des- 
tiny of God’s creatures in the balance 
of time, when He has moulded them 
for an eternity! Could that man, who 
never raised his heart from the dust 
from whence it sprung, have seen her 
as the angels saw her, he would have 
understood how her ardent, impassion- 
ed soul required, for its purifying, no 
less than the furnace seven times 
heated, in whose consuming flames it 
now was plunged. No lighter tribula- 
tion, no blunter instrument than the 
keen knife which she wore in that ten- 
der bosom, could have detached the 
heart, which beat so wildly, from the 
things of dust and clay, that lured it 
to idolat ry! 

The drama of this life is truly very 
strange ! Those two met a few hours 
later at Sir Michael’s breakfast-table : 
and the face of Aletheia had the monu- 
mental aspect of the marble statue 
thatseems to sleep upon the ancient 
tomb; whilst Gabriel, with his wily 
glance from side to side, his submissive 
aspect and meek assent to whatever was 
proposed, seemed the last to conceive 
a bold and resolute design, or cherish 
a violent, overwhelming passion. 


impressiv e earnest- 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TREASURES OF THE WORLD AND THE TREASURES OF THE SOUL ARE WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE, 


Lmtas had only been one week at 
Randolph Abbey; but whether or not 
it were the influence of that atmos- 


phere which seemed impregnated with 
the hot breath of the dark human 


passions working there, certain it is 
that already on her cloudless eyes there 
was an anxious shade, and the smile 


came less freely round the sweet mouth 


that never had spoken aught but gen- 
tle, guileless words. 

The truth w as, for the first time Li- 
lias had a care. She possessed all the 
bright enthusiasm of youth, in her sym- 
pathy for misfortune and her devotion 
to what she held to be a duty—an en- 
thusiasm at which the more experienced 
make a mock, but that would urge us 
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to many noble deeds, could we retain 
it through all the world’s searing to 
the last. She had made a sort of reli- 
gion to herself of the resolution she 
had taken to become the friend of the 
lonely man, persecuted, as it seemed 
to her at once by misfortune and the 
cruelty of his fellow-creatures, whom 
she had met on that eventful night. 
She held herself, indeed, bound by the 
promise she then had made to him; 
and since that hour it had been the 
source of many bright visions to her. 
She was haunted by the thought, how 
sweet it were to see his life growing 
brighter, and his heart more hopeful, 
under the influence of one pure human 
friendship, warm and disinterested. 
There is nothing more alluring to the 
young heart, if it be pure and unself- 
Ish, as was that of Lilias, than the 
dream of conferring happiness: higher, 
more intoxicating far than to receive 
joy at the hands of others, is the hope 
of being a comfort to the lowest or 
meanest upon earth; and we are very 
apt in those early days, when no expe- 
rience of disappointment or world- 
taught prudence has set a limit to the 
boundlessness of our desires for good, 
to make to ourselves an idol of some 
such vision, and our hearts a temple 
where it is enshrined in hope. 

It was thus that she had set before 
herself the dream of cheering the cold, 
dark life of Hubert Lyle, with her lov- 
ing friendship. It had become, as we 
have said, a species of religion with 
her, and her spirit rested there as in 
an earthly Eden. But she had not 
anticipated the great difficulty that 
stood in the way of its realisation, in 
the simple fact that she never saw Hu- 
bert; nor did it seem likely that he 
would ever again cross her path, 
though abiding under the same roof, 
She spent the greater part of each day 
with Sir Michael: but it was his wish 
that she should also be much with her 
cousins; and she walked with Walter, 
Gabriel, or sat with Lady Randolph 
in the drawing-room, ever hoping that 
somewhere she would meet the serene 
gaze of those dark grey eyes looking 
into her soul as they had looked on 
that moonlight night. 

But it’ was not so. Each member 
of the Randolph family was daily pre- 
sent with her; for Sir Michael made 
a point of their all habitually fre- 
quenting the public rooms, that 
he might have the malicious plea- 
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sure of showing Lady Randolph how 
he was passing his future heirs in re- 
view before him; and even Aletheia 
was constrained to appear amongst 
them with that look upon her face 
which told that, like Prometheus bound 
to his rock, so was she chained to this 
life in agony. From her Lilias shrank 
with a feeling of awe and terror which 
had its germ in the words of the stran- 
ger’s caution; but she freely associated 
with the others, and rapidly became an 
object of deep interest to Walter, pre- 
cisely as Sir Michael had hoped, and 
Gabriel predicted. But Lilias was quite 
unaware of this, and, in truth, had not 
a thought to bestow on him; though 
her natural amiability made her treat 
him with a cordial gaiety which de- 
lighted him, her whole mind was con- 
centrated on the one desire, to hear 
again the voice and behold once more 
the face of Hubert Lyle; and she de- 
voted all her energies for its accom- 
plishment. 

At last it was plain to her that no 
chance meeting was possible, and that 
she must herself take some decisive 
measure. The only indication she had 
ever had that their one brief interview 
was no strange dream of her imagina- 
tion was, that occasionally, in the still 
night, a voice full of wailing sweetness 
reached her, accompanied by the deeper 
tones of the organ; and she would 
listen breathless, it was so like an angel 


singing, and longed that she could have 


gone in her ignorance once more where 
now it was impossible she could ven- 
ture. At last, in her perfect guileless. 
ness, she resolved to do what a less 
innocent heart would have shrunk from; 
but she had that true delicacy which 
felt that candour and openness in the 
right quarter were infinitely purer and 
more dignified than reserve, 

Lady Randolph was walking one 
morning on a sheltered path by the 
side of the noble river which flowed 
through the park : it was her favourite 
haunt. Often when the memory of 
departed days was strong upon her, 
and joys for ever lost were thronging 
round her, like pale, mournful ghosts, 
she would leave the house by a private 
entrance, and betake herself to this 
solitary spot, that, in the mechanical 
process of pacing to and fro, she might 
regain the haughty composure which 
it was her pride ever to display. She 
was thus employed when she heard a 
bounding step on the bank over her 
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head. There was a waving of white 
rments among the trees—a light 
spring to the ground, as of a fawn 
sscaping to the woods; and Lilias stood 
fore her. 

Lady Randolph stopped, and look- 
ed at her with her usual cold, proud 
gaze. She had striven hard to dis- 
lke her niece, because she was so 

lainly Sir Michael’s chosen favourite ; 
But she had utterly failed; the child 
was so candid and simple, so innocent 
of all evil design, so confiding in those 
who were, in truth, her worst enemies, 
it was impossible to hate her. Nay, 
even in her secret heart, Lady Ran- 
dolph loved her in spite of herself ; 
but for this very reason she studied to 
be ever supremely haughty and chilling 
in her manner to her.  Lilias see med 
never to observe it, or at least she never 
resented it. She knew no reason why 
Lady Randolph should be unkind to 
her, and, therefore, she would not sus- 
pect her of being so; but she saw 
plainly enough that she did not seem 
to desire her society, and, therefore, 
strove, with the most. ge mtle considera- 
tion, to keep aloof from her. Now, 
however, she had a motive which she 
considered higher than any duty she 
owed her aunt; and it was without the 
slightest embarrassment that she stood 
before her, and lifted her unclouded 
eyes to the proud, handsome face. 

** I hope [ have not disturbed you,” 
she said, with her sweet, clear voice ; 
‘‘if this time is inconvenient, I will 
come again; but I wish very much to 

aak to you.” 

** How could you disturb me?” said 
Lady Randolph, half contemptuously. 
« T was not engaged in any way ;” and 
a slight flush tinged her cheek, as 
though she fanc ied Lilias could have 
guessed the deep emotion with which 
she had been struggling. 

** But you may wish to be alone,’ 
said the young girl, timidly. 

« The present society at Randolph 
Abbey certainly makes solitude pecu- 
liarly agreeable ; however, I must own, 
Lilias, you are very careful never to 
intrude on me: therefore, pray re main 
with me, if you have anything to say.’ 


Lilias turned, and walked by her 
side. 

*¢T have a great favour to ask,” she 
said. 


«JT should have thought Sir Michael 
80 fully anticipated all your desires, 
that there was nothing left for ine to 
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do,” said Lady Randolph, with a bitter 
smile, 

** He could not grant me this,” re- 
plied Liliz AS, almly looking up at her ; 
* and, yet it is the only thing i in all the 
world that I desire just now; nothing 
else has any value for me.” 

Lady Randolph looked round in sur- 
prise. 

«¢ Why, what can I possibly have in 
my power to do for you? I should 
imagine it was rather "I who might be 
supposed to ask favours of the future 
heiress of Randolph Abbey.” 

«© Oh! do not call me by that hateful 
title,” said Lilias earnestly, putting her 
hand in her aunt's. 

** Hateful title!” 

Lady R: arg gazed fixedly at her ; 
if that candid, ¢ childlike face could have 
deceived, she believed that Lilias was 
trying to delude her now, but those 
sweet truth-speaking eyes were not to 
be doubted. 

** Why is it hateful to you ?” she said 
more kindly than she had ever spoke n. 

‘Because I do not think this fine 
estate, or the empire of the world it- 
self, worth all the evil feelings and un- 
holy injustice, which the uncertain pos- 
session of Randolph Abbey seems to 
produce. I hope very earnestly it 
never may be mine, nor ‘do I expect it, 
for most certainly I never will sacrifice 
one iota of what I hold to be good and 
pure in order to obtain it.” 

“You are a strange child,” said 
Lady Randolph ; * and if your heart be 
as true as your words eee aS. 

She stopped herself; she w as going to 
have said, ‘‘ I must love you,” but she 
checked the impulse. She did not know 
Lilias enough ; she was not sure of her ; 
and, above all, let her be what she 
would, she was Sir Michael’s favourite 
niece, 

«Tell me, then, what you wished to 
ask me,” she said. 

««T will,” said Lilias, ‘‘ but first you 
must hear what occasioned the desire.” 

And with a quiet simplicity she re- 
lated to Lady Randolph the history of 
her first intétview with Hubert Ly le. 
Tt had lain sacred in her heart, the 
thought of that meeting, from the hour 
when the long, earnest gaze of the de- 
formed man had followed her as she left 
the old hall by night—and she had 
never breathed a word of their conver- 
sation to any human being, nor had she 
let a single look penetrate to the sweet 

dream of generous friendship and com. 
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munion with him which had become 
the fairest vision of her pure ambition. 
She would have felt as though she pro- 
faned had she done so; and if the idol 
thought of her soul had been devoted 
to any other object, Lady Randolph 
was, probably, the very last to whom 
she would have revealed it. But the 
woman’s instinct within her told that 
beneath the cold, proud form of that 
stately lady, there beat the heart of a 
mother, which would understand the 
deep delicacy of her intended devotion 
to the unfortunate man. She was not 
mistaken, as she told how gently, with 
her words of noble faith in goodness 
and justice, she had soothed the lonely, 
embittered heart of Hubert Lyle—how 
her sweet creed in the spirituality of 
affection, which takes no account of the 
outward form of the grosser matter, 
had given a new value and dignity to 
his existence,—Lady Randolph drew 
nearer and nearer to her; and, sud- 
denly, when Lilias ceased to speak, she 
put her hands upon the young girl’s 
head, and lifting up the innocent face 
to hers, she kissed her forehead. 

*¢ Good child, sweet child,” she said, 
*¢ you have shewn more of loving kind- 
ness and mercy to this unhappy boy in 
one half-hour than any other has done 
in all his miserable litetime.” 

«© And you will let me go on with 
this blessed work ?” said Lilias,warmly 
returning the caress; ‘it is to obtain 
the means of doing so, that I have come 
to you. Do not think me fanciful or 
absurd if [have made it a bright, dream 
to myself that I was sent on a mission 
to this place, that I might cheer his de- 
solate heart with the warmth of human 
friendship, and convert him unto hope. 
We know very little of the work that is 
provided to our hands, or of the secret 
purpose of the events which drive us 
hither and thither over the earth ; but 
of this we are certain, that there is an 
under-current of mercy through it all, 
acting in ways we dream not of, and 
causing us to minister even unawares 
to objects, it may be, we should not 
have thought of choosing. Therefore, 
Ithink Lam not presumptuous in be- 
lievingit at least possible, that while Sir 
Michael brought me here with intent 
to make me, perhaps, the heiress of 
Randolph Abbey, he was but the in- 
strument of securing to me a far richer 
possession, even the power of bestowing 
comfort on one fellow-creature.” 

*‘ Yours is a beautiful faith,” said 
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Lady Randolph, sadly. She felt how 
far she was from any such belief in the 
universal loving-kindness that watches 
over all, and most chiefly over those 
uncherished by human friends, sending 
them blessings by the hands that are 
unconsciously guided to bestow them. 

“It is a happy one,” said Lilias, 
looking up with her bright smile. ** And 
now you must let me prove that it is 
no less true than joyful. You have not 
yet granted my request ; but, indeed, 
I think you could not delay to do so 
if you knew how very bright the dear 
hope is to me that I, even I, weak and 
unworthy as I am, may be permitted 
to soothe and comfort one so unfortu- 
nate and so noble-hearted, as I believe 
your son to be. It were enough, in- 
deed, that he is unfortunate, without 
the holier claim which goodness has 
upon our homage and willing service, 
as a reflected light from that Supreme 
Perfection which demands our entire 
worship. Earth has no sweeter joy than 
to alleviate pain of body or of mind in 
those of our brethren here below, for 
whom their Father's love has taken the 
shape of suffering; and you must not 
refuse me this great blessing. Dear 
Lady Randolph, take me to him; I 
promised him to be his friend, and if you 
do not help me to redeem my word, he 
will think my cold forgetfulness, if he 
gives it no sterner name, is but another 
proof that human friendship is too base 
a thing to rise above the cruel injustice 
that would punish his fair soul for the 
unpleasing aspect of his mortal body. 
Oh! let me go to hin—let me be with 
him day by day, till I have shewn him 
that his infirmity, so meekly borne, can 
only give a deeper sympathy to the es- 
teem which his high character must 
win. Say that you will take me to him” 

And she threw her arms round her 
aunt with a sudden impulse she could 
not resist, looking up in her face at the 
same time, as though she would have 
continued, by the imploring gaze of her 
earnest eyes, the pleading for which 
words seemed to fail her. Lady Ran- 
dolph’s grasp closed upon her hand with 
an energy which showed how much shé 
was affected, and her breathing came 
quick and hard, as she said— 

**Wait a moment, Lilias; I must 
consider.” 

So they stood silent and motionless 
under the thick shade of the arching 
branches : the proud ambitious woman 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, di. 
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lated to their fullest extent by the in- 
tensity of her gaze, and her bosom heav- 
ing passionately in the tumult of con- 
tending feeling; Lilias leaning her fair 
head confidingly upon the shoulder of 
her aunt, looking upward through the 
green leaves to the heaven of her hopes 
beyond. Thus they stood many mi- 
nutes, for a multitude of opposing 
thoughts came thronging to influence 
Lady Randolph's decision. 

First and strongest of all the emo- 
tions that stirred her heart was the 
vehement desire to accede at once to 
Lilias’s request, and give her poor 
miserable son, whom it ever seemed 
to her she had cursed with life, the 
solace of a friendship so strangely and 
so purely offered. The wish resulted 
in a strange mixture of good and evil 
motives. She did love her child in some 
degree; the weight of her more violent 
passions had not utterly crushed the 
mother’s heart within her; and, above 
all, as we have said, she loved him be- 
cause he was her husband's son, the 
living link between her and the dead. 
It was a glad thought to her, there- 
fore, to think that for the first time in 
her life she could bestow a human joy 
on this forlorn exile, stranded, as it 
were, on the inhospitable shores of a 
world that would not own him. Again, 
a less disinterested feeling than this was 
the satisfaction it would be to her own 
pride thus to offer him no inadequate 
compensation for the sacrifice she com- 

lied him to make by detaining him at 
Randolph Abbey. 

The recollection of their last con- 
versation had rankled painfully in her 
mind; Hubert bad never before so 
entreated to be released from his bond- 
age. She felt, indeed, that by every 
rule of common justice, this man, 
come to years of full maturity, might 
have claimed his liberty as a right, 
yet had he yielded only because he 
preferred his own suffering to hers; 
and though she felt now as she did then, 
that she could not renounce her own 
will in this matter, it galled her proud 
spirit to the quick to feel herself under 
an obligation to one who owed her no- 
thing save his birth into a world of care, 
and his continued existence in an at- 
mosphere of unjust hatred. But now, 
by the gift of Lilias to be his true and 
tender friend, truly she would not onl 
recompense him a hundredfold for all 
the sufferings she had caused him to en- 
dure, but she would render his resi- 
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dence at Radolph Abbey, hitherto so 
great an evil, the very highest blessing 
life could offer him; for where, in all 
the world beside, could he find a friend- 
ship rare and precious, such as this 
sweet child was ready to bestow upon 
him ? In fact, it would be to secure to 
him within these walls the best and only 
happiness he ever could experience, 
since he was debarred by his deformity, 
as she believed, from all the ties of 
earthly love. This pure affection would 
be to him indeed a blessed substitute, 
for it was most unexpected and un- 
hoped for. 

Then, lower still in the scale of un- 
worthy motives, came the thought, but 
too grateful to her unchaste ned heart, 
that “there would be a subtle, keen re- 
venge for her, in thus gaining her hus- 
band’s favourite niece and future heiress 
to be the devoted loving friend of the 
man he hated. 

Thus all seemed to combine for the 
immediate furtherance of Lilias’s wish ; 
and there was but one counteracting 
feeling, in which Lady Randolph's bet- 
ter nature spoke too strongly to be left 
unheard—it was the conviction that, if 
she did accord to Lilias the means of 
accomplishing her cherished design, she 
would, in fact, be for ever blasting the 
generous child’s own prospects in this 
world ; for it seemed to her beyond a 
doubt, that Sir Michael would adhere 
to the declaration he had made in her 
hearing to all his nephews and nieces, 
and utterly cast out from the least 
chance of his favour any one who so 
muchas flung a pitying word at Hubert 
Lyle. 

Lady Randolph was not one to esti- 
mate lightly the possession of the Ab- 
bey and its wide domain ; and she felt 
that it would indeed be a treacherous 
return for young Lilias’s generous devo- 
tion, to deprive her of that rich inhe- 
ritance. So there wasa fierce struggle 
in the breast of the proud woman be- 
tween her inclination and her sense of 
right ; for the life-long indulgence in 
her fiery temper and reckless passions 
had not altogether quenched the purer 
light within ‘her spirit. 

“Suddenly she lifted up her eyes, and 
looked at Lilias. One word, one sneer 
from Sir Michael at that moment would 
have turned her heart to stone again ; 
but she saw nothing save the steadfast 
gaze of the young girl into the bright 
sky over her head ; and the sight recall- 
ed dim memories of the time when Ca- 
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therine Randolph herself had loved to 
dream of the fair beauty of the pro- 
mised Eden far beyond those fields of 
light; and the higher nature triumphed. 
She took the hands of the innocent 
child within her own, and looking at her 
with a gentle expression long foreign 
to her haughty features, she said— 

**Lilias, my dearest child, believe 
me that at this moment nothing on 
earth could afford me so much satisfac- 
tion as to agree to your request, and 
give you to my son to be his dear and 
recious friend; but for your own sake 
Tanai, must not doit. Do you know 
what would be the consequence if you 
were to devote yourself to him, as you 
propose ? Simply this—that SirMichael, 
who has already, as I believe, made a 
will in your favour, would most infal- 
libly disinherit you. It would be mad- 
ness in this way to risk, far less to lose, 
such a noble inheritance.” 

«Qh! I cannot bear this,” ex- 
claimed Lilias, suddenly starting from 
her aunt’s arms. ‘I can no longer 
endure to have it supposed by all 
that Iam one of the most mean and 
pitiful of human beings, for ever weigh- 
ing the noblest privileges and the 
bounden duties of every living soul 
in the balance with worldly interests. 
I think the possession of the very 
world itself would not be worth the 
cherishing, for one half hour, of all 
the evil passions and degraded selfish- 
ness which the prospect of Randolph 
Abbey seems expected to produce. 
I, at least, will have nothing to do 
with it ; I will be free to act upon my 
own idea of what is good and true, 
unclogged by any earthly considera- 
tion whatever. Listen to me, dear 
aunt, and I beseech you to believe 
me, for so surely as that bright sky 
now looks down upon us, I declare to 
you I will adhere to the resolution I 
am now going to announce to you. 
I tell you solemnly and sincerely that 
if I am prevented from keeping my 
promise to Hubert Lyle, and thereby 
following out what I believe to be my 
heaven-ordained vocation, for the sake 
of these earthly possessions which death 
may sweep out of the grasp of an 
one of us in ten minutes’ time, I wi 
at least prove to him that I have no 
share in such a selling of truth and 
justice for the good things of this 
world. I will go forth out of this 
house, where I have learned that honour 
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and friendship can be bought with 
gold; and I will for ever refuse to ac- 
cept this inheritance, if the price of it 
is to be one moment’s happiness in the 
life of your poor son. It were, in- 
deed, no great sacrifice to make to 
him ; for, I repeat, I should not think 
the fairest lands this earth could offer 
worth half the jealousies and selfish- 
ness which the desire of wealth brings 
with it. I will go back to my dear 
Irish home where my one possession 
was the love of many hearts, and where 
I was rich indeed.” 

She paused, half terrified at the ve- 
hemence with which she had spoken, 
and added, more calmly— 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Lady Randolph, if I 
have seemed too violent ; but what I 
have said just now I must and will do ; 
for my own truth is a sacred treasure 
with which I cannot part for any 
other. If I remain in this house, it 
must be as the friend of Hubert Lyle, 
and for no other purpose, so far as 
my wishes are concerned, at least, 
save that of worthily fulfilling the du- 
ties involved in so comprehensive a 
term. If my uncle casts me off and 
refuses me permission to dwell under 
his roof, I may go from this place with 
sorrow, but not with shame, for your 
son will know that I have redeemed 
my pledge.” 

‘* Lilias, you have conquered,” ex- 
claimed Lady Randolph, who had 
gazed on her as a being from another 
sphere. ‘* Most thankful am I that 
you have left me no choice! For 
your own sake, now, I must give you 
your heart’s desire, since, while you 
remain at the Abbey, there is, at least, 
a chance that Sir Michael’s anger may 
be averted, and your fortune saved. 
Whereas if you leave us, with the 
promise made to your own soul, to 
refuse the inheritance, I know that 
nothing will change your noble reso- 
lution. It is enough, then, my Lilias, 
my child; you shall come to my son, 
and be his friend, a very sunbeam in 
his cheerless life; and this I tell you, 
as surely as your own true word is 
pledged, that if, for his sake, you lose 
this rich estate, you shall share with 
me and him the last penny we may 
ever possess.” 

Lilias’s example had roused all that 
was best in Lady Randolph; for she 
was one to whom it might have been 
fitly said, as to the Queen of Denmark, 
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when she told her son her heart was 
broken— 
“Oh! fling away the worser part, 
And live the er with the other half.” 

She would have been a different per- 
son had her strong impulsive character 
been rightly directed by her associates, 
instead of being influenced by those 
who called her most evil passions into 
play. And now the sudden bound with 
which Lilias came back into her arms, 
as she heard the words which turned 
her long-cherished hope to certainty, 
the rapturous delight which glowed 
over her fair face, the broken expres- 
sion of gratitude and joy with which 
she tried to tell her hi appy feelings, 
woke sweeter emotions in the proud 
woman's heart than she had known 
since the grave closed over her idol, 
and buried with him, as it seemed, her 
whole capacity for tenderness and loving 
kindness. 

She looked down upon the joyous 
child with a pleased, admiring smile, 
and stroked back the sunny curls, that 
she might see her glad eyes better, till 
Lilias, ~ gathering ‘all, her incoherent 
manifestation of feeling into one little 
sentence which best expressed the 
thoughts that so oppressed her, sud. 
denly said, in a tone of the most in- 
tense entreaty— 

«Let us go.” 

«¢ Yes,” exclaimed Lady Randolph, 
** let us go, indeed !—why delay one 
moment giving my poor Henry’ s son 
the joy he so little dreams of? Come, 
let me take him a new gift, which shall 
change the first I gave him—even his 
wretc hed life into a blessing instead of 
a curse.” 

She took Lilias’s hand, with a strong 
resolute grasp, and walked with her 
quickly towards the house. Her step 
‘was firm, her eye bright, and flashing 
with excitement. Had she met Sir Mi- 
chael at that moment, she would have 
told him the errand on which she was 
hastening, without a thought of hesi- 
tation. Lilias, breathless with delight, 
and with asort of presentiment for which 
she could not account, that her whole 
future life was involved in the step she 
was now taking, walked, with a beat- 
ing heart, beside her ; andasshe passed 
through the old hall, where she had 
come in answer to the call of that 
voice of mournful sweetness, a strange 
foreboding whispered at her heart, that 
she never again would be the free 
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light-hearted being she had been be- 
fore that unforgotten night. So soon 
as sympathy or compassion has laid 
the weight of another's life upon the 
soul, our liberty is gone for ever. 

On through the long passages they 
went, to the door of the low wretched 
room which had been the very prison 
of him who was held in durance there 
by the evil passions of those who 
should have been the guardians of his 
life and happiness, Lady Randolph 
flung it open, for she was upheld, 
throughout the whole of this scene, 
by an energy of excitement which no- 
thing could have abated till her object 
was effec ‘ted. Hubert was seated at a 

table near the window, intently oc- 
cupied with a large book whic h lay 
open before him. His head was bent 
down over it, supported by a hand 
almost buried in the long masses of his 
dark hair ; and he was so deeply en- 
gaged with its contents, that he did 
not perceive the entrance of his mother 
and Lilias, Lady Randolph walked 
close up to him, almost supporting the 
young girl with her strong hand; for 
intensity of feeling, as well as a mo- 
mentary timidity, made Lilias’s step 
very faltering. 

** Hubert,” said his mother, in a 
tone of exultation, “look up and see 
what I have brought to you, to com- 
pensate for all past loneliness and suf- 
fering. Come and take from my hands 
the dearest gift this life can offer you, 
even a friend, so rare and precious 
that not the world’s wealth could buy 
the treasure of her pure affection.” 

He started up overcome with aston- 
ishment at these unexpected words. 
Their meaning was plain and obvious ; 
yet, when he looked on her whom 
Lady Randolph thus presented to him 
—when his eye fell upon Lilias, the 
niece and heiress of Sir Michael, the 
fair vision he had struggled so hard 
to think of as an unreal “dre am, an ex- 
pression of painful bewilderment sud- 
denly destroyed the serenity of his 
thoughtful eye. He looked from one 
to the other with quivering lips; and 
then clasping his hands tightly on his 
breast, as though he would have sought 
to guard it from the entrance of every 
hope and desire, that could not be for 
him, he said, in a low agitated voice— 

** Oh, mother! who is this ?—whom 
have you brought me ?—what does it 
mean ?” 
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“ « What does it mean? Whom have 
I brought you, do you ask? I will 
tell you”—and before Lilias, crimson- 
ing with shame to hear herself thus 
spoken of, had power to prevent her, 
Lady Randolph had poured forth to her 


astonished son a detailed account of 


every syllable that had passed between 
them, in the convers ation we have just 
recorded. It seemed to have impre »ssed 
her so deeply, that she could give each 
word precisely as it had been spoken ; 
especially of that speech in which Lilias 
had declared her noble resolution to re- 
fuse the inheritance of Randolph Abbey 
if she were prevented fulfilling her pro- 
mise to Hubert, in order that he mght 
know it was for no worldly interest she 
had failed therein. Lady Randolph had 
caught the very looks and gestures she 
had used in making this unlooked-for 
declaration, and it carried home at 
once to Hubert’s inward heart the deep 
and full conviction, that the generous 
child would not indeed be deterred, by 
any human power, from being to him 
the true and faithful friend he did so 
sorely need in his great desolation. 
What this unexpected succour was to 
his poor shipwrecked soul, stranded in 
a desert world, these weak words have 
no power to tell. 

His brain seemed to reel at the 
sudden aspect of a joy so far beyond 
the brightest dreams he ever had 
torn from his aching heart. That 
it could and would be his indeed, ap- 
peared to him even yet the wildest im- 
possibility; and he felt as if this pure 
and sparkling draught had but been 
offered to his lips, that it might be 
snatched away ere he could s! lake in it 
his burning thirst for earth’s affections. 
It was not because of his former reso- 


lutions to attain a perfect solitude of 


spirit that he thought thus, nor yet be- 
vause of any dread of the torture it 
would be to him to love her; but only 
because it seemed to him that he dared 
not accept the vast sacrifice she sought 
to make to him. He turned to her, his 
mournful voice thrilling with an ex- 
cess of feeling which he felt he had no 
power to express in words— 

«© Qh, noble, noble child,” he said, 
* eternal blessings be upon you for 
this deed of he: avenly charity. Believe 
me, were I condemned to expiate this 
moment of joy in long years of suffer- 
ing, I yet would gladly buy it with 
them! But surely it must sufiice me 
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for my life. I dare not—I dare not 
take advantage of your marvellous de- 
votion. Lilias, I give you back your 
word: you have redeemed your gene- 
rous promise an hundredfold ; and by 
your pure and true intention you have 
indeed already brightened all my dark 
existence for me. Only to know how 
you designed to bless me, is more than 
ever I have dreamt of in my wildest vi. 
[ will carry this sweet recollec- 
tion with me to the grave ; it will be my 
one sole joy on earth; and never can 
this world be to me again the barren 
wilderness it has been, whe nm I can but 
so much as think a heart like yours is 
beating in it. But, I say again, I 
dare not \et you rob yourself even of 
one shadow of earthly “blessing for my 
wretched sake.’ 

His voice died away, but he remain- 
ed with his deep eyes fixed upon her 
with a longing, indescribable gaze, as 
though he sought to gather into his 
soul, and treasure up for ever, the 
slightest detail of that fair, sweet 
image now before him, that it might 
live as an unfading star in his sad me- 
mory, so darkened with the recollec. 
tions only of a cheerless life. Lilias saw 
that he meant to refuse her that which 
had become the hope of her existence. 
It was but from a generosity like herown 
that he would have rejected her devo- 
tion; yet it made her heart sink to know 
he would abandon, by this means, what 
more than ever she felt to be a bliss 
unspeakable to him—a solitary joy, 
dearer than life itself! The colour 
suddenly faded from her cheek, and 
left her deadly pale ; large tears rushed 
into her eyes, blinding her with their 
swift g: athering; a trembling seized her 
whole frame; she stretched out her 
hands, and said: 

«My feet are failing me—I cannot 
stand.” And even as she spoke, she 
dropped down kneeling on a stool at 
his feet. She lifted up the dim eyes 
to him, and the face never before sha- 
dowed over with a look of sadness—the 
sweet, sunny face, that seemed as 
though it should not ever have known 
a cloud! And then she folded her 
hands in supplication. 

**Let me be your friend,” she 
breathed out, faintly; “I never 
thought you would refuse me. [ 
thought when all other obstacles 
were overcome, I might have trust- 
ed to your gentleness to give me 
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speedily my heart’s desire. Oh, do not 
send me from you!—do not bid me 
go away from this, my home, where I 
have dreamt of such a happy tee. 
ship with you! You do not know what 
that dear dream has been to me, or 
you could not treat me with such 
cruelty.’ 

Her touching sorrow, her low, plead- 
ing voice, her “evident sinking at the 
failure of that which he saw had in- 
deed been a true and ardent hope for 
her, were too much for Hubert’s firm- 
ness; he must have been more than 
human had he resisted her. He saw 
that to a heart like hers, the sacrifice 
of wealth was nothing, but that the 
abandonment of her disinterested pro- 
ject would have been a very agony, 
such as she never would have felt for 
the loss of her uncle’s favour. There 
was no fear of Aer suffering in any way, 
since he conceived it out of the reach of 
possibility that even she could feel more 
than the most barren friendship for the 
deformed cripple; but for himself, 
when he turned his thoughts to his 
own future, there arose up a menacing 
vision, terrible in its power to tor ture, 
of all the utter misery he would bring 
upon himself, if he admitted a human 
love into his heart; for that he must 
love her, was a certainty springing 
from the one fact, that he would see 
her, know her, live on the very 
thought of her. 

And then there would come a 
time—he felt it even now—when she 
would leave him ; when a dearer name 
than his must pass from those sweet 
lips; when other arms must fold 
her in the fond embrace it never 
might be his to give; and the friend 
of the stricken man would become 
the wife of some one more able to 
receive, though not more able to ap- 

reciate, such a blessing. He knew 
ow it would be; he remembered how 
sternly he had resolved never to risk 
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such wretchedness ; how wisely he had 
determined to accept, in humble trust, 
the loneliness that seemed his destined 
portion, and look to that fair land 
alone where none shall be desolate for 
evermore. 

But now it seemed equally appoint- 
ed to him that he should suffer after 
this fashion for her sake; and was it 
not well worth the utmost future agony 
to have this present joy? A little 
time of blessing would be his, and then 
a fiercer, bitterer desolation, than ever 
he had dreamt before, on to the very 
grave; but still after that the bright land 
of celestial joys would not have passed 
away, nor its eternal doors be closed 
for him, if only he kept a pure heart 
through temptation, and took the cup 
of life as it was given him, whether its 
waters were sweet, or as those of Mara, 
bitter to the dregs. 

He felt he had no choice in his 
decision, with Lilias kneeling there. 
Strange as it seemed, he saw that for 
her own sake his course was — 
out to him: he would be doing her 


deadly injury if, for the iiiiocs alt 
of this world, he crushed that young 
heart in its ‘first pure, generous im- 
poe and woke her to the desolating 


nowledge, how the charity and good- 
ness thé ut would seek to plant them- 
selves in this world, are rejected by its 
arid, antagonistic soil. 

Even though these thoughts passed 
like lightning through his mind, his re- 
solution was taken from that very hour. 
He advanced towards her, and raising 
her with a depth of tender respect, 
which was manifest in every move- 
ment, he seated her in the chair he had 
left ; then drawing back, he bowed his 
head, and said, with a calm which 
spoke volumes :— 

“Take your place within my very 
life, whilst you will of your charity 
continue thus to bless me, my friend, 
my joy, my ALL on earth !” 
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‘¢ THE BURSTING OF THE BUD.” 


é Carrighawn, Feb, 25th, 1852. 
My pear Anrnony,—Winter, thank Heaven, is well nigh past. Winter, with 
his howling blasts and his bitter frosts—his sleet and his rain; and as the earth 
basks longer in the sun, she begins to show symptoms of waking from her dark, 
dreary slumber, and men feel that Spring is coming, As Spenser sings :— 


——*“ Winter’s wrath beginnes to quell, 
And pleasant Spring appeareth ; 

The grass now ginnes to be refresht, 
The swallow peepes out of her nest, 
And cloudie welkin cleareth.” 


Trust me—for I fear you must take it upon trust—that there are few sights more 
fresh, more cheery, more hopeful, than the dawn of the first spring morning in 
the country. Dawning is ever beautiful and suggestive, but, above all, the dawn 
in spring is so, for it is not only the waking of the hours from darkness to light, 
but of the earth from death to life. To-day I watched the night fade away into 
the twilight that ushered in the grey morning, till the sun burnished every cloud 
in the sky, and made the hoar-frost—the last arrow shot by retiring winter—glitter 
upon the grass and the brown glebe. Anon, a couple of sparrows commenced a vi- 
vacious and importunate colloquy at the sill of my window ; then with rustling 
wings they sped away, and returned again ; and I said to myself—* Now know [ 
that spring is surely coming.” I arose, and thus threw into verse the breaking 
of the first Spring morning :— 


Now through the twilight shoots the first faint ray 

Of morning, kindling into golden red— 

And now the sun lifts up his glorious head, 
Waking the slumbering world to life and day: 
Bounding the chill clear vault, his radiance streams, 

Blending from purple to the faintest blue, 
While from the brightness of his searching beams 

Float far away the lingering wreaths of dew. 
The folded lambs still slumber on the ground ; 

Heaven is all beauteous—earth is all serene, 

The frost-pearl gleaming on her bosom green ; 
Nought yet disturbs the silent air around, 

Till soon the birds send forth to heaven their strain, 
And man intrudes on Nature’s calm again. 


Now forth into the fresh air. It is a breezy morning, but the wind is not from 
the north, keen and chilling, but comes from the west, cheery and light, singing 
a pleasant song through the waving tree-tops; grey clouds have risen up from 
the western horizon, and are now floating along in mid-heaven, deepening in their hues 
to dull, dark blue, portentous of vernal showers ere mid-day. And now they catch 
the sun-rays, and their edges glitter as if inlaid with gold, and the foremost has 
crossed the sun's face, and, lo! the light that even a moment since filled the 
whole heavens is dimmed in an instant, just as the light fades in a chamber at 
night when a hand is placed before the flame of the lamp. Then the eye turns to 
the earth, and you see the shadow flying along the landscape—now sweeping 
down the hill-side—then crossing the stream, which at the moment was bright as 
silver, but, in an instant, grows dark and dull, as the cloud, like a black bridge, 
lies across it. It is on the other side now, and the waters shine again as before : 
now the shadow speeds along the pastures and the ploughed fields and hedge- 
rows and house-tops ; and all, for a moment, look saddened, just as the thought 
of Death will, at times, surprise people amidst their revels, quenching the light 
of joy in their eyes, and making brows gloomy that were bright with smiles. At 
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length it has passed utterly without the sphere of the sun’s influence, and, see, 
the whole atmosphere is filled with light as before, and the earth laughs in the 
sunbeams. Then as I thought on the t tempered breeze, and the elastic ‘freshness, 
the sunshine and the cloud and the coming shower, I said again to myself— 
** Now know I that Spring is surely coming. * 


Ze 
Spring is coming—Spring is coming ! 
With her sunshine and her shower ; 
Heaven is ringing with the singing 
Of the birds in brake and “bower ; 
Buds are filling, leaves are swelling, 
Flowers on field, and bloom on tree ; 
O’er the earth, and air, and ocean, 
Nature holds her jubilee. 
Soft then stealing, comes a feeling 
O’er my bosom tenderly ; 
Sweet I ponder, as I wander, 
For my musings are of Thee. 


II. 


Spring is coming—Spring is coming ! 
With her mornings fresh and light ; 
With her noon of chequered glory, 
Sky of blue and clouds of white. 
Calm, grey nightfalls, when the light falls 
From the star-bespangled sky, 
While the splendour, pale : and tender, 
Of the young moon gleams on high. 
Still at morn, at noon, and even, 
Spring is full of joy for me, 
For I ponder, as I wander, 
And my musings are of Thee. 


111. 
Still on Thee my thoughts are dwelling, 
Whatsoe’er thy name may be; 
Beautiful, beyond words telling, 
Is thy presence unto me. 
Morning’s breaking finds thee waking. 
Wandering in : the breeze’s flight ; 
Noontide’s s glory mantles o’er Thee 
In a shower of sunny light: 
Daylight dying, leaves Thee | lying 
In the silver twilight ray ; 
Stars look brightly on Thee nightly 
Till the coming of the day. 


Iv. 
Everywhere and every minute 
‘eel I near Thee, lovely one: 

In the lark and in the linnet 

I can hear thy joyous tone. 
Bud and blooming mark the coming 

Of thy feet o’er vale and hill ; 
And thy presence, with life’s essence 

Makes the forest’s heart to fill. 
Low before Thee, J adore Thee, 

Love Creative, Thee I sing; 
Now I meet Thee, and I greet Thee 

By the holy name of Sprine. 
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Come, now, let us interrogate Nature, and hear what she will say to us of 
the season. She is a sure calendar, and writes her signs of the times with a 
finger that never errs, and in a character which every child of Adam can read. 
She has spoken to us through the birds and the west-wind already. Look now 
to the pasture. Has not the grass already lost somewhat of the brown and 
withered hue that winter’s frost and storm had given it? Nay, is it not plainly 
verdant beneath that sheltry hedgerow, where the young lamb already nips the 
new-sprung blades? There, too, is a primrose; and a whole cluster of daffodils 
are raising up their yellow heads, and assuredly that odour comes from the violet. 
Let us examine this sycamore tree. See, it is covered with leaf-buds, swelling 
and unctuous with the germination that shall, after a few more days of warming 
sunshine, clothe the whole tree with the large graceful leaves, which make the 
sycamore the most delicious shelter from summer heats, and one of the most or- 
namental trees that one sees standing alone in the lawn, or skirting the edge of 
the deep plantations of oak and ash. Ah, this is the surest of all signs—* the 
bursting of the bud.” ‘*Now know I that the Spring is surely coming.” 

THe BURSTING OF THE BUD! What a beauty and a mystery. Who may tell 
its generation, or how the branch, lately so dry and sapless, puts forth its life 
anew? One watches the progress of its growth with a deep interest; for in all 
ages and in all climes it has been looked upon as the emblem of human life. 
Mark how at first, like the infant, it turns to the light. Then, as it grows 
apace, see how it opens out, still timidly, to the sun and the shower, yet closing 
up again from the contact of rude winds and sharp night-frost. Even so does 
the child, now advancing in gleeful confidence to him who will earess, now 
shrinking back abashed from the brow that frowns, or the voice that repels it. 
See how the leaf takes its hue and direction from the air upon which it feeds 
and the light that shines upon it. So does the youth, from the influences around 
him, receive the education that is to colour his life and shape its course. And 
now the full grown leaf repays to the parent the debt of its being, and transmits 
nurture to the branch ; and then it discharges its duties to society, giving shade 
and shelter to the herbs and flowers beneath it. And at last—when the full 
bloom of its summer is past, and the decline of its autumn has shrunk its fibres 
and seared its beauty—comes Winter, with its rude voice and its cold hand, 
and shakes down the leaf to the earth at the trunk of the tree from which it 
sprang. So is it with man; when his prime of usefulness is over, and his age of 
decadence at its last hour, comes Death, and he too falls—*‘ Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern, then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

The bursting of the bud! What an apt type is it of that strange psychologi- 
cal process, that resurrection of thoughts and impressions from the dead, which is 
called Memory. As the young leaves expand before our eyes, they are to us as 
old friends that the icy death of winter had ravished for a season from us. And 
so memory conjures back to our soul’s vision the green things of young life, with 
the impermeable desert of death lying between us and them. Some of those on 
whom we thus delight to think were young, soft buds that perished in their un- 
folding ; others grew and expanded, and gave their shade in summer and their 
beauty in autumn, and then fell away, not untimely ; but they are all gathered 
up and garnered in the treasure-house of creation. And while year by year 
the tree thus puts forth its buds, and the leaves are on each succeeding spring 
tender and verdant as ever, the trunk will meanwhile show that time is working 
with a sure hand upon it—the canker in its bark or the decay within its core. 
And so, too, with us. Again and again we may recall the past in memory, and 
delusively fancy we live once more in the scenes and with the friends of our 
boyhood, fresh and young again—but no; each time memory puts forth her 
spring-buds, we are farther removed from her ideal creation. Older and duller— 
older and duller. Well, let us then struggle to keep our hearts still green, and 
our affections still fresh, by a constant recurrence in memory to the true and the 
pure, the youthful and the bright, of our past days. Who is there that would 
not recall them in reality; could he do so? But that may not be while we are 
in this earthly coil: the winter of death must first pass over us; our second spring- 
tide is in heaven,— 
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Oh! for a spell that could recall 

The sinless days of yore, 
From out eternity’s dark thrall, 

And give me them once more— 
That could renew young life’s pure light, 
That made the heart within all bright, 
And all the world without to shine 
Radiant in its glow divine. 


Oh! for a hand that could restring 
The soul's loosed cord anew— 
That could retune each note to ring 
A tone as sweet and true 
As when, with trembling sense, they caught 
A passion-sound from every thought, 
As wind-lutes utter to the breeze 


Their wild, mysterious melodies. 


In vain, in vain! There is no spell 
Backward life’s stream to roll— 

To light afresh the heart’s dark cell, 
Or re-attune the soul. 

Fainter and fainter grows the light, 

Until it sinks at last in night ; 

More languidly each tone will come, 

Until at last the string be dumb. 


A mighty hand—’tis God’s decree— 
Shall break the golden lamp, 

And quench life’s light unpityingly 
In darkness and in damp. 

The silver cord shall rend away ; 

The harp within the earth shall lay, 

Mouldering into dust, beneath 

The inexorable hand of Dears. 


Oh! not for aye shall light and lamp 

Lie quenched and crushed in gloom ; 
Nor mouldering ever thus in damp 

Shall harp and string be dumb. 
A mightier One than Death, whose will 
First made them all with wondrous skill, 
Resumed the deathless note and ray, 
When harp and lamp were flung away. 


His hand, when time shall be no more, 
The shattered lamp shall take ; 

Refine its gold, its form restore, 
Its light more glorious make. 

He shall refit the harp again, 

Anew the loosed cord shall strain, 

Till, to the silver string be given, 

A tone that’s meet to sound in Heaven. 


T look upon Spring as the most wonderful, as it is also the most glorious and 
consoling, of God’s natural revelations to mankind. It is ‘« the voice of the Lord 
walking in the garden.” Let us not “ hide ourselves from his presence,” but 
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reverently give ear to its sublime teaching. Spring tells us plainly of God in the 
grandest aspect in which we can contemplate him—that of creative power; 
while it whispers to us something more wondrous still—that he is the Renewer 
as well as the Creator ; not only Life, but the conquerer of Death. My mind 
wanders away, in a pleasing and I trust not unprofitable reverie, and tries to 
realise this truth, as I fancy it may have displayed itself to the parents of the human 
race upon the first coming of spring which the world eversaw. I can fancy that, 
as man first rose beneath the divine hand mature, so life and nature all around 
him was full-grown and perfect—all was bloom and fruitfulness ; there was no- 
thing to suggest to his mind an immature infancy to precede, or a withering old 
age to succeed, the present, either in himself or aught within his view. How 
could he think of a spring or an autumn? above all, how could his imagination 
conceive the idea of winter or death, save that God had named to him the last as 
some terrible penalty for disobedience, which his mind could not yet fathom ? 
‘Then he sinned, and purchased knowledge with happiness, and death with life. 
Now, with his changed nature comes a change over this world, which was made 
for him, and which, by some hidden law, sympathises wondrously with him, even 
as the body sympathises with the soul. And as he feels in his own being the seeds 
of decay, and finds clouds of error and doubt rise up before his own soul, and shut 
out the light of God’s face from him at seasons, so does he behold external nature 
change, and, as if now for the first time impelled into progress, move forward, 
too, in her graveward course, with clouds blotting out the fair glory of the sun, 
and rain and storms blotching the beauty of the earth. The mellow fruits at 
length fall over-ripe from the boughs ; then the leaves shrivel and wither, and 
fall before the cold wind; the flowers fade away, the verdure of the fields turns 
brown and yellow; then vegetation ceases, the life of Nature is smitten within 
her, and man, for the first time, in dismay beholds the earth torpid, fruitless, 
Deap! Let us fancy the terror, remorse, and humiliation of Adam during 
earth’s first winter. His instinct teaches him to understand how earth’s changes 
symbolise those of his own being. He knows that the curse which is on himself 
for disobedience is on the earth also for his sake. He sees the working of the 
curse on her—shall it not so work also on himself? Earth is now dead. Is he 
to lie down now likewise and die upon her bosom, whence he sprang “ dust unto 
dust?” Has Time been so speedy a minister of God’s dread decree—‘ Thou 
shalt surely die!” In vain now do the promises which God vouchsafed him even 
in the hour of his sentence recur to his mind; they are too vague and unintel- 
ligible to afford him comfort. And thus, day by day, he watches the corpselike 
earth, and the dark, stormy heavens, and wonders if the light of the sun shall 
perish. In the midst of his agony and despair he feels the chill pass away by 
degrees, and a soft glow in the breeze that creeps over the earth, and then a 
fresh green hue, like a faint smile, steals over the withered herbage, and the dry 
branches of the trees swell and burst out into leaves which grow hourly, till once 
again they are clothed in all their beauty. Adam watches all this wondrous 
change, and his heart rejoices, for now he knows that what he took for the death 
of Nature was but her sleep. And now he remembers again the promises, and 
he looks upon them by the light of this new teaching of God, and the scales, as 
it were, fall from his eyes. What, if Darn itself be but a Steep, as needful 
in his case to cast off the defilements of sin, as it is in that of the earth to fling 
off the open | and corruption of her over-ripeness. What, if he, too, shall, like 
her, rise refreshed, renewed, restored to the primal purity of his first estate. 
And thus did God vouchsafe, through Nature, to preach to man the first great 
sermon on the Resurrection rrom THE Dean! And so, from year to year, 
as the earth woke up from her deep, still sleep, refreshed and renewed, was this 
same sublime and consoling truth proclaimed to man; but his ear was dull to hear 
and his spirit slow to understand, till at last God himself, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, showed how the soul dwelt not in the grave, but that man, too, would 
be resurgent. The moment mankind arrives at this truth, the whole aspect of 
God’s moral government is changed to his vision. In all the doubts that per- 
a us, the sins that weigh down our nature and the sorrows that mar it, we 
ook ever to the future, the unseen, the real existence beyond the grave, as that 
wherein the balance shall be established. 
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“ There’s something in this world amiss 
Shall be unriddled by-and-by ; 
There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away.” 


Who shall say, when we have passed through the ordeal of death, with purified 
bodies, and souls quickened in their intellectual vision, in what new and strange 
relation things shall appear to us? Evil may be but a different phase of good, 
as black and white are produced by the same admixture of colours, or as gold, 
which looks bright, when reflecting the sun's rays, is dark when it absorbs them. 
Death, the terrible destroyer, may be but the refiner who purges the dross from 
the fine gold; and the great spiritual Enemy of mankind prove a minister as 
submissive and obedient to work the will of the Omnipotent and subserve His 
glory, as the brightest archangel who stands veiled before His throne. I know 
not how all this may be, yet when I lift up my eyes in the spring-tide, and see 
the bursting of the buds and the opening of the flowers; when I learn to know 
that the frost and the snow, the wind and the rain, all work together, not to mar 
the earth's beauty, but to lull her into slumber, and to wake her again refreshed 
to a new life, then I feel that the soul wanders not through a wilderness of 
speculation where there are no footprints to guide it, but rather journeys 
through a deep forest, obscure, because it‘is thronged with God’s works, which 
shut in our vision, but suffering now and then the light from the sun or the 
luminous starlight to shine down upon us, and show us the way to heaven. 

But enough of all this moralising. I set out on my morning’s walk to dis- 
course of birds and flowers and the budding trees, and here I have insensibly 
involved myself in I know not what sort of dreamy metaphysics. Come, then, 
let us imitate this fine spring morning, and rejoice in the sunshine which is now 
around us, nor anticipate the showers which may come at noon. Well, then— 
Spring is the time of promise, why shall we trouble our spirits with the thought that 
there may be no full fruition ? Spring is the season of love and harmony, and shall 
not I essay a verse befitting the season, as sings the shepherd Mirtillo?— 

‘*O primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
Bella madre di fiori, 
D'erbe noveile, e di novelli amori, 
Tu torni ben——_” 


Every poet has his love. This one of his heart—that of his intellect ; but all 
clothe her in beauties physical and spiritual, so that I fear no limner could 
paint her with the pigments on his pallet. We are forced to mix up colours for 
ourselves: some mineral, some vegetable—such as gold and silver, roses and 
lilies, and some neither the one nor the other, which we steal from all sorts of 
strange objects, the sunshine, for instance, and the starlight, and a rainbow, when 
we can catch one, as we sometimes do on a morning or evening in spring. And 
so we work away from the fulness of our own hearts and the abundance of the 
rich hues we have collected, putting in a light upon the forehead or a flash in 
the eye; a stripe of gold down along the dark lustrous hair; a rose upon the 
cheek, or a lily upon the bosom, till, Heaven help us, the portrait is like nothing 
on earth, and wants only a pair of wings to belong to heaven. Here, my dear 
Anthony, is the picture of my own mistress. I flatter myself it is uncommonly 
like, and, I have no doubt, you will at once recognise her and discover my 
secret if you have ever seen her :—= 

EGERIA. 
% 
Morning, in its freshness, 
Noontide, in its blaze, 
Soft evening's light, 
And deep, dark night, 
With its myriad starry rays— 
All, are types of thee, maid, 
All, are types of thee ; 
From each we take 
Some charm to make 
Love’s dream—and Thou art she! 
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I. 
Crimson blood mounts freshly 
From thy glowing heart, 
And soft as day’s 
Last fading rays 
The smile when thy lips dispart. 
Dark as night thy tresses, 
Darker still thine eye, 
Glittering bright, 
With spirit-light, 
Like stars in a moonless sky. 















1m. 
Thy voice is as the warblings 
Of birds at rise of sun ; 
Thy airy feet 
Are light and fleet 
As the breeze on the thistle-down. 
Thy fragrant breath exhaleth 
With odours of sweet flowers, 
Like sighs of fay 
That all night lay 
Asleep in Eden’s bowers. 















IV. 
Sweet Egeria, tell us 
Whence thou had’st thy birth ? 
Ah! eanst thou be 
A phantasy, 
A being of heaven or earth ? 
Sprang’st thou, like Minerva, 
From the godlike brain 
Of bard divine 
When love and wine 
Cleft his head with pain ? 
















Vv. 


Who may chain thy freedom ? 
Who may win thy heart? 
Thrice blest is he 
That's loved by thee, 
All beauteous as thou art! 
Happy he that views thee 
In his waking hours ; 
Or strays, in dreams, 
With thee by streams, 
Or woos thee in deep bowers ! 














vi. 


Is there one so soulless 

Not to worship thee ?— 

A man so bold, 
A faith so cold, 

To doubt that thou can’st be? 
One who ne’er hath seen thee, 
Never hopes to see 

A thing so fair, 
So strange, so rare! 
Yes, marry—TJ am he! 
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If a spring day be fresh and cheery, a spring night is not without its charms. 
I mean one of those nights when the sky is clear, when there isa light breeze 
that sets the branches of the trees a sighing, and breathes upon the reviving ver- 
dure as if the spirit of the spring was walking abroad, and whispering to all 
things the mysteries of life and love; one of those nights, when the moon scarce 
yet shows her thin crescent, like the blade ofa silver reaping-hook, and the 
stars glitter in abundance in the deep heavens, and there is just frost enough 
to make them burn all the brighter. How glorious is this starlight raining 
down from the sky. I never more profoundly realise to myself the presence, 
as it were, ofa visible deity than when, on such a night, I look up into the 
heavens, and see them gazing down upon me, as it were, from ten thousand 
eyes, with an intense serenity that seems deepening and closing in upon me, 
till at last I feel as if transfixed and transpierced, even to my hidden life, by the 
gaze of Omniscience. Everyone must have felt when he looks upon the stars, how 
they seem to return his gaze. A distich is attributed to Plato by Laertius, and 
quoted by our own poet, Moore, in which this sentiment is expressed with great 
beauty :— 

“ Aorigas sicadotis, aorng sos tis yevoiuesy 
Ovgovos, ws worAois ommaci tis os PAsrw.” 


The passage has taken my fancy, and I have endeavoured to render the 
thought, and, with afew cognate and equally feasible lovers’ fantasies, have 
woven the whole into a song, which you shall now hear :— 


SONG, 


Say dost thou look at silent even, 
My soul’s bright star ! 
Upon the spangled face of heaven, 
Glittering above thee far ? 
[ would that unto me were given 
To be that glorious out-spread heaven, 
That I might, with its myriad eyes, 
Gaze on thee from those lustrous skies. 


Il. 


Say dost thou hear the night-bird singing, 
My heart’s bird rare! 
Within the leafy forest, flinging 
His voice upon the air ? 
I would I were that glad bird, winging 
Round and round thee, ever singing, 
Pouring out from his full heart 
All that words could ne’er impart. 


Ii. 


Dost thou, when the winds are sleeping, 
My love’s pure spring ! 

On the lake’s calm surface peeping 
Thy sunny shadow fling ? 

I would I were that blest lake sleeping, 

Thy fair image in my keeping, 

Holding still in happy rest 

Thy treasured beauties on my breast. 


And now, dear Anthony, I have discoursed to you of Spring, and I have sung 
to you ofher. Spring, in her morning and her night, her cloud and her sun. 
shine, her smile and her tears, her buds and her verdure, her present of promise, 
and its future realisation; and like her changes, too, have been the hues of my 
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thoughts, varying and contrasted —now serious, and it may be almost sad, 
now light, and I fear almost careless. Yet are those changes of thought not un- 
meet for men who inhabit a world of change—not unmeet either for the soul’s 
health, or for that of the body. As the changing seasons make the whole year 
lovely, and each is the ministrant of something beautiful or useful, so do the 
pleasant fantasies and lighter thoughts in which we indulge at seasons relieve 
the mind after graver reflections and severer studies, as, indeed, these latter, 
in their turn, strengthen the soul’s faculties, and give us a new zest for the hour 
of needful relaxation. The great secret of life, 1 believe, consists in duly at- 
tempering these different states of our minds, and the ever-varying incidents of 
our mutable existence; and in this let the delicious season of which we are dis- 
coursing be our guide. Ifa cloud of sorrow overcast our horizon, or some ca- 
lamity fall down upon us, like a heavy shower, let us endeavour, with the return- 
ing sunshine of hope, to dispel the gloom, to dissipate the moisture ; let us spread 
it out in the light of heaven, as Hezekiah spread the letter before the Lord; so 
that it shall rise up in vapour before the sun, to fall again, soft and fructifying, 
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upon the soil of our hearts. 


Our first Spring ~ now is over. Let us turn our steps houseward to a cheer- 
ful hearth after our pleasant ramble, for the air is growing chill, and the sky is 
deepening into the grey of sinking daylight— 


** But see, the welkin thicks apace, 
And stouping Phcebus steepes his face ; 
Yts time to haste us homeward.” 


Ever thine, my dear Anthony, in spring as in summer, 


To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCINDE.*® 


Severat years have now elapsed since 
we called the attention of our readers 
to the “ Conquest of Scinde,” a work 
in which the glowing pen of Sir Wm. 
Napier has invested the bold and suc- 
cessful campaign of the Lower Indus 
with all the attraction of an epic. The 
story of the capture of Emaum Ghur, 
of the battles of Meeamee and Hydera- 
bad, and of the dreadful desert march, 
under a tropical sun, in pursuit of 
Shere Mahomed, which terminated that 
campaign, must have awakened interest 
however narrated ; but when told by 
the great military historian of our na- 
tion, in his own peculiar vein of mas- 
sive yet fervid eloquence, it forms 
a work which is deservedly classed 
amongst the very few books which 
their readers wish to be longer. This 
wish is now at length gratified by 
the publication of the “ Administra- 
tion of Scinde,” which in strictness we 


must consider merely the concluding 
volume of the ‘‘ Conquest of Scinde,” 
connected with it both in historical 
sequence and in unity of design. The 
motive of both was the same; the de- 
sire of vindicating a brother’s honour 
from the slanderous hostility of those 
who either disliked or misunderstood 
a great and noble mind, and the deeds 
which that mind conceived and accom- 
plished, 

Amongst the most marked of Sir 
Charles ‘Napier’s characteristics are 
self-reliance, honesty of purpose, and 
zeal—all matters dreadfully disagree- 
able to officials of the true faith in red 
tape; and the zeal which he exhibits 
in his own conduct, he expects to find 
in the acts of his subordinates, thus 
distressing the neophytes of the same 
creed, who believe that the at 
duties of official life are to do as little 
and receive as much as possible. 


* “History of Sir Charles Napier’s Administration of Scinde, and Campaign in the 
Cutchee Hills. By Lieutenant-General Six William Napier, K.C.B.” London, 181, 
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Thence arose much hostility to him ; 
but to this hostility we must feel some- 
thing like gratitude, since it has caused 
the production of two such books as 
the “ Conquest,” and the “ Adminis- 
tration of Scinde.” 

The “Conquest of Scinde” dealt 
with Sir C. Napier as a negotiator and 
a warrior. It crushed the calumny 
which had represented him as reck- 
lessly forcing on an unnecessary war, 
for the purpose of displaying his own 
military talents ; and it placed him be- 
fore the public in his true position, as 
(save one) the greatest captain of our 
nation. But Sir C. Napier also filled 
the office of Civil Governor of the 
oes which his sword had won. 

is whole life and conduct, while in 
that situation, were assailed by the 
most severe and unfriendly criticisms, 
and his defence was incomplete while 
these remained unanswered. The 
« Administration of Scinde” develops 
the system of his government, and its 
effects ; and by the simple force of the 
facts which it narrates, shows how 
baseless were the slanders so copiously 
heaped on him. Engrossing as were 
the former volumes, we must confess 
that the ‘‘ Administration of Scinde” 
awakens in us even a deeper interest. 
It may not contain so much to amuse 
or excite one who seeks in books a 
mere resource for a vacant hour; but 
the description of a system which con- 
verted the lawless and turbulent Be- 
looch into a peaceable, industrious, and 
useful subject, must afford much food 
for meditation to every thoughtful mind. 
Further, it is a great treasury of ideas 
and facts in relation to the government 
of unsettled populations of diverse and 
hostile races, from which many sug- 
gestions useful for the government of 
our colonies may be drawn—some, per- 
haps, not inapplicable to the state of 
society even in this country. ‘The rob- 
bers of the Cutchee hills had many ad- 
vantages not possessed by the Kaffirs. 
The supposed right of a husband to 
murder his wife, on the smallest pre- 
text, was implanted in the Belooch 
mind more deeply than the idea of a 
license to kill landlords has yet been 
driven into the thoughts even of a 
Louth peasant by the labours of the 
Communist press. Why should mea- 
sures which proved successful in the 
more diflicult cases, fail of their effect 
in the more simple ? 

In 1843, Lord Ellenborough invested 
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Sir Charles Napier with the government 
of Scinde, and delegated to him full 
and complete authority over the coun- 
try and its various races, Hindoos, 
Scindees, and Beloochees, whose rela- 
tive positions bore a rather striking 
analogy to the Jew, Saxon, and Nor- 
man inhabitants of England under our 
early Plantagenet sovereigns. The 
character and interests of these races 
the General classed and epitomised in 
the following manner :— 


“The money-seeking Hindoo goes about 
all eyes, with fingers supple as his conscience, 
robbing every body by subtlety, as the Be- 
loochee robs them by force. To him the con- 
quest must be a feast, and a blessing of 
grace, 

“The Scindee, strong and handsome, is 
indolent from the combined effects of heat 
and slavery, but he has fine natural quali- 
ties ; and his bondage being of recent date, 
he may be reclaimed, and fitted for inde- 
pendence. To him also the conquest is a 
blessing, and it shall be my business to 
make it a feast. 

“The Beloochee, though fierce, and ha- 
bituated to acquire property by violence, is 
shrewd, and has a strong, though savage 
sense of dignity and honour, according to 
the customs of his race. A combination of 
coercion, of respectful treatment, of gene- 
rosity and temptation, may, therefore, bend 
him to better habits, without breaking the 
chivalric spirit which is now his best quality. 
He fought desperately for the Ameers, be- 
cause to fight and plunder was his vocation ; 
but neither he, nor his particular chief, nor 
the Ameers, fought from national feeling ; 
education and habit had divested all three 
of patriotism, in the European sense. The 
Beloochee warrior loves his race, his tribe— 
not the general community, which he re- 
gards but asa prey andspoilk . . . . 
To meet the requirements of those different 
races im the present circumstances, my policy 
must be, while fastening on the country a 
strong military gripe, to apply all softening 
and healing measures to the vanquished 
race—all protective and encouraging mea- 
sures to the liberated populations ; to make 
strong, even-handed justice be universally 
felt—to draw forth the abundant natural 
resources of the country, and repair the ter- 
rible evils of the Ameers’ misgovernment.” 


Well was the General justified in 
stigmatising the evils of the Ameers’ 
misgovernment as terrible. Through- 
out every part of Asia still afflicted 
with native government, there exists 
an hierarchy of oppression, each in- 
demnifying himself upon those below 
him for the wrongs inflicted on him by 
his superiors ; but in Scinde the chain 
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of slavery was lengthened and made 
more ponderous by the diversity of 
races which inhabited it. Oppression 
and insecurity had destroyed all indus- 
try, commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural. Great quantities of good 
land were abandoned, ‘Two tribes, 
the Juts and Khoras, had gone off bo- 
dily to the desert, to live by the strong 
hand. Throughout the country culti- 
vation was withering away, and the 
ryot passed a life of hopeless wretched- 
ness, while the handicraftsman nearly 
disappeared altogether.” ‘Tattah, the 
chief seat of the cotton and shawl ma- 
nufacture, for which Scinde had been 
famed in times not remote, was now de- 
solate, and the country for forty miles 
round it a waste. Traflic on the In- 
dus, a river which should have been the 
broad highway of nations, was almost 
annihilated by vexatious and oppres- 
sive import and transit duties. “ A 
few years more, and the whole country 
must have been a howling wilderness.” 
Under such circumstances it was 
that the General received the country. 
His first proclamation ran thus :— 


“The Talpoors* have been overthrown 
by the British, and are dethroned. Scinde 
belongs to them no longer. All revenues 
paid to the Ameers are now to be paid to 
the English. Hitherto armed men have 
been treated as soldiers fighting by the or- 
ders of their masters. From this time for- 
ward armed men assembled shall be treated 
as robbers and outlaws. Slavery is abolish- 
ed throughout the land, and all people are 
invited to return peaceably to their homes.” 


Four hundred sirdars surrendered 
their swords, which were restored to 
them, as a mark of respect to their 
dignity, with the following stern ad- 
monition :— 


** Take back your sword: you have used 
it with honour against me, and I esteem a 
brave enemy. But if, forgetful of this vo- 
luntary submission, you draw it again in op- 
position to my government, I will tear it from 
you, and kill you as a dog.” 


But though the chiefs were thus 
permitted to retain their weapons, the 
remaining population on the eastern 
bank of the Indus were disarmed, and 
every Beloochee who passed from the 
west of the river was also deprived of 
his arms, in order to protect the vil- 
lagers on the east from individual 
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violence. Thus was the country pre- 
= for the work of re-organisation. 

n the accomplishment of this task the 
Governor enjoyed one pre-eminent ad- 
vantage—his power was military and 
despotic. The fierce Beloochee could 
understand such an authority, but 
could not comprehend the government 
of the Queen, or how supreme rank 
and power could be attributed to her, 
the portrait of whose young and gentle 
face was exhibited to each chieftain as 
he made salaam. ‘ Sahib,” said one 
old chief, “she did not beat me at 
Meeamee: you are myking.” Another, 
when he heard of the Governor-General, 
asked, ‘* How far off is he?”  Heis 
at Calcutta.” ‘*Oh, I have heard of 
Calcutta, and it is far off; you are at 
Hyderabad. Answer me one thing, 
cannot you cut off my head?” ‘* Yes, 
if you do not obey.” “That is enough, 
I am your slave.” 

The Governor, thus, the only visible 
and intelligible source of power, in the 
first place made his arrangements for 
the material force necessary for con- 
trolling the country. The terror which 
his exploits had inspired made the 
people, even the fierce Beloochees, 
readily obedient ; but he resolved that 
no remissness should invite outrage, 
and thus retard the development of 
industry. Strong military reasons, 
and motives of wise policy, induced 
him to concentrate his regular force 
into large masses; but, as supple- 
mentary to his troops, he scattered 
over the country a force eventually 
numbering 2500, composed of native 
Scindians, under European officers, and 
classed as city, rural, and mounted 
police, who rapidly became most efli- 
cient; and if they could not always 
prevent crime, seldom failed in seizing 
the culprit. While organising this 
force, he arranged the civil adminis- 
tration, having at its head, immediately 
subordinate to himself, the Secretary 
of Government. The country was 
divided into three collectorates ; each 
administered by a chief-collector, hav- 
ing under him three sub-collectors, 
disposed in the most convenient places, 
each with a staff of subalterns. 

To fill those positions, the General 
sought, and found, in his army, his 
soldier-civilians, of whom more anon. 
And, subordinate to all these, he re- 
tained the native magistracy of the 
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kardars; retained, at least the men 
and their title, although materially 
altering their actual power and posi- 
tion. 

Formerly these kardars, although 
nominally only entrusted with a very 
limited jurisdiction, exercised power 
of torture, and of life and death; op- 
pressing the miserable ryots to increase 
their own gains, while they were them- 
selves, from fear, the slaves of the Be- 
loochee chief, to whose jagheer their 
villages belonged. Now they were 
made the paid officers of the Govern- 
ment, their conduct narrowly watched, 
and severe punishment for misconduct 
inflicted, while they were supported 
against the injustice of the sirdars,* 
from whom they soon learned to pro- 
tect their villages. The continuance 
of these kardars, and the institution of 
the native police, enabled the General 
to avoid or mitigate, what was described 
by the Duke of Wellington as one of 
the greatest dangers to our Indian 
empire, from every new acquisition of 
territory, “the throwing out of em- 
ployment, and of means of subsistence, 
all who had previously managed the 
revenue, commanded or served in the 
armies, or plundered the country.” 
All the collectors and their principal 
subordinates were likewise magistrates, 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction ; 
but the more serious crimes were re- 
served for the cognisance of the col- 
lectors alone, who, in capital cases, 
were obliged to take down all the evi- 
dence, and transmit it to the Governor, 
by whom every document of this nature 
was carefully perused, even in the 
midst of the most oppressive duties in 
the field. And although capital pu- 
nishment was inflicted only on murder- 
ers, this self-imposed labour was for a 
time enormous. Child-murder, and 
the murder of women, had prevailed 
to a fearful extent :— 


“ To kill a woman, on any pretext, was 
a right assumed by every Beloochee ; and 
they could not understand why they were to 
be debarred. 

“ A man had been condemned for mur- 
dering his wife; his chief sued the General 
for pardon. ‘No; I will hang him.’ 
‘What! you will hang a man for only 
murdering his wife?’ ‘ Yes; she had done 
no wrong.’ ‘Wrong; no, but he was 
angry: why should he not kill her? This 
conviction of their right to murder women 
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was 80 strong, and their belief in fatalism 
was so firm, that many executions took 
place ere the practice could be even checked; 
but finding the General as resolute to hang 
as they were to murder, the tendency, after 
atime, abated; and, to use his significant 
phrase, ‘ the gallows began to overbalance 
Mahomet and predestination’. . . . . 
They were, however, a stubborn race, and 
their contempt of death may be judged of 
by the following anecdote, chosen rather for 
its forcible portraiture than its singularity 
as to the indifference displayed:—A Be- 
loochee condemned for murder walked to 
execution, conversing with calmness on the 
road. When turned off, the rope broke, and 
he fell, but started up instantly, and, with 
inexpressible coolness, said—‘ Accidents will 
happen in despite of care; try again.’” 


Still this indifference to life had its 
limits. When the Governor proceeded 
to suppress suttees, and made it known 
that he would put a stop to one then 
in contemplation, ‘ the priests said it 
was a religious rite which must not be 
meddled with; that all nations had 
customs which should be respected ; 
and that this was a very sacred one. 
The General, affecting to be struck 
with the argument, replied—‘ Be it 
so; this burning of widows is your 
custom: prepare the funeral pile. But 
my nation also has a custom. When 
men burn women alive, we hang them, 
and confiscate all their property. My 
carpenters shall, therefore, erect gib- 
bets on which to hang all concerned, 
when the widow is consumed. Let us 
all act according to national customs.’ 
No suttee took place then or after- 
wards.” 

Next to the security of life and pro- 
perty from violence, Sir Charles Na- 
pier applied his mind to the construc- 
tion of barracks better suited for pre- 
serving the health of the troops; and 
to certain great public works for faci- 
litating commerce and irrigation, he 
said, ‘* Control the robbers, control the 
waters, open the communications, and 
the natural richness of the land and the 
variety of produce will do all the rest.” 
But, in his endeavours in this direc- 
tion, he was much impeded by the 
want of artisans. The tyranny of the 
Ameers, and their system of forced la- 
bour, had driven almost all skilled 
workmen from the country. When, 
however, the Governor proclaimed in 
Scinde and the neighbouring countries 


* Native chiefs. 
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the difficulty under which he laboured, 
and promised employment, with good 
wages, many were soon collected. 
They at first demanded most exorbi- 
tant pay—about ten times the rates 
which had been received under the 
Ameers. This, however, gradually de- 
clined to a reasonable level, the more 
rapidly as the General had steadily re- 
sisted all attempts to induce him to fix 
a maximum, or to compel labour, both 
practices frequently recognised by In- 
dian political economy. 

In September, the administrative 
arrangements were completed and in 
full operation, the enemy having been 
in the field up to the month of June. 
And fortunate it was that such rapid 
progress had been made, and that the 
people of Scinde were already in a posi- 
tion to feel the advantage of the rule of 
such a Governor; for, in November of 
the same year, a new and terrible pes- 
tilence, never before known in Scinde, 
appeared, Although not very fatal, it 
was almost universal, not an individual 
inthe army (then 17,000 strong) having 
escaped its visitation in a greater or 
less degree. But already the people 
were so changed, that when all the 
escort of the collector in the Delta of 
the Indus became ill, the Beloochee 
peasants of that region, formerly 
amongst the most notorious robbers 
of Scinde, voluntarily guarded him 
through the country :— 


“The people knew the conquerors were 
not oppressors ; they saw that they assumed 
no haughty superiority, offered no insult, 
made no exactions: their own customs were 
respected, when not opposed to morality ; 
taxation was reduced ; vexatious restrictions 
were abolished; agriculture encouraged ; 
trade fostered; and, as the chief was, so 
were the subordinates in office.” 


And yet the appointment of these 
subordinates was one of the principal 
causes of the persecution to which Sir 
Charles Napier has been so long and 
so unremittingly subjected. He se- 
lected for the posts at his disposal the 
ablest and most energetic officers of 
the army which had won the country, 
This arrangement many of the Indian 
civilians considered an outrage upon 
the privileges of their body, and re- 
sented accordingly. The Indian press, 
which was mainly in their hands, and 
the Government, over which they had 
too much influence, became the power- 
ful instruments of their vengeance. 
Still the choice was wisely made. 


Family interest obtains a civil ap- 
pointment in India for a young man, 
who, forthwith, becomes a covenanted 
servant of the Company. Sure of em- 
ployment, and with the prospect of 
promotion coming as a reward, not for 
activity and intelligence, but for years 
spent in the regular routine of official 
formalism, can we be surprised if such 
men should lose the power of exertion, 
as they have lost the stimulus to it? 
or that, quietly delegating their duties 
to the staff of native clerks with which 
Indian habit surrounds them, they 
should sink into luxurious ease, and, 
finally, become developed into the 
‘¢ old Indian” so well known to the fre- 
quenters of Cheltenham? Ofa sure- 
ty, the miracle is rather that the sys- 
tem should ever fail of producing such 
effects, than that there should be among 
the Indian civilians so many splendi 
exceptions—so many able statesmen, 
so many men who do study the people, 
their customs, and their history. 


“Further (as Sir Charles Napier said) 
the more experienced men naturally abide 
by their old high and lucrative offices, with 
the details of which they are familiar, and 
decline new duties in, perhaps, insalubrious 
localities, and amongst a people with whose 
language and customs they are unacquaint- 
ed. Wherefore nepotism works freely, and 
young and often very incapable men are 
sent to acquire experience and fortune at the 
expense of the proprietors’ dividends, by 
misgoverning newly-conquered territories. 
Unknowing how to rule even a settled coun- 
try, they have to create every branch of ad- 
ministration, and must necessarily manipu- 
late roughly and, as it were, with horny 
hands, when the nicest touch is essential ; 
meddling arbitrarily and ignorantly with 
social and financial affairs, where error may 
give mortal offence, when parsimony may 
be folly, and extravagance madness.” 


Not only did such reasoning as this 
induce Sir Charles Napier to seek his 
subordinates elsewhere than amongst 
the covenanted civilians; his expe- 
rience of those who were forced upon 
him was not in general very favourable. 
Several were sent from Calcutta, who 
at once demanded a staff of clerks. 


“Sir Charles Napier would not allow of 
these clerks, and called for work; this was 


at first peremptorily refused, but, finally, 
two of these gentlemen wrote an expostula- 


tory letter to their superior, Captain Pope, 
the collector, declaring they obeyed him with 
disgust and detestation. Lord Ellenborough 
recalled them; and a Mr. Richardson, ape 
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pointed by the General, did singly, for 500 
rupees a month, and without any disgust, 
the work for which they had received above 
2,000 rupees.” 


Under these circumstances, the Go- 
yernor naturally turned to his comrades, 
He knew them and their mageelins 
powers, and thus was able to select for 
each post the man most competent to 
fill it with credit to himself, with bene- 
fit to the country. 

A serious difficulty, in a great mea- 
sure arranged by Sir Charles Napier 
during his first year of office, was the 
tenure of land, all of which, in Scinde, 
as in most parts of Asia, belonged to 
the State; but large portions of it had 
been granted off to be held by military 
service. These grants, or jagheers, 
however, were held merely during the 
will of the Ameers, and this will was 
often most arbitrarily and vexatiously 
exerted against the jagheerdars. The 
Governor refused to disturb those whom 
he found in possession of these tracts, 
and converted their service into a fixed 
labour-rent, calculated on the expense 
of the duties annexed to the jagheer ; 
but when any jagheerdar preferred it, 
he granted him a life estate rent-free, 
the jagheerdar surrendering so much as 
would, if let to ryots, produce the re- 
served rent. He thuscreated the strong- 
est ties of interest to bind the jagheerdar 
to a government which secured to him 
a life-estate against the chance of a re- 
turn of that anarchial despotism which 
had left life and property at the mercy 
of the caprice of amoment ; and form- 
ed a landed aristocracy, with a body 
of peasant proprietors by its side, all 
interested in the preservation of the 
existing state of society. 

But while the General was thus or- 
ganising Scinde, and through that or- 
ganisation the country was, in despite 
of various calamities, locusts, pesti- 
lence, and defective inundation, pro- 
gressing in wealth and prosperity— 
while law was obeyed, and order pre- 
served amongst the fierce Beloochees, 
one evil pressed itself more and more 
forcibly upon his notice. 

The range of mountains which bor- 
dered on the north-west of Scinde was 
inhabited by various tribes, who, like 
most other pastoral races of the real 
world, depended for subsistence more 


upon robbery than on the produce of 


their flocks. The pestilence which had 
for a time disabled the troops, the dis- 
armament of the Beloochees, and the 
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advancing prosperity of Scinde, had in- 
creased the audacity of these rob. 
bers, and made their inroads more fre- 
quent :-— 


‘“‘ Thus,” as our author says, “ to chastise 
the robbers of the hills was now become im- 
perative, for their successful incursions had 
so raised Beja Khan’s reputation, that the 
ultimate consequences were to be dreaded. 

* The confederates could, without reckon- 
ing the western mountain tribes, bring down 
20,000 of the most daring men of Asia, and 
behind them were races of the same blood 
and temper in greater numbers. - It 
was their boast, that for 600 years no king 
had ever got beyond the first defiles in their 
land, though some had tried with 100,000 
men; and in those fearful passes the Bri- 
tish armies had also been fatally unsuccess- 
ful. 

‘“* There Clibborne had been defeated ; there 
the heroic Clark, and others, had fallen; 
and there the unshaken firmness of Brown, 
but just sufficient to preserve the lives of 
his men in a chivalric defence of a fort 
against the Murrees alone. To allow such 
a people to gain a head, and by degrees 
raise the hopes and warlike spirit of the 
Khelat and Scindian mountain tribes, until 
100,000 uncontrollable warriors should 
rage over the plain, when the Sikh army 
was menacing a formidable war, would have 
been madness, 

“On horseback or on foot, the Belooch 
robbers of the hills were men able and wil- 
ling to encounter any foe; but like the 
Scots of Bruce's time, they generally moved 
as cavalry, being mounted on small, but 
high-blooded, fiery mares, swift and endur- 
ing toa marvel. These little animals were 
so trained for the desert service as to surpass 
the British cavalry, regular or irregular. In 
retreat or pursuit the latter could not get 
near them, save by stratagem. The mares 
were taught to drink only at long intervals, 
and were at times fed with raw meat, which 
is said to increase their vigour for the time, 
and create less thirst. When an expedition 
across thé desert was to be undertaken, the 
mare’s food was tied under her belly; the 
man’s, consisting of a coarse cake, and some- 
times a little arrack, was slung across his 
shoulders, and was generally sufficient for 
ten or twelve days’ scanty fare.” 


These were no insignificant enemies 
to meet, armed, as they were, with 
their deadly matchlocks, and swords 
of fine Damascus or Cutchee steel. 
Even to arrive at the entrance of their 
fastnesses was no slight matter: the 
desert, almost destitute of water, ex- 
tends about eighty miles, and its heat 
is almost unendurable, save in the 
winter, when the cold of the hill- 
country renders it dangerous to the se- 
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poys. It was not then wonderful that 
the newspapers in India hostile to the 
Governor denounced the attempt as a 
folly and chimera, and that scarcely an 
officer in his army anticipated success. 
But his plans and calculations were all 
made; and in his journal he records 
the principle on which he intended to 
act—a principle which, one would ima- 
gine, might be successfully applied in 
the struggle in which far less skilful 
and worse prepared marauders are now 
enabled to mock at our power, and to 
defy our armies. 


‘“‘ These barbarians must be attacked on a 
principle the reverse of that which prescribes 
the keeping of your own force in masses, and 
dividing your enemies. To drive the hill- 
men together must here be our object ; their 
warfare will be to evade attacks, and to sur- 
prise. They must, in opposition, be driven 
to concentration and defence; for all history 
points out that neither barbarians nor civi- 
lived warriors of different tribes or nations, 
agree when compressed together, and these 
Cutchee,billmen are peculiarly incapable of 
doing so, because the tribes adopt the per- 
sonal quarrels ofeach member. Another rea- 
son for thus operating is, that they possess 
great herds of cattle, which will thus be 
drawn together in a country where water is 
very scarce, and food for the animals still 
scarcer. These herds must, then, perish or 
fall into our hands at the watering places, 
and the hillmen will starve instead of starv- 
ing us; while we shall be encouraged by con- 
Stantly-recurring spoil, which will give us 
food, and at the same time we shall get wa- 
ter, which, though not to be found in abun- 
dance, will probably be sufficient to sustain 
life during the operations. These tribes are, 
however, a people as well as an army, and 
their families and furniture must move with 
them. They cannot, as when making in- 
cursions into Scinde, fly about like demons 
on their little blood mares, but, pushed into 
masses, will feel all the wants and difficulties 
of regular troops, without having the same 
supplies and redeeming arrangements or 

, 


” 


On this principle he steadily acted, 
and thus made even the height and 
strength of the Cutchee hills his best 
allies, closing up pasé after pass, until 
no retreat was left the robbers save 
their natural fortress of Trukkee. 

It is impossible to give here even an 
outline of the series of movements by 
which the General gradually drove 
his fierce enemies into their stronghold 
of Trukkee. It would be unintelligible 
without reference to the plans of the 
campaign inserted in the work. Suflice 
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it to say that, on the 16th January, 
the Governor had crossed the frontier 
of Scinde, and on the 4th of March he 
received the submission of the moun- 
tain tribes, at the very moment when 
he was issuing orders to storm their 
rocky hold. 


“* With less than 5,000 men Sir C. Napier 
had crossed a desert of more than eighty 
miles, bad surprised the enemy’s first line of 
watering places, had seized their strongest 
passes without a stroke, had baffled all their 
counter schemes ; and in fifty-four days sub- 
dued tribes having four fimes his number of 
fighting men, without giving them even an 
opportunity of declaring battle in an ad- 
vantageous post. He had starved them when 
they thought to starve him, and by fine com- 
binations and unexampled rapidity, over- 
reached them in their own peculiar warfa 
in a country more than 140 miles long, an 
from 80 to 120 broad, and of such deso- 
late strength and intricacy, as can scarcely 
be equalled in the world—chasing them amidst 
crags and defiles, where a single error would 
have caused the total destruction of his army, 
merely by the casting down ofstones on the 
columns.” 


The captive tribes were removed 
from their mountains, and settled in a 
fertile tract of land on the frontiers of 
Scinde, under the chieftainship of Dey- 
rah Khan, the mildest and most chi- 
valrous of their race. There they were 
compelled to cultivate the soil, and to 
build houses, holding their possession 
as a sort of military frontier colony, on 
the condition of resisting any incursion 
which might be made by the mountain 
races still unsubdued. The more tur- 
bulent, for whose conduet the chief 
could not answer, were enrolled amongst 
the police of southern Seinde, where 
they served well. 

The conquest of the mountain rob- 
bers spread far and wide the fame of 
the Scinde army and of its General. In 
Toorkistan the warriors imagined that 
he would come amongst them like ano- 
ther Alexander, swelling his army with 
the nations which he conquered; and 
they longed for his speedy advent, for 
under his banners they hoped to enjoy 
the spoil of the haunts of civilization. 
town, hundreds of miles away from hig 
province, on the very frontier of Persia, 
when besieged, surrendered to the ter. 
rorof aletter of command, with his name 
forged thereto. ‘The internal pros- 
perity which his wise measures and the 
suppression of the robber tribes, had pro- 
duced, alsoacted with great foreeon the 
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ardent imaginations of the nearer Asi- 
atics. From Khelat, from Candahar, 
even from our own north-west pro- 
vinces—from all sides the stream of 
immigration set in towards Scinde— 
Scinde, which the Ameers had almost 
depopulated—two entire desert tribes 
petitioned to become our subjects, and 
the walls of Kurrachee soon became 
too narrow for its new population. 

In one point of the hill-campaign Sir 
C. Napier had been much embarrassed 
by the desertion en masse of the com- 
missariat and baggage camels, which 
were then all supplied by contractors ; 
his extraordinary fertility of expedient 
had alone enabled him to meet the dif- 
ficulty which this caused. This un- 
toward event forced more prominently 
before his mind the necessity for dimi- 
nishing and systematising the cumbrous 
baggage of an Indian army, a subject 
which had occupied his mind, even 
from his first arrival in Scinde ; and at 
length he obtained the sanction re- 
quired for forming a baggage corps, in 
which every camel-driver should be a 
drilled and disciplined soldier, under a 
regular military organisation. He thus 

ispensed with a baggage guard, and 
ensured that quickness, regularity, and 
unity of action, which nothing but mi- 
litary discipline and arrangement can 
give. 

The advantage of such an arrange- 
ment is almost self-evident ; but if any- 
thing could be required to demonstrate 
it, the proof was furnished very shortly 
after the formation of the camel bag- 
gree corps, during the march of Sir 

arry Smith to Aliwal. It must be in 
the recollection of every one how, 
when the Sikh cavalry dashed upon the 
long line of camels which carried the 
baggage of his army, the unfortunate 
drivers lost courage, and fled; the 
camels, left without guidance, fell into 
a confused mass, embarrassing the 
movements of the baggage guard, 
which bravely did its duty, and resisted 
to the death the fierce attack, but 
without avail, for the desertion of the 
drivers prevented the baggage from 
escaping during the delay thus occa- 
sioned, and ere support could arrive, 
almost all the animals had been driven 
off by the enemy. How different it 
would have been if each driver had 
been steady to his post, and intent 
only on facilitating the escape of his 
charge; or if the body had, like the 
Scinde baggage corps, been taught to 
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form a living fortalice, by forcing the 
camels to kneel in a circle, with their 
heads turned inwards, thus exposing 
to the enemy’s fire but few vital parts ; 
while the drivers, completely sheltered 
behind them, could, in comparative 
safety, defend themselves and their 
charge. But valuable as was this in- 
stitution, it had many enemies: some 
opposed it because it was origi- 
nated by Sir Charles Napier; and 
with the true spirit of Mephistopheles, 
“der geist der stets verneint,” they 
considered themselves bound to oppose 
whatever he created: others, it may 
be, because the officers and soldiers of 
a disciplined body were most unlikely 
to connive at the transport of the inor- 
dinate quantities of baggage which 
have been the disgrace and the diffi- 
culty of our Indian armies. But in 
despite of all opposition, the Governor 
pressed rapidly on the formation of the 
baggage corps; for he well knew its 
value in the field, and further, that in 
all probability, that value would soon 
be roughly tested. He marked the 
gathering storm-clouds, and warned 
the Indian Government of the impend- 
ing Sikh war; but Cassandra-like, he 
warned in vain. Sir Henry Hardinge 
but one fortnight before Moodkee was 
fought, promised to give the Governor 
six ae notice of hostilities, and 
prevented the formation of a powerful 
army of co-operation, until the an- 
nouncement of the battle of Moodkee 
was accompanied by an order to assem- 
ble 15,000 men with all possible speed, 
at Roree. So many troops could not 
be obtained from Scinde, and it was 
necessary to march very much the 
larger portion of this force from Surat 
and Bombay. ‘The speed with which 
this concentration was effected has 
rarely been equalled, when we consider 
the distances which were to be accom- 
plished, and the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, 

The Bombay reinforcement, amount- 
ing with the ious to not less than 
30,000 souls, had to be marched to the 
coast, to perform voyages in some cases 
of 500, in others of 800 miles, and to 
march afterwards 400 miles to their 
point of concentration ; and yet on the 
forty-second day after receiving the 
order, the army was there assembled, 
with appointments of singular com- 
[pong es An enormous park of artil- 

ery, thirty-two siege pieces, with a 
thousand rounds of ammunition a 
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gum, a commissariat stored with two 
months’ provisions, an armed flotilla 
on the Indus, were amongst his ar- 
rangements. The wildest enthusiasm, 
combined with the highest discipline, 
prevailed amongst all ranks, while the 
General, carefully considering the po- 
sition of the several armies, had formed 
a plan of operations which must have 
crushed the Sikh army, perhaps pre- 
vented the second Punjaub war. But 
a sudden order from the Governor- 
General compelled Sir C. Napier to 
direct his army to Bhahawalpore, and 
himself to proceed to the Upper Sutlej. 
He reached the camp of the main army, 
to find a peace determined on, which 
he knew must entail a second war. 
“Tf,” said he, “a puppet king, like 
Duleep Sing, and a real monarch, like 
Goolab, were established, the battle 
would have to be fought again, rivers 
of blood would flow, and the result 
might be doubtful.” 

How fearfully his prediction was 
verified we all know but too well. 
Who can ever forget the gradually in- 
creasing horror with which we heard 
of the murder of Agnew and Anderson, 
the mutiny of the Sikhs’ contingent, 
the repulse from Moultan, and the 
bloody struggles of Ramnuggur and 
Chillianwallah? Can we forget the 
call which then arose from the startled 
nation for Napier, whose counsel would 
have prevented the Sikh war, but whose 
arm was now invoked to crush it ?—or 
the news of Goojerat, and the joy of 
all for the victory which suppressed 
the rebellion—joy heightened by our 
sympathy for the brave old warrior 
who had won it, and thus recovered 
the confidence of the public, well de- 
served by his long series of gallant 
actions, from the defence of Tarifa to 
the fight of Sobraon ? 

From Lahore Sir Charles Napier 
returned to Kurrachee to pursue his 
course of civil administration, still im- 
peded by hostility, from what our au- 
thor terms, “The Bombay faction,” 
but still triumphantly successful. The 
effects of his labour are, perhaps, best 
shewn by the enormous increase of re- 
venue; from nine lacs of rupees in 
1843-4, and twenty-seven lacs in 
1844-5, to forty lacs in 1845-6, of 
which sum but nine lacs were required 
for the expenses of the civil administra- 
tion, including the large police force ; 
thus leaving thirty-one lacs to be paid 
over to the general treasury. It is an 
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important fact that this increase took 
place without the imposition of a single 
newimpost, although the taxes had been 
reduced to half the rate which had been 
levied by the Ameers, and solely in 
consequence of the increasing prospe- 
rity of the country. Yet in defiance 
of these facts, and of the payment of 
the thirty-one lacs into the treasury, 
the outcry that Scinde had been a dis- 
astrous conquest was maintained, and 
the Indian press still clamorously as- 
serted that its expenditure exceeded 
its income. The mode in which they 
supported this statement was a beau- 
tiful illustration of the grand truth so 
well known, and so well used by many 
of our financial reformers and politi- 
cal economists, that you_may prove 
anything with figures. They simply 
debited the finances of Scinde with the 
entire military force quartered there— 
a force unnecessary to preserve the 
tranquillity of the province, and requir- 
ed as a check upon the turbulent and 
hostile Sikh army, and as a frontier 
garrison ;—with a safer and stronger 
line to defend than that further to the 
eastward, which had been maintained 
while an army of occupation remained 
in Scinde in continued danger of attack, 
and every shilling of whose expense 
had been an unmitigated loss to the 
East India Company. Every fact in 
relation to Scinde, and to its Governor, 
seems to have been exposed to similar 
misrepresentation ; and we can hardly 
feel surprise that such misrepresenta- 
tions should have found willing listeners 
high in authority at home. The men 
who have sapped the foundations of 
industry, agricultural and commercial, 
here, could hardly sympathise with 
him who had restored both to desolated 
Scinde. Doctrinaires, whose theories 
have resulted in the depopulation of 
whole districts of our country, might 
well look jealously at the man whose 
practical administration had attracted 
a tide of immigration from all the sur- 
rounding states. Ministers, under 
whose auspices red-handed murder 
stalks scatheless in the noonday, might 
shudder at the stern retributive justice 
speedily and inflexibly dealt out to 
criminals in Scinde. ‘The elevation of 
a barbarous and miserable province, 
many grades in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, must be a standing reproach to 
those whose misgovernment tends to 
degrade Ireland to the condition of 
Scinde under the Ameers. Further, 
2c 
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Sir Charles Napier was not satisfied 
with making his own province prospe- 
rous, he ventured to wish to assist from 
its abundance the misery which pre- 
vailed here : 


“ Scindian wheat was actually exported 
in 1846, and 1847, through Bombay to 
England with good profit; for being much 
harder, drier, and heavier than the Canadian 
wheat, it fetched twenty shillings a ton 
more in the market. Sir Charles Napier 
offered eleven thousand tons, received as re- 
venue, for the use of famishing Ireland, and 
Lord Ellenborough pointed out to the minis- 
ters a cheap mode of conveying it; the bar- 
gain would have been most advantageous, 
alleviating the misery of the Irish, and im- 
proving the Scindian revenue, but a mea- 
sure reasonably beneficial to Ireland, and 
useful to Scinde, was a cup of double bitter- 
ness, and instantly rejected.” 


Can we be surprised if under those 
circumstances the ruling powers have 
felt anything rather than gratitude to 
Sir Charles Napier, and if, when ho- 
nours and rewards for Indian successes 
and reverses were showered around, 
he should have been left decorated by 
his great deeds alone ? 

The increasing pile of our manu- 
script warns us to conclude; but ere 
we close we must extract the magnifi- 
cent peroration in which Sir William 


Napier describes the former state of 


Scinde, and the effects of his brother's 
administration :— 


“So ended Sir C. Napier’s administration 
of Scinde. 

“He had found that land domineered 
over by a race of fierce warriors, who hated 
the English from political and religious mo- 
tives, and who were preparing for war with 
a well-grounded distrust of British public 
faith and honour, and a contempt for British 
military powers—a contempt which the 
disaster at Cabool and several recent minor 
defeats in Khelat seemed to warrant. 

“He had found it under the oppressive sway 
of an oligarchy of despots, cruel and horri- 
bly vicious in debauchery, setting such ex- 
amples of loathsome depravity as must 
finally have corrupted society to its core, 
and made regeneration impossible. He had 
found the rural subject population crushed 
with imposts, shuddering under a ferocious 
domination, wasting in number from un- 
natural mortality and forced emigration ; 
the towns shrinking in size, and devoid 
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of handicraftism ; the half-tilled fields 
were sullenly cultivated by miserable 
serfs, whose labours only brought additional 
misery to themselves; and more than a 
fourth of the fertile land was turned into 
lairs for wild beasts, by tyrants, who thus 
defaced and rendered pernicious what God 
had created for the subsistence and comfort 
of man. 

“ He had found society without the pro- 
tection of law or that of natural human 
feelings—for slavery was widely-spread ; 
murder, especially of woman, rife; blood 
feuds universal, and systematic robbery so 
established by the force of circumstances as 
to leave no other mode of existence free, and 
rendering that crime the mark and sign of 
heroism. Might was right, and the whole 
social framework was dissolving in a horri- 
ble confusion where the bloody hand only 
could thrive. 

“* He had found the Beloochees with sword 
and shield defying and capable of overthrow- 
ing armies. He left them with spade and mat- 
tock, submissive to a constable’s staff. He 
found them turbulent and bloody, masters in 
a realm where confusion and injustice pre- 
vailed; he left them mild and obedient 
subjects in a country where justice was sub- 
stituted for their military domination. 

“He had found Scinde groaning under 
tyranny; he left it a contented though 
subdued province of India, respected by sur- 
rounding nations and tribes, which he had 
taught to confide in English honour, and to 
tremble at English military powers as the 
emanation of a deity. He found it poor and 
in slavery ; he left it without a slave, re- 
lieved from wholesale robbe “ry and wholesale 
murder, with an increasing population and 
an extended and extending agriculture and 
abundance of food, produced by the willing 
industry of independent labourers. He left 
it also with an enlarged commerce, a reviv- 
ing, internal traffic, expanding towns, re- 
stored handicraftsmen, mitigated taxation, 
a great revenue, an economical administra- 
tion, anda reformed, social, system, with an 
enlarged and improving public spirit, and a 
great road opened for future prosperity. He 
had, in fine, found a divided population, 
misery, and servitude, on the one hand; 
and on the other, a barbarous domination, 
crime, and cruelty, tears and distress, every- 
where prevailing. He left a united, rege- 
nerated people, rejoicing in a rising civilisa- 
tion, the work of his beneficent genius.” 


Thus ends Sir William Napier’s 
**¢ Administration of Scinde”—a work 
which must increase the literary fame 
even of the historian of the Peninsular 


War. 
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“THE REBELLION” IN THE CITY AND THE FIELD, 


On the 22nd of April, 1848, an Act of 
Parliament received the royal assent, 
which, under the somewhat ambitious 
titleof ‘‘An Act for the better Security 
of the Crown and Government of the 
United Kingdom,” attempted to pro- 
vide an appropriate protection against 
the somewhat novel dangers which 
threatened them in the treason that 
raged in the columns of the rebel press. 

This Act, so far as it affected news- 
paper publications, was passed solely 
for the purpose of crushing the United 
Irishman. No statute has ever been, 
perhaps, the subject of so much misap- 
prehension; and as it is a key to much 
of the policy of the Executive that pro- 
cured from the Legislature its enact- 
ment, a few words of explanation of 
the real character of its provisions may 
not be altogether thrown away. 

It did nothing more than enable the 
Government to prosecute as a felony, 
punishable by transportation, crimes 
which, independent of that statute, and 
even at this moment, amount to the 
higher guilt of treason—while it simpli- 
fied at the same time the legal forms of 
theaccusation. From the earliest period, 
the crime of high treason had consisted, 
apart from some offences not necessary 
to advert to, either in the open levying 
of war against the Sovereign within his 
realm, or in adhering to the King’s ene- 
mies in time of war, or ‘‘ compassing, 
imagining, intending, and devising the 
death of the Sovereign,” provided such 
design or intention was plainly mani- 
fested by any open act or deed, called, 
in the language of the old legal phra- 
seology, an * overt act.” 

The design or intention to take away 
the life of the Sovereign was the trea- 
son. Although the law—indeed com- 
mon sense—made it necessary that the 
design should be accompanied by some 
act sufficient to demonstrate palpably 
its existence before the person enter- 
taining it made himself amenable to 
the penalties of treason ; still the guilt 
of treason was in the design, and not 
in the act by which it was manifested, 
So strictly was this held, that when 
the law had to deal with the actual 
murder of a Sovereign, those who took 
away the life of Charles I, were exe- 


cuted upon an indictment which charg. 
ed them, not with killing the King, but 
with compassing his death—the actual 
putting him to death being alleged only 
as the overt act by which they proved 
the existence of the design. 

A justly-celebrated statute of the 
reign of Edward ILI. had fixed and 
defined the limits of the crime of high 
treason, as we have stated. What. 
ever may have been the intentions of 
the framers of the statute, judicial 
decisions in process of time extended 
the meaning of the latter branch, 
so as to include all possible attempts 
to overturn the government, or even 
exercise a forcible constraint upon 
the royal will. It was said, that as 
it was the duty of the Sovereign to 
resist all attempts at illegal control or 
intimidation, at the hazard of his life, 
all persons designing such attempts 
must, in contemplation of law, be re- 
garded as designing the destruction of 
that natural life. ‘From the prison to 
the grave of a monarch is but a step,” 
was an aphorism sufficiently proved by 
the experience of all history, to warrant 
the judgments which it was frequently 
cited to support ; and before the close 
of the last century, a series of decisions, 
the authority of which in any court of 
law it would be perfectly impossible to 
question, had conclusively established 
that every project or design to inter- 
fere by force with the government of 
the country, even though never carried 
out into open insurrection, was still 
high treason within the statute of 
Edward III., because the design to 
interfere with or control the govern. 
ment, involved, by necessary legal in- 
ference, the design of putting the reign- 
ing Sovereign to death. 

This is still, beyond all question, the 
state of the law. However well- 
founded such maxims may be in po- 
litical truth, it is not, perhaps, to be 
wondered at, that juries occasionally 
found a difficulty in applying them to 
the facts that might be established be- 
fore them. A conspiracy to repeal 
the Legislative Union by force of arms 
even without disturbing the Monarchy, 
would, beyond all question, be high 
treason; yet a jury could only find it so 
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by declaring on their oaths, that those 
engaged in it compassed the death of 
the Queen, and held their meetings 
with a view and object of accomplishing 
that design. The very same principle 
would apply to an attempt to alter by 
force the laws of one of the most in- 
significant, or most distant islands of 
her Majesty’s dominions. In every case 
the law would sternly say, that those 
who planned an interference by force 
with her Majesty's authority, must be 
held to design her Majesty’s death ; 
and judges would advise juries to con- 
vict of that charge, upon proof of the 
design to subvert her authority by 
force, in the most remote and most 
isolated portion of her vast empire—a 

ortion which might be severed, per- 

aps, from her dominions without one 
hour's interruption to her happiness or 
repose. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
those stern maxims were occasionally 
listened to by juries with distrust. In 
the trials of ‘Tooke and Hardy in Lon- 
don, in 1794, the genius of Erskine 
brought them to the test of the plain 
common sense of Middlesex juries, 
The accused parties were tried on the 
indictment in which alone the accusa- 


tion could be legally expressed, that of 


*‘ compassing the death of the King. 
The real offence of which they were 
accused was that of being members 
of a society which was charged with the 
intention to obtain a reform of Parlia- 
ment by intimidation and force. ‘The 
Sentvalied advocate who defended them 
boldly arraigned before the jury the con- 


struction which successive decisions of 
judges had placed upon the words of 


the charge which, upon their oaths, the 
jurors were to find proved. Thetrialsre- 
sulted in successive acquittals ; whether 
from the failure of the evidence to sus- 
tain any treasonable design, or the un- 
willingness of the j juries to find a trea- 
sonable design, imputing , of necessity, 
the compassing of the King’s death, 
may very fairly be doubted. The re- 
sult, however, was, that ministers de- 
termined that thesedifficulties in the ap- 

lication of the old and unquestionable 

w of treason should be removed. In 
1796 an Act was passed which declared 
that it was high treason to compass 
the deposition “of the Sovereign ; or, 
in effect, to plan any interference, by 
force or intimidation, with his autho- 
rity. So far it simplified the statement 
of the charge. To meet another diffi- 
culty, it enacted that the treasonable 
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design might be manifested by the 
publication of any printing or writing. 

This statute was declared by every 
judge who commented on it to have 
done nothing more than expanded 
in terms the construction put upon 
the words of compassing the King’s 
death. In truth nothing was treason 
after its passing which was not trea- 
son before. It only enabled a jury 
to find it to be ‘‘a compassing to de- 
pose the King,” instead of being com- 
pelled either to acquit or find it “a 
compassing of the King’s death.” 

This Act had been passed before the 
Union; it did not, therefore, extend 
to this country. Originally enacted 
for the life of George III., it had been 
made perpetual by an Act of 1817. 
It was believed, however, that the Act 
perpetuating it, although an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, had not the 
effect of extending it to Ireland. 

This somewhat dry detail will, per- 

haps, enable our readers clear ly to 
understand the state of the law prior 
to the passing of the Act to which 
we refer. Had Mitchel published the 
treasonable papers of the United Irish- 
man in England, he could plainly have 
been indicted for high treason, and 
that treason being designated as a 
compassing to depose the Queen, and 
a manifesting of it by these publica- 
tions. In Ireland the charge of high 
treason must have been described as a 
compassing of the Queen’s death, and 
these publications alleged as the overt 
acts by which that wicked compassing 
was to be brought to pass. 

Under these circumstances, the sta- 
tute known as the Treason-Felony 
Act was introduced. Jt followed the 
exact words of the statute of 1796, but 
it designated the offence as felony 
instead of high treason, and miti- 
gated the punishment from death to 
transportation. It contained a pro- 
vision that the offences which it de- 
scribed should continue treason when- 
ever they were so under the old statute 
of Edward III., and that no prisoner 
should be acquitted on an indictment 
for felony under this Act if his offence 
should appear to be high treason, The 
necessity for this latter provision arose 
from the technical rule of law which, to 
preserve the boundaries of the different 
degrees of crime, declares that any of- 
fence merges in one of a higher degree. 
According to this rule nothing “that 
amounted to treason ever could be con- 
sidered as mere felony in the eye of the 
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law ; and, but for the special provision 
we have mentioned, were a jury satis- 
fied that the facts proved amounted to 
treason, they would have been bound to 
declare the accused, for that very reason, 
not guilty of felony. 

The real effect of this statute was 
simply this—to give the Executive the 
option of prosecuting certain treason- 
able practices as a felony ; to simplify 
and make more accordant with common 
notions the statement of the charge; and 
to get rid of some difficulties that might 
arise, especially when the manifestation 
of the treasonable design depended sole- 
ly upon the publication of treasonable 
incitements to rebel. It still, how- 
ever, required as an essential ingredient 
of the offence the existence of that 
distinct and deliberate treasonable de- 
sign which was, as we have seen, the 
essence of the crime of treason under 
the old law. 

This legislation was, perhaps, admi- 
rably adapted to meet the only rebellion 
which we have expressed our belief then 
existed in Ireland—a rebellion carried 
on in the columns of a newspaper. In 
estimating Lord Clarendon’s policy it is 
of some importance to observe the cha- 
racter of the legislation for which he 
asked. Although unquestionably the 
statute would have enabled the Govern- 
ment, if they pleased, to indict for 
felony persons engaged in insurrec- 
tionary plots, which for any reason it 
was not expedient to magnify by the 
importance of a trial for high treason— 
although the Act was actually so used in 
England against some despicable knots 
of petty insurrectionists ; yet so far as 
Ireland was cencerned, its avowed ob- 
ject—and the only use ever made of its 
provisions—was to enable the Govern- 
ment to try as felons those who carried 
on their treason by newspaper publica- 
tions. 

The Act, we repeat, was well adapt- 
ed to encounter that peculiar and pro- 
bably unprecedented species of treason- 
able movement which then disturbed 
the tranquillity of the Irish Govern- 
ment. The managers of the United 
Irishman imagined they were to over- 
throw the Government by writing pikes 
and barricades. Never before had a 
rebellion been carried out by such in- 
struments. The programme of an as- 
sault upon the Castle, published in the 
columns of the United Irishman, was 
exulted in by these monomaniacs as a 
triumph as great as if they had actually 
stormed the old building upon Cork-hill. 
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It certainly made more consternation in 
the presence-chamber than we are sure 
would have been felt from half an hour’s 
actual assault upon the gates. Ima- 
ginary barricades, guarded by trained 
bands of sanguinary pikemen, occu- 
pied the streets each Saturday—in the 
columns of the rebel journal—and 
existed nowhere else. ‘Che pompous 
and bloodthirsty threats which every 
publication hurled at the Viceroy sup- 
plied the place by a compendious pro- 
cess of arms, of organisation, and of 
men. While the journalist wrote big 
the rebellion was going on; if he flag- 
ged for a publication in the ferocity of 
his treason, the authorities breathed 
freely, and “ law and order” had a suc- 
cess. To meet such a state of things it 
was, perhaps, not unfitting that Lord 
Clarendon should invoke and obtain the 
aid of the Legislature to pass an Act 
which enabled him to try and punish as 
felony that treason, of which the overt 
acts were newspaper publications. 

This was exactly what the statute of 
the 22nd of April enabled him to do. 
The more applicable that statute ap- 
pears for the purpose of meeting the 
danger, the more 1s our statement con- 
firmed, that so far as any overt act or 
preparation went, the treason confined 
its operations to the newspapers. The 
publishers of successive journals have 
been tried and convicted under this 
statute; but they have been convicted 
solely on the overt acts of their publica- 
tions. Any other act, which indicated 
a participation in an insurrectionary 
design, subjected them to the penal- 
ties of this Act as completely as 
any newspaper article could do, and 
probably much more surely. But 
not a single human being was put 
upon his trial for a treasonable de- 
sign manifested by any act except a 
newspaper publication. Is not the in- 
ference irresistible, that, at the time of 
which we write, the only overt acts 
were those of newspaper publications ?} 

If this be so, what excuse can be 
offered for those alarming preparations 
—those still more alarming hints, b 
which, during the months of Mare 
and April, the Viceroy so cruelly fooled 
the loyalty of the country, and so reck- 
lessly injured the trade and lowered 
the character of Dublin? Unwilling 
to repeat, we must only ask of our 
readers to remember the statements 
which we made last month, as to the 
disposition and the sudden and most 
horrifying movements of the troops, by 
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which, during the months of March 
and April, both military men and 
civilians were perplexed and alarmed. 
These movements, upon more than one 
occasion, indicated the expectation of 
an instant outbreak of a terrible and 
most sanguinary revolt. We must 
ask of our readers, once for all, 
to bear this in mind, through all the 
comments we may feel it our duty to 
make upon Lord Clarendon’s conduct. 
By every indication that could give a 
pledge of his opinion, he several times 
manifested his belief raat DUBLIN was 
WITHIN A FEW MINUTES OF AN INSUR- 
RECTION WHICH ITS GARRISON OF TEN 
THOUSAND TROOPS WOULD BE UNABLE 
EFFECTUALLY TO PUT DOWN. ‘The im- 

ortance of this statement will excuse 
its repetition. To no other belief than 
that of an immediate insurrection can 
we refer the military occupation of 
every available post in the city for 
months; the defending of the Castle 
by ball-proof barricades ; the sudden 
closings of the Castle gates; the 
commands at midnight to the artil- 
lerymen to stand by their guns and 
light their port-fires; the rousing of 
the whole garrison at dead of night 
with orders to prepare for instant ac- 
tion. Once for all, we ask our readers, 
as they go with us, to bear these ex- 
traordinary preparations and move- 
ments in mind. 

We almost fear that, by those who 
were not eye-witnesses of them, we 
have been suspected of exaggerating 
those military preparations, which so 
perplexed the people of Dublin in the 
Spring of 1848. We venture to extract 
one or two paragraphs from the columns 
of a journal of the day, not only be- 
cause they verify our statement, but 
show that even then there were persons 
who ventured perhaps faintly to hint 
that they were absurd :— 

“ DUBLIN CASTLE—PATRICK’S-DAY IN THE 
MORNING. 

“ The Castle guard, relieved at six o'clock 
this morning, in order to avoid the usual 
Patrick’s-day ceremonial, consists of a strong 
detachment of the 49th Regiment, of two 
troops of the 7th Hussars, and a company 
of Artillery, with four guns. The Castle 
gates are closed, and strengthened with 
wooden pallisades. There are moveable 
columns (each under the order of a military 
magistrate) of Artillery, Cavalry, and In- 
fantry, stationed at Portobello, the Univer- 
sity, the Royal Barracks, and the Royal 
Hospital ; while strong parties of Infantry 
occupy the Post-office, the Rotundo, the 
Bank, the Custom-house, and the Four 
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Courts. At all these posts the men are 
under arms, and horses saddled, so as to 
enable the authorities, at a moment's notice, 
not only to demonstrate, but to crush a force 
a thousand times greater than any ever ex- 
hibited at the greatest of the monster meet- 
ings.”—Evening Mail, March 17th. 


These preparations were not intended 
for a single day. Most of the posts 
then occupied continued to be garri- 
soned for months. Thus writes the 
same journal on the 24th of April :— 


‘*The Government continue their prepa- 
rations. The housekeeper at the Custom- 
house has, we understand, received directions 
to prepare for the permanent accommoda- 
tion of eighty soldiers in the building, A 
party of soldiers were this day under arms 
on the roof of the Bank.” 


And again, on the 28th, the same 
journal thus censures the absurd fears 
so undisguisedly displayed by Lord 
Clarendon :— 


* We cannot refrain from expressing our 
regret at the constant exhibition of super- 
fluous alarm which for some time past has 
characterised the movements of the Govern- 
ment in Jreland. On more than one occa- 
sion troops have been suddenly, at night, 
summoned from their quarters, and marched 
to the occupation of posts in the city—can- 
non placed at night in position—marines 
hurried on shore, to find themselves more 
‘at sea’ than on the quarter-deck ; and all 
this, so far as we can learn, without adequate 
cause, or any instant danger. In addition, 
every day we find troops marching and coun- 
ter-marching—instructions to the College 
and the Royal Dublin Society, that room 
for more military is needed in those places— 
more artillery brought into the Castle—more 
ball-proof barricading thrown up about it. 
The result of all this is necessarily to per- 
plex and excite the citizens, who should, as 
far as possible, be kept in a state of tran- 
quil confidence in the resources of their 
rulers, without intermitting their ordinary 
avocations of trade or commerce, which 
cannot fail to be interrupted while the pub- 
lic mind is held in constant suspense.” 


This is not all. We have already 
stated the effects of this alarm in in- 
ducing many sober citizens to form 
themselves into societies for the pur- 
pose of defending their homes. One 
central association of the citizens as- 
sumed the name of ‘* The Defensive 
Association.” These follies—for follies 
they were—Lord Clarendon distinctly 
and personally encouraged. While he 
refused openly to sanction any one com- 
pany of armed loyalists—nay, while, 
as Lord Ellenborough most justly com- 
plained, in the House of Lords, he su- 
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perciliously rejected the open, the 
generous, and the manly offers of men 
true to their Queen, to arm themselves 
in her defence, he privately encouraged 
and stimulated these unauthorised, and, 
therefore, we do not hesitate to say, 
illegal defensive associations, by ad- 
dressing to them arguments and in- 
centives the most powerful that could 
act upon the mind of man. 

Lord Clarendon distinctly stated to 
the loyal citizens of Dublin, that when 
the insurrection came, he would not 
protect their homes! And telling them 
this, he refused to sanction the forma- 
tion of a single company of volunteers ! 
He told them, moreover, that he left it 
to themselves to defend the houses in 
those parts of the city in which the 
troops were not placed. 

We feel this to be a grave accusation. 
It rests upon Lord Clarendon’s own 
statement. These were his words in 


the House of Lords, on the 18th of 
February, 1850, in explaining! his 
of the 


connexion with the arming 
Orangemen :— 


“Captain Kennedy, who was stated to 
have been employed by me, held no employ- 
ment under Government, but was agent to the 
Devon estate, and had volunteered his services 
as an experienced engineer officer, to organ- 
ise the well-affected inhabitants of Dublin, 
and to make preparations for defending cer- 
tain parts of the city, because I had given 
notice that in the event of an insurrection 
the troops should not be scattered about, and 
it was for the citizens to take some means 
for the protection of their own lives and 
property.” 


«« It was for the citizens to take some 
means for the protection of their own 
lives and properties!” This from the 
Chief Governor of Ireland, whose 
bounden duty it was to take those very 
means ; this from the Lord Lieutenant, 
who had refused to sanction a single 
armed society of those citizens! this 
from the Sovereign’s representative, 
who ought to have known that any as- 
sociation for military purposes, without 
the license of the Sovereign, was a high 
offence against the law! 

We confess we hardly trust ourselves 
to comment upon this avowal. To 
whom had the experienced engineer 
officer volunteered his services? To 
Lord Clarendon, of course. What 
then becomes of the disavowal of that 
very Captain Kennedy's services in 
organising the Orangemen, assigning 
them their posts, and purchasing for 
them arms? What becomes of the 
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Lord Lieutenant's refusal publicly to 
sanction the enrolment of the citizens 
in armed companies? Lord Clarendon 
avows himself the getter-up of the so- 
cieties which he was anxious in public 
to disown. He was the alarmist. He 
it was who told the ‘¢ well-affected in- 
habitants” that a sanguinary outbreak 
was at hand, in which all his troops 
could not protect their families and 
their homes! while he took care every 
second night to quicken their terrors 
by those mysterious movements which 
indicated his apprehension of the in- 
stant outbreak of this terrible insur- 
rection. 

And yet he never proclaimed the 
city of Dublin; and when he did ap- 
peal to the Legislature for new powers, 
it was for the purpose of trying as 
felony, instead of treason, the au- 
thors of treasonable publications in 
newspapers | 

We will not be understood for one 
moment as extenuating the danger and 
the mischief of those publications upon 
which we comment ;—far from it. Our 
heaviest charge against Lord Claren- 
don is, that he continued to allow these 
publications to alarm the loyal, to in- 
flame the disaffected, to give confidence 
to the enemies of Government, by the 
bold impunity of their unmasked and 
unshrinking treason. The mischief of 
these publications consisted in their 
effect upon the public mind, excited by 
the miseries of the country, and kindled 
by the tidings which each day brought 
of new European revolutions. Against 
this mischief, until the passing of the 
Treason-Felony Act, Lord Clarendon 
took no precaution whatever. But 
while he permitted these publications 
to do all that publications could do 
to CREATE an actual rebellion, he was 
industriously circulating the most hor- 
rifying accounts of a coming insurrec. 
tion, and he lent all the weight of 
Government to these reports by mili- 
tary preparations, only to be justified 
by the presence of an armed, a nu- 
merous, and an organised rebel force. 

The presence of such a rebel force in 
the city would have justified the military 
investment of our public buildings as 
fortresses for the troops. But if it did 
exist, then nothing can justify the inac- 
tion of the Executive. If Lord Claren- 
don had information of a rebel organis. 
ation so strong as to make it necessary 
to garrison our public buildings, to 
prepare them to stand a seige, how can 
he justify it to his Sovereign and his 
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country that for five long months he per- 
mitted that organisation to proceed un- 
disturbed—that he arrested no leaders— 
seized no arms—broke in upon no con- 
sultations? In March, he “ gave no- 
tice” to the well-affected, that so ter- 
rible was the conspiracy, that all the 
troops could do would be to protect 
the Lord Lieutenant! the loyal in- 
habitants must protect their own lives 
and properties! In April, it will be 
seen presently, his agents offered to 
the Orangemen of Dublin to give 
their wives and children shelter in the 
Castle, as the only safe retreat, while 
their fathers and husbands were fight- 
ing against the rebels in the streets! ! 
No wonder that even calm and brave 
men, fathers of families, yielded to 
the paroxysm of terror that we vainly 
endeavoured last month to describe. 
No wonder that, in some instances, 
feather beds were actually brought down 
to supply the place of ball-proof shut- 
ters for the lower windows of the 
houses, and that many personsin the city 
of Dublin retired each night to their 
beds, dreading to be awakened by the 
sound of the midnight-drum that was to 
give the alarm of pillage, conflagration, 
and unutterable horrors. 


While Lord Clarendon professed to 
believe that there was a formidable 
and powerful conspiracy ready to drive 
her Majesty's troops into fortresses, 
and devastate the city of Dublin, not 
a single arrest was made of any one 
individual charged with any connexion 


with this conspiracy. Surely, if it 
existed, the very same information 
that put the Viceroy in possession of its 
existence—that made him acquianted 
with its movements, so as to know the 
precise nights upon which he was to 
keep the garrison under arms, or call 
the artillery to their howitzers—surely, 
we say, the very same information must 
have told him its leaders, its prepara- 
tions, and its depots. It must have 
enabled him to seize the leaders in con- 
clave, as in 1798 the Directory of 
the United Irishmen were arrested at 
the house of Oliver Bond; to take 
possession of some depot of arms— 
some store of ammunition, as Emmet’s 
armoury was seized in Marshalsea- 
lane, in 1803. To say that the law 
armed him with no power to arrest 
traitors, is simply absurd. Upon a 
sworn information made by any in- 
former, any magistrate of the city of 
Dublin could have issued his warrant 
to arrest, for high treason, any person 
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charged in that information. They 
must, indeed, have a very strange no- 
tion of the law of England, who ima- 
gine that it would compel a Lord 
Lieutenant to know of the existence 
of a treasonable conspiracy existing in 
the metropolis for five months—to feel 
himself obliged to invest the city with 
a network of military posts—and yet 
permit that conspiracy to lay its plans, 
and hold its councils of massacre and 
treason, without being able to strike a 
blow until it would suit the convenience 
of the conspirators to rise and deluge 
the streets of the metropolis in blood ! 
The law of England, we need scarce- 
ly say, in seriousness, is not so. It 
was the bounden duty of Lord Claren- 
don, the moment he had evidence of 
the existence of such a conspiracy, to 
have crushed it, by arresting its lead- 
ers, seizing their arms, and taking pos- 
session of their papers. ‘The fact that 
no such arrest was made—no arms ever 
seized—to our mind, disproves the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy. To suppose 
Lord Clarendon really cognizant of it, 
and totake no step to suppressit, or even 
interfere with it, until it would break out 
ininsurrection, isto suppose that he con- 
templated, as his only duty, to take care 
that he could mow down the rebels, after 
they had murdered the well-disposed. 
The possible excuse suggests itself, 
that these preparations were made to 
exhibit such a display of strength as to 
make rebellion hopeless, and so over- 
awe it. ‘The answer, unhappily, is, 
that such a motive is entirely inconsis- 
tent with the nature and the perma- 
nence of the preparations, and with all 
the rest of the policy of the Viceroy. 
It is perfectly plain that he did not 
himself indicate any belief that the 
treason against which he provided 
was to be overawed. Every act and 
every expression evinced an expecta- 
tion that matters must come to blows. 
The desire to overawe the disaffected 
is utterly inconsistent with the impu- 
nity accorded for three months to the 
treasons of the United Irishman—an 
impunity that did infinitely more to 
give courage to the disaffected than all 
the military preparations could do to 
strike dismay. What shall we say to 
the absence of any attempt to interfere 
with any preparation for insurrection, 
even in the importation and manufac- 
ture of arms? The truth was, the 
military movements had, from their 
very nature, just the opposite effect. 
They implied, as any one might have 
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expected, a belief on the part of Go- 
vernment, that the rebel force in the 
city of Dublin was able to cope with 
the Queen's troops; and while the 
United Irishman was permitted to in- 
sult the Queen’s representative with 
impunity—while he was suffered each 
week to tell the Viceroy that the Cas- 
tle would be stormed in spite of all his 
military array—while no steps were 
taken to stop the progress of club con- 
federations—while not a single one of 
the unseen conspirators was arrested— 
nay, while confederate clubs were per- 
mitted to go out into the fields near 
the city to practise at rifle-shooting, for 
which, in some instances, an efligy of 
Lord Clarendon was the target—while 
all this was tolerated, without an at- 
tempt to interfere, surely it must have 
been expected that the military prepa- 
rations of Lord Clarendon would be 
much less likely to induce the belief 
that the Government was strong, than 
they were to create the impression that 
it was afraid. We have already 
said enough to establish that it was 
neither the effect of these preparations, 
nor yet the object of the Government, 
to give anything like confidence or a 
sense of security to the well-disposed. 

How, again, are we to account for 
the fact, that these formidable prepa- 
rations for resistance were confined to 
the city of Dublin, while certainly the 
country districts of Ireland presented 
a much more inviting field for the 
operations of treason? We know not 
whether it ever occurred to Lord Cla- 
rendon to remember, in the midst of 
his excitement, that Dublin was not 
Ireland; that fortifying Trinity College 
would not prevent an outbreak in Wex- 
ford. Itis true the French revolution had 
fixed the imagination both of the Vice- 
roy and his rival in the United Irishman 
upon a street insurrection and a battle 
across the barricades. But, after all, 
we are disposed to apprehend that had 
the materials of treasonable organisa- 
tion in Ireland been really called into 
action in March, 1848, the loyalists in 
the country would have derived but 
little protection from the howitzers 
upon Lalncten lawn. 

How, again, are we to explain the 
strange circumstance, that amid all 
his terrors the Viceroy never once 
called upon the aid of the loyalists of 
Ireland? If danger really menaced 
the Queen’s authority in Ireland 
of a character so formidable, we 
would have thought that almost the 


first movement of the Executive would 
have been to array and to arm the 
well-disposed as volunteers. In more 
than one instance the services of men 
were offered to him, anxious to serve 
their Sovereign and their country; 
and they were rejected. We ear. 
nestly invite the attention of every Irish- 
man to this singular fact. Itis a mat- 
ter to be pondered on. If there was the 
slightest apprehension that the mili- 
tary force in the country would not be 
able to extend full and entire protec. 
tion to every man’s home, surely it was 
the bounden duty of the Viceroy at once 
to throw himself upon the loyalty of the 
country—to give spirit to the well-dis. 
posed, by enrolling them in volunteer 
companies for the defence of their So- 
vereign, the constitution, and their 
homes. It was his duty to have done 
this openly and manfully, through the 
constitutional authorities of the land— 
to have done it to all whom he could 
trust, without distinction of class or 
creed, instead of secretly appealing to 
the spirit of party, and inviting sections 
of the population to take up arms— 
inviting them by an underhand and 
secret mode of communication, which 
nothing but the alarm of the pe- 
riod could have induced men to tole- 
rate, and for listening to which, even 
that alarm, in our judgment, does not 
supply an adequate excuse. 

In 1798, the Volunteer Corps were 
the principal guards of the city of 
Dublin. In 1803, they were the same. 
In 1831, the Government of Lord 
Anglesey met the threats of O’Connell 
by calling out and arming the yeomanry 
of Ulster. Never before had there 
been a period of alarm from real or sup- 
posed treasonable plots, either in Eng- 
land or Ireland, in which Government 
had not gladly accepted the services of 
loyal men, organised under military 
discipline, in some instances command. 
ed by military officers. Such enrol- 
ments are worth far more to Govern. 
ment than the quota of soldiers which 
they supply. They maintain that spirit 
of chivalrous loyalty which is the 
**cheap defence of the throne.” They 
dispirit the disaffected by showing 
them that the real strength of the 
country is against them. They ani- 
mate every loyalist, by impressing him 
with the belief that he is of some ser- 
vice and consequence in the cause. 
They identify Government with the 
citizens, and practically proclaim the 
truth—for it is a truth and not a cant 
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—that the best security of the Sove- 
reign is in the hearts of the people. It 
was the batons of thousands of special 
constables, not the bayonets of the 
military, that drove back, by a moral 
victory, the Chartist demonstration 
that threatened the security of Eng- 
land. No Government ought to rely 
on the bayonets of the soldiery, ezx- 
cept one that is ready and prepared to 
trample on the opinion of all classes of 
the nation alike. If this be true in 
every case, how much stronger is the 
argument in a case like that with which 
we are dealing—a case in which the 
whole surface of the country was left 
unprotected, and in which, even in the 
city of Dublin, the Government gave 
notice that the protection of the public 
fortresses was as much as could be ex- 
pected from the troops. 

Let us complete the sketch of 
Lord Clarendon’s public dealing with 
the emergencies of the period. We 
have seen that, on the 22d of April, he 
obtained from the Legislature an Act 
which enabled him to deal as a fe- 
lony with that treason which found 
its manifestation in articles in a 
newspaper. It must not be sup- 
posed that, before the passing of 
that Act, the law was powerless to deal 
with the offences that were each week 
committed in the publication of the 
United Irishman. ‘The very lowest 
view of the criminality of these pub- 
lications must have regarded each of 
them as a seditious libel. Every seller 
of a seditious libel is liable by the law, 
upon sworn informations, to be com- 
mitted to prison until he finds bail to 
answer the charge. Surely, without the 
slightest straining of the law, it was in 
the power of Government, by merely 
enforcing its provisions, effectually to 
stop the sale of the United Irishman. 
Every newsvender that offered it for 
sale should have been instantly brought 
to a police-oflice, and sent to prison 
until he found bail, if the sale of it 
were persevered in. Those who have 
followed us in the history of the 
law of treason, will have no difficulty 
in understanding that the Executive 
would have been fully justified in 
committing every person concerned 
in the publication of these treason- 
able articles upon a charge of high 
treason. Beyond all question, they 
were bound to do so, if these arti. 
cles were published to aid a conspiracy 
such as that which the military prepa- 
rations were requisite to meet. 
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We have said also that the common 
law was amply sufficient to authorise 
the Lord Lieutenant to arrest any per- 
son implicated in any treasonable or 
insurrectionary design. We venture 
to repeat, that with all the alarms in- 
dustriously circulated by the Castle 
authorities, No SUCH ARREST WAS MADE. 
If it could be said that the existing 
law was insufficient, the answer is, it 
was only on the 25th of July that new 
powers were asked for. 

But this is not all. Will it be 
credited that all the time that Lord 
Clarendon was half terrifying half 
cajoling the loyalists of Dublin by these 
artfully contrived tales of wonder; all 
the while that he was, by his organs at 
the press, frightening the public by sto- 
riesof the manufacture of pikes, and the 
reports—we mean no play upon phrases 
by using the word—of the rifle prac- 
tice of confederate clubs: all this while, 
while he was garrisoning our College, 
planting cannon to command our 
squares, and sending nightly rockets 
from the Castle to summon our garrison 
toarms—all this time, when, if his whole 
life was not one continued imposition, 
he believed in the growing up around 
him of a desperate rebel organisation ; 
all this time he had the power by law 
to make it illegal for any person in the 
city of Dublin to carry or possess arms 
without his license ?—he could have 
given the authorities power to search 
every house for arms-—he could have 
stopped, by a stroke of his pen, the 
manufacture of pikes, if it existed, and 
stayed the rifle practice of Confederate 
elubs ; he could have obliged every per- 
son in the city of Dublin who was owner 
of a gun, a pike, a pistol, or a sword, 
to surrender it to the Government, un. 
der pain of the severest penalties. 

These powers had been conferred 
upon him by an Act passed, we may 
presume, at his own instance, as it 
became law while he filled the oflice 
of Lord Lieutenant. It was passed, it 
is true, with reference to agrarian, 
not political crimes. On the 20th of 
December, 1847, an Act received the 
royal assent, empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim any district of 
Ireland, and imposing the severest 
penalties upon those who, in a pro- 
claimed district, should either possess 
or carry arms without the licence of 
the Lord Lieutenant. It authorised 
a search in every house in the pro- 
claimed district for “guns, swords, 
pistols, or pikes.” Dublin was pro-~ 
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claimed under this Act, suT Pro. 
CLAIMED ON THE 19TH oF JULY. 
During the months of March and 
April, when Lord Clarendon was bar- 
ricading the Castle gates and thronging 
the College and Custom-House with his 
troops—when he affected to believe in 
the organisation of a terrible Socialist 
conspiracy to seize upon the Castle 
and sack the town—when he was ter- 
rified at the making of pike-heads, and 
driven to his wit’s end by the ball-prac- 
tice of the Confederate clubs—during 
all this time he had vested in him, by 
law, the powers we have mentioned; 
and he never thought fit to exercise 
these powers ! ! 

Let us, however, at least be just. 
His Excellency was not wholly wanting 
in arrangements. If he permitted 
the Uj nited Irishman to publish its 
treason with impunity, it must not be 
forgotten that, on the other hand, he 
subsidised the World. If he allowed 
the Confederate clubs to buy their pikes 
and to practise at their rifles, with a 
singular sense of fair play, he took care 
that 500 Orangemen should have mus- 
kets, on the other side. 

The history of the negotiations be- 
tween Lord Clarendon and the Orange- 
men has assumed, from the manner in 
which he afterwards treated that body, 
a factious importance, perhaps dispro- 


portioned to its intrinsic value. Of 


that history, as indeed of most matters 
connected with Lord Clarendon’s ad- 
ministration, just enough is known to 
make us certain that not more than 
half the truth is brought to light. Inthe 
very brief narrative which we purpose 
to give of these singular transactions, we 
shall endeavour to confine ourselves as 
much as possible to facts established by 
documents of admitted, or at least un- 
contradicted authority. 

The field, however, of conjecture, or 
even of generally-believed rumour, 
would be unquestionably a tempting 
one. We do not profess to be in the 
secrets of the Orangemen; but it does 
not need any initiation into these se- 
crets to be acquainted with the fact, 
that when the dismissal of Lord Roden 
amazed and confounded the confiding 
brethren, a vast body of evidence re- 
lative to these negotiations was laid be- 
fore their governing body, a portion 
of which only was ever permitted to 
see the light. This evidence is said 
to have been withheld from the pub- 
lic out of deference to the honour- 
able scruples of some of their lead- 
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ers, who did not believe themselves ab- 
solved from the obligation of confi- 
dence under which these negotiations 
were entered upon. On the propriety 
of these scruples, or the discretion of 
keeping the secrets of Lord Clarendon, 
no one who was not admitted to the 
council that resolved on the course 
that was adopted can possibly form an 
opinion. From the Committee of the 
Orangemen we can only take the state- 
ment that is supplied by the Report 
they made to the general body in 
November, 1849, a Report to which 
we shall have to make occasional refe- 
rence. Unless rumour has vastly ex- 
aggerated the nature of the evidence 
in their hands, that Report presents an 
instance of singular temperance, or 
perhaps we ought to say, meagreness 
of statement. 

This much, however, seems cer- 
tain, that in the month of March, 
1848, direct negotiations took place 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Orangemen of Dublin. The Earl of 
Enniskillen, in the capacity of their 
Grand Master, had confidential inter. 
views in person with the Lord Lieu. 
tenant. ‘The gentleman who held the 
office of District-Master of the Orange 
Lodges of the city of Dublin, was ho- 
noured with equally confidential inter- 
views with Mr. Corry Connellan, his 
Excellency’s Private Secretary, and 
Major Terao, his Excellency’s Master 
of the Horse. 

It is unquestionable that, about 
this period, the Lord Lieutenant 
thought it right distinctly to recognise 
the existence and the status of the 
Orange lodges as such, and to return 
thanks for the addresses which they 
presented. One of these replies is suf- 
ficient to establish this fact; it is the 
reply to the address of the “ Loyal 
Orangemen of the Portadown district” 
—‘‘ district,” we ought to say, being a 
designation importing one of the local 
distributions of Orangeism in the 
country. ‘To an address presented to 
him by the Orange lodges of that 
‘¢ district,” the Lord Lieutenant re 
turned the following reply :— 


“ Dublin Castle, March 18, 1848. 

“‘S1r,—I am directed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
address of the Loyal Orangemen of the 
Portadown District ; and to assure you that 
his Excellency receives, with much satis- 
faction, and with confidence, the declaration 
of their loyalty to the Sovereign, of their 
attachment to the Constitution, and of their 
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determination to uphold the authorities in 
the maintenance of peace and order. 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ Corry CONNELLAN. 


“Mr. Wilson Flavelle, District Secretary 
of the Loyal Orangemen of the Porta- 
down District, County Armagh,” 


Other replies of an exactly similar 
character were given to similar ad- 
dresses. Our readers probably know 
that latterly the Queen’s ministers have 
thought it right to refuse to lay before 
her Majesty addresses emanating from 
Orangemen as such. At the time, 
however, of which we write, their ad. 
dress which was adopted by the Orange. 
men of Dublin on the 13th of March— 
was the occasion of bringing his Ex- 
cellency and the Orange Lodges of 
that city into immediate and direct 
communication. It certainly led to 
one of the most singular negotiations 
which the annals even of Viceregal 
diplomacy record. 

Any one who will take the trouble 
of looking at the Dublin papers of the 
time, can ascertain that on the 13th of 
March, 1848, a meeting of the Orange- 
men of Dublin was held at Whitefriars 
Hall, at which resolutions were passed 
declaring the determination of the 
Orangemen to stand fast by their 
loyalty, but at the same time express- 
ing themselves upon the subject of 
« Popery” in terms which it would not 
be very pleasant, we apprehend, for the 
Viceregal ear to hear—certainly most 
embarrassing for Viceregal lips to 
reply to it. It was resolved to present 
an address embodying these resolutions 
to the Lord Lieutenant. Manifestly 
nothing could be more inconvenient to 
Lord Clarendon. To receive such an 
address, in which ‘ Papists” were de- 
nounced in no very qualified terms, 
even with civility, would be to incur the 
risk of alienating from himself his Ro- 
man Catholic alliances. To rebuke the 
sentiment, or to slight the address, 
would be to break up in the very com- 
mencement the friendly relations which 
he was anxious to establish with the 
leaders of the Orangemen. It is stated 
in the report of the Orange committee 
that Colonel Phaire, a gentleman who 
had occupied the second chair upon 
the night of the meeting, was selected 
as the medium of a communication; 
of which the object was to induce 
the Orangemen either to withhold or 
modify the obnoxious address. It is 
further stated in the same Report that 
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Colonel Phaire’s representation of his 
being the agent of the Government 
was supported by a communication 
from the Private Secretary. The Re- 
port, also, contains a statement too 
remarkable to be passed by, that Co- 
lonel Phaire suggested to the Orange- 
men the wish of the Government that 
they, the Orangemen, should set 
themselves to obtain information as to 
the movements of conspiracy in Dublin, 
*‘ about which the Government were al- 
most entirely uninformed.” 

Let it be remembered that at the 
trials for high treason in Clonmel, 
Government produced but one person 
at all appearing in the character of an 
informer, and that one was a man who 
represented himself as in his early life 
having been an Orangeman, and who 
was introduced to the Government by 
the instrumentality of Colonel Phaire. 
There is, perhaps, more to be remarked 
on this subject, than can now with 
propriety meet the public eye. We 
are told by the Report of the Orange 
Committee, that the Orangemen dis- 
tinctly refused to play the part of 
spies; and we are further informed, 
that in November, 1848, at a meeting of 
the Grand Lodge—the governing body 
of the Orange Institution—* charges 
were made that Colonel Phaire had 
employed persons to introduce them- 
selves into the rebel clubs to get in- 
formation for the Government, and 
continued to do so up to the time of 
the investigation, and that Dobbyn, 
the approver at the trial of Wm. 
Smith O'Brien, had been one of 
Colonel Phaire’s men;” and _ that, 
after a long investigation, the sentence 
of the Committee of Inquiry was, 
that “ Colonel Phaire is not a fit 
and proper person to remain a member 
of the Orange Institution.” 

Of Colonel Phaire we know nothing, 
and of the propriety of the resolution 
of the secret tribunal that pronounced 
this sentence we can form no opinion. 
We refer to these transactions, as sup- 
plying internal evidence of the truth of 
the statement that Colonel Phaire was 
endeavouring, through the Orangemen 
of Dublin, to obtain for Government 
informations of a conspiracy of which 
they knew nothing. The history of 
informers will teach us the value of the 
suggestion. 

A Lord Lieutenant in want of a 
well-established and horrifying conspi- 
racy, is a tempting subject for the un- 
scrupulous and the needy. ‘The days 
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of Titus Oates were revived, when 
Dublin Castle, in need of a rebel plot, 
sent out its signals of distress. Let 
no one pronounce this language unwar- 
ranted, until he reflects on what had 
then been actually done—until he pon- 
ders on this, that the credit of Govern- 
ment was at that very moment com- 
mitted to the existence of a treason- 
able and sanguinary conspiracy. When 
we remember the period at which 
this suggestion was made—a period at 
which Lord Clarendon had already put 
the Castle in a position of defence, and 
when we find at that very period a bid- 
ding in his name for information as to 
a conspiracy, ‘* about which the Govern- 
ment were almost wholly uninformed,” 
we can, we confess, easily conceive, 
that even in this good city of Dublin, 
his Excellency, when his terrors induced 
him to open a market for such disclo- 
sures, could not be long without very 
startling information, be its value or 
its truthfulness what it might. Those 
who will remember our conjecture last 
month, as to the species of plot-manu- 
facture by which his Excellency was 
played upon, will appreciate the confir- 
mation which this little incident so 
strikingly affords.* 

Let us say, too, that it offers no 
slight confirmation of our statement, 
that the terrors of the insurrection ex- 
isted only in the fears of his Excel. 
lency, wrought up to the highest pitch 
by the savage writing of the United 
Irishman. When that journal talked 
of barricades and storming the Castle, 
his Excellency believed that there must 
be some reality behind so much bra- 
vado. It is certainly not a little strange, 
just at the very time when his Excel- 
Sous had impressed almost every one 
in Dublin with the belief that he sat in 
the Castle of Dublin a second Argus, 
with a hundred eyes watching every 
movement of a hideous confederation, 
with whose every machination he was 
intimately acquainted—it is strange, we 
say, to find that at that very time his 
agents were bidding for spies to detect 
a conspiracy, in the existence of which 
he believed, but of the details of which 
he knew nothing. Was the vigilance 
then, for which his flatterers gave him 
credit, but the exhibition of an un- 
meaning watchfulness that saw nothing 
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—that perceived nothing, and only mi- 
nistered to his vanity and self: conceit ? 
Were the eyes which we fancied those 
of the living Argus, set only to adorn 
the plumage of the bird ? 

The communication through Colonel 
Phaire, beyond all question, led to 
close relations between the Orange 
Lodges and the Castle. Whatever is 
stated as within their own knowledge, 
by the gentlemen who vouch for the 
Orange Report, may be implicitly be- 
lieved. It adds little to the credit 
that we give to his signature, to say, 
that Lord Enniskillen offered in his 
place in the House of Lords, to prove 
every statement, by witnesses upon 
oath. The following we extract in 
the very words of that Report :— 


“When Colonel Phaire presented himself 
to the Grand Master and Grand Secretary of 
Dublin, as a person acting under the direction 
of Government, his representation was con- 
firmed by a communication emanating from 
his Excellency’s private secretary, Mr. Corry 
Connellan. He expressed the desire of the 
Lord Lieutenant that the address and reso- 
lutions adopted at the meeting of March 
13th, should be modified (as already men- 
tioned). The same desire was at the same 
time conveyed to the Orangemen by a mem- 
ber of the society, Mr. Stewart Blacker. 
Shortly after the meeting of the 13th, this 
gentleman (by request) called on Mr. Corry 
Connellan, when he (Mr. Connellan) handed 
two documents to Mr. Blacker, being the ad- 
dress, and the resolutions, signed by the 
Grand Master and Grand Secretary of Dub- 
lin, and stated, that the Government were 
embarrassed by the resolutions, and being 
well disposed towards the Orangemen, and 
willing to receive support from them, were 
reluctant to give a discourteous reply, which 
could not be avoided if the resolutions were 
pressed. Mr. Connellan also stated that he 
had seen Lord Roden, who thought it would 
not be difficult to procure that the resolu- 
tions should be detached from the address.” 


Mr. Connellan, it is stated, again 
saw Mr. Blacker on the 17th. The 
negotiations, whether authorised by 
Lord Clarendon or not, resulted in a 
demand by the Orangemen that 500 
stand of arms should be supplied to 
them by the Government. Those re. 
presenting the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Lord Lieutenant himself demurred 
to the proposition. In the debates upon 
this delicate subject an interval of 


* It is worthy of note, that the application to the Orangemen to turn spies was made at the 
very time when some of the over-zealous of the police agents were themselves giving orders 


for the manufacture of pikes. 


See Mr. Connellan’s interesting correspondence upon this 


unpleasant subject with Mr. Birch, as quoted in the February No. of this Magazine. 
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nearly a month appears to have been 
lost. Major Turner, his Excellency’s 
Master of the Horse, had frequent in- 
terviews with the leaders ofthe Orange- 
men, Again we must quote the words 
of the Report :— 


“Tt may here be mentioned that the 
Grand Master of Dublin had several inter- 
views with Major Turner, who always ex- 
pressed himself as authorised by Lord Cla- 
rendon to say how much indebted he and the 
Government of the country felt to the 
Orangemen for their conduct through the 
troubles of the spring of 1848. He even 
went so far as to say that he would have 
much pleasure in joining the Orange Society, 
tf the Lord Lieutenant would permit him.” 


In the strange negotiations resulting 
from the somewhat | singular terms in- 
sisted upon by the Orangemen, the 
requests of the two contracting par- 
ties were these:—Those representing 
Lord Clarendon asked that when the 
Dublin Orangemen presented their ad- 
dress they should not accompany it 
with the offensive resolutions. The 
Orangemen were willing to suppress 
the resolutions, provided Government 
gave them a pledge of their adher- 
ence by placing arms in the hands of 
the lodges; and in the discus- 
sion upon these terms, Major Turner, 
Mr. Connellan, the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, Mr. Stewart Blacker, and 
Colonel Phaire, appear all to have 
been more or less engaged, the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Roden being, at 
least, upon one occasion, invoked. 

On the 22nd of April, this high 
negotiation came to an end. Lord 
Enniskillen, the Grand Master of the 
Orangemen, had a personal interview 
with the Lord Lieutenant, and received 
the refusal of his Excellency to give 
arms. What passed at that interview 
is one of the state secrets which are 
never to be revealed. But the very 
fact of that interview renders it utterly 
impossible to believe that Lord Cla- 
rendon was not perfectly cognizant of 
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the previous negotiations. All we know 
of that interview is, that Lord Ennis. 
killen pressed the demand of the 
Orangemen for arms, and that Lord 
Cc larendon stated his inability to com- 
ply. The personal refusal of his 

xcellency to supply the arms in his 
capacity of Lord Lieutenant was the 
very next day followed by a meeting, 
by appointment, between Lord Ennis- 
killen and the * Grand” officials of 
the Dublin Orangemen on the one 
hand, and Major Turner, the Master 
of the Horse in his Excellency’s House- 
hold, on the other. This interview 
took place at the house of the Secretary 
of the Dublin Orange Lodges. The 
discussion took place under the pres- 
sure of an intimation that on that 
very evening “the Grand Lodge” 
would pass a resolution to send up 
their address, with all its ‘no- 
Popery resolutions:” resolutions cer- 
tainly of no very milk-and-water cha- 
racter; in reply to which, his Excel- 
leney, one way or other, must speak 
out. No schoolboy ever appears to 
have shrunk from the birch as sensi- 
tively as Lord Clarendon from these 
terrible resolutions. The 22nd of April 
brought, as we have said, the ultima- 
tum of the Orangemen. Up to the 
Castle the resolutions would go, unless 
arms were instantly given. In this 
terrible crisis of affairs it was that 
Major Turner met the Orange officials 
at their Secretary’s house. Again, un- 
fortunately, we are met by the impene- 
trable veil that hides state secrets from 
vulgar eyes :— 


“A meeting (say the Committee, in their 
Report) was then held between these six 
persons; but it was under an obligation 
not to divulge the conversation which took 
place. ‘The result, however, was, that 
Major Turner, accompanied by Colonel 
Phaire, went away with the decision of the 
meeting.* In about two hours Colonel 
Phaire called on Lord Enniskillen, with a 
letter from Captain J. P. Kennedy, in which 


” Lord Enniskillen stated, in his place in 1 the House of Lords, in the debate on Lord 


Stanley's motion, on the 18th of February, 1850, that the interview lasted for an hour; and 
that, in that interview, Major Turner promised that the Orangemen should have arms. 
The words of the noble Earl were these :—‘ This interview lasted about an hour; the 
result was, that the Orangemen received a promise from Major Turner that they should 
have arms ; and the next day they received cheques, to the amount of £600, for the purpose 
of purchasing arms, to be distributed amongst them exclusively, and which were accord- 
ingly procured, and given out amongst them. It was, therefore, natural that the Orangemen 
should believe that, in receiving the arms through the Master of the Horse, they did not receive 
them without the knowledge and approval of the Government.” It will be remembered that 
this was the noble Earl's statement of the effect produced, we may presume, upon his own 
mind, after his interview with his Excellency, followed by the communications with his 
Excellency’s Master of the Horse. 
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he gave his guarantee for the purchase of 
five hundred stand of arms.” 


This Captain J. P. Kennedy was, our 
readers will recollect, ‘* the engineer of- 
ficer of experience,” who “ had volun- 
teered his services for the organisation 
of the well-affected inhabitants for the 
defence of certain parts of the city,” 
when his Excellency had “ given notice 
that, in the event of an insurrection, the 
citizens must protect their own lives 
and properties.” 

The letter, it is fair to say, if we 
have the true copy, as we see no reason 
to doubt, very cautiously bears on the 
face of it a statement, that the arms 
were to be supplied from private 
sources, and not from the Lord Lieu- 
tanant :— 


“‘ This letter (the Committee continue) was 
retained by Colonel Phaire, who has publish- 
ed the following, purporting to be a copy of 
the same :— 

“Dublin, 22nd April, 1848, 

*“ ¢ Dear Cotonet,—I have set on foot, 
with others, a subscription for supplying arms 
to the well-affected amongst the lower classes, 
for the protection of life and property in the 
city of Dublin; and I take upon myself the 
responsibility, as far as five hundred stand, 
in case the subscriptions should fall short of 
that, of furnishing that number. 1 shall 
adopt any course which you recommend to 
expedite the supply of those five hundred 
stand of arms, in the shortest time. 

“¢ Yours, faithfully, 
“6 J, P. KENNEDY.’” 


The letter, however, satisfied the 
Orangemen that their demands had 
been complied with. 

“ Captain Kennedy's letter was read at a 
meeting of the Grand Lodge of Dublin, held 
that evening ; and it was then agreed, that 
the Grand Lodge of Dublin should not persist 
in the presentation of the address to the Lord 
Lieutenant! in consequence of this letter of 
Captain Kennedy, by which the arms demand- 
ed had been secured to the Orangemen ! !” 


That Captain Kennedy knew per- 
fectly well that the arms were for the 
Orange Lodges the proof is decisive ; 
indeed the matter admits of no dispute. 
He sent the £600 which was to pur- 
chase the arms, to the ‘* Grand Master” 
of the Dublin Orangemen; and ten 
days afterwards he wrote to the 
«* Grand Secretary,” desiring him to 
procure 500 stand of arms, to be con- 
signed to his own house. 

It scarcely carries the case further to 
establish, as the Report of the Orange 
Committee unquestionably does, that 
the Orangemen of Dublin were looked 
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upon by the police authorities as a 
body of persons permitted by the Exe- 
cutive to bear arms. It is perfectly 
plain that Captain Kennedy would 
never have bought the arms if he be- 
lieved that the Executive would have 
disapproved of the Orangemen being 
armed. Still the evidence that estab- 
lishes this is worthy of quotation. 

The arms did not arrive to Mr. 
Stewart, the Master of the Dublin 
Orangemen, until after Lord Claren- 
don had adopted the tardy act of pro- 
claiming the city of Dublin on the 
19th of July! That step gave power 
to the authorities to stop the importa- 
tion of arms, and the first case of 
Orange muskets was accordingly seized 
at the Custom-house. Upon this being 
represented to the police authorities an 
instant order was given to permit Mr. 
Stewart to bring the arms to his own 
house. This, however, was not all; the 
same Act gave power to the police to 
seize all arms in the city that would not 
be surrendered to the authorities. No- 
tices to surrender their arms were for- 
mally served upon some of the Orange- 
men. In one instance at least the per- 
sons so noticed received from the Secre- 
tary of the Dublin Orangemen a certi- 
ficate which was shewn to, and acted on, 
nay, countersigned by the highest autho- 
rities of the police. ** The document” 
as the Report of the Committee ob- 
serves, ‘‘ will speak for itself.” 

We pray our readers to observe the 
wording of the document :— 


“© ORANGE INSTITUTION. 
+6 My. - (name and residence) has 
been desired to give up part of his arms. 
G R (occupation and residence), 
A J » and W B (resi- 
dence), W- M (residence), have 
also been noticed to a similar effect. 
“© 29th July, °48.’ 


“ This application was officially signed by 
the Grand Secretary of Dublin.” 


Across this document was written (by 
the police authorities) :— 


*** Arms of these persons to be retained. 
“°G, B. 

“*To the Poliee.’” 

It is impossible to conceive a more 
explicit recognition of the Orange 
Lodges as a corps of men authorised b 
the Executive to bear arms, than is 
contained in this countersigning by the 
police authorities of a document pur- 
porting upon the face of it to be an 
Orange pass for arms. 

Upon the facts as we have stated 
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them, we apprehend no dispute can 
arise. There is nothing further, in 


any document within our reach, which ~ 


ives more authentic information. It 
is impossible to repress a smile on re- 
cording the grave account of the man- 
ner in which the Or angemen were 
amused—as unquestionably the mem- 
bers of ‘the Defensive Association” 
were —by having assigned to them their 
probable positions when the rebellion 
would really come; and by assurances, 
conveyed by demi-official but most 
solemn and trust-worthy personages, 
that their wives and children should 
find protection within the walls of the 
Castle, while they turned out to pull 
down the barricades, Nay, the Masters 
of the Orange Lodges formed a species 
of council-of-war, looking over, in con- 
cert with ‘‘the experienced engineer 
officer,” the chart of the city, and deli- 
berating upon the best mode of de- 
fending the different streets; calcu- 
lating the number of Orangemen that 
could be turned out, and taking counsel 
as to the best position in which they, 
the Orangemen, could be placed ! ! 

Controversies have been raised as to 
whether his Excellency supplied the 
Orangemen with the arms that were 
bought for them. His Excellency has 
denied it; and even independent of that 
denial, the evidence appears clearly to 
establish that, however willing his Ex- 
cellency was to cajole the Orangemen 
by fair words, he shrunk from com- 
mitting himself personally to the act 
that they demanded as a proof of his 
sincerity, when they asked that arms 
should be given them by the State. 
But is there any human being who will 
doubt, after the interview with Lord 
Enniskillen, that these arms were pur- 
chased in order to relieve his Excellency 
from the very difficulty in which he was 
placed by the perseverance of the 
Orangemen in their demand, and that 
they were so purchased with his full 
sanction and consent ? The contrivance 
to do it, without taking the responsibi- 
lity, is but another instance of that un- 
derhand system of acting by irrespon- 
sible deputy, which is the curse and 
bane of Castle government in this 
country—another sample of the mise- 
rable and wretched agencies by resort- 
ing to which Lord Clarendon believed 
he was upholding the honour of his So- 
vereign, and serving ‘‘the cause of law 
and order” in Ireland. If it were right 
that the Orangemen of Dublin should be 
armed, they ought tohave beenenrolled, 
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not asOrangemen, but as loyalists,under 
the discipline and the responsibility of 
soldiers. ‘There is no excuse for per- 
mitting this indirect purchase of arms, 
above all permitting it as the price of the 
withholding of anembarrassing address, 
The leaders of the Orangemen were 
obviously deceived into the belief that 
Lord Clarendon had complied with 
their request. Lord Enniskillen, who 
had personally made the proposition to 
his Excellency and received his refusal, 
was manifestly under this impression, 
when, a day or two afterwards, he re- 
ceived the assurance from his Excel- 
lency’s Master of the Horse. Was 
that assurance given without his Ex- 
cellency’s consent? Lord Clarendon 
had heard from the Grand Master the 
ultimatum of the Orangemen ; by what 
means did he believe that his agents got 
rid of the presentation of the obnoxious 
address? It is not for us to pass any 
judgment upon the wisdom or the 
propriety of the demand made by the 
Orangemen. It is, perhaps, to be regret- 
ted for the sake of the country that when 
they were admitted to bargain with the 
Viceroy, they did not make some other 
terms, either for the country or Protes- 
tantism, or at least demand some public 
acknowledgment that Lord Clarendon 
owed something to the loyalty of some 
class in this country—an acknowledg- 
ment which, in public, Lord Clarendon 
was determined never to give. Their ex- 
cuse, perhaps, is, that they y wanted to test 
the sincerity of the professions made to 
them ; and they did so by arequestwhich, 
if granted, unquestionably committed 
the Viceroy, and which yet, were his 
professions sincere, he could have no 
difficulty in granting. In this view, the 
selection of the test was certainly not 
without its merit, and probably, under 
all the circumstances, not to be found 
fault with. Every reader must form 
his own opinion of the manner by 
which his Excellency managed, or 
thought he managed, to evade it. 
Neither can there be a shadow of 
doubt that the chiefs of the Orange- 
men were left by Lord Clarendon 
under the impression that he depended 
entirely upon the loyalty of their fol- 
lowers, and entirely distrusted their 
opponents; that he led them to expect 
that the future policyof his government 
would be to foster and encourage the 
body u - whom alone he now found 
he could rely in the time of danger. 
It is more to the credit of his dexterity 
than his candour to say, that so en- 
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tirely had his personal demeanour im- 
pressed them with this persuasion, that 
no inconsistency in his public acts 
could shake their belief in the convic- 
tion. By what means he contrived so 
to gain their confidence, the high- 
minded men with whom he conversed 
have, under every provocation, refused 
publicly to disclose. Perhaps some of 
the dealings we have quoted may help 
us to conjecture. Confidential letters 
written by his Excellency to the leaders 
of the Orangemen at this period, unques- 
tionably still exist. If they express 
one-halfof that which the transactions of 
his agents with the Dublin Orangemen 
might warrant us to expect in their con- 
tents, we cannot wonder at the bitter- 
ness with which the friends of these 
leaders now regard themselves by his 
subsequent conduct as betrayed. 
In what light, let us ask, do these 
negotiations with the authorities of 
the Orange Lodges place the repre- 
sentative of her Majesty in Ireland. 
This body determines to offer to 
Lord Clarendon, or rather the So- 
vereign whom he represented, the 
pledge of their readiness to support 
er authority, then believed to be 
menaced by treason. They think 
proper, however, to accompany that 
address by a declaration of strong 
opinions, couched in no very measured 
terms, on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Instead of meeting 
this in whatever manner truth and his 
duty demanded, his Excellency con- 
descends to make interest with the 
Orangemen to withdraw the embar- 
rassing portion of their address. As 
many, perhaps, as twelve persons are 
privy to the chaffering between the 
representative of Majesty and the 
“‘ grand” officials of the Orange Lodges 
of Dublin. Whenever his Excellency 
is very decided, his opponents press 
him with the threat of an immediate 
resentation of the dreaded address, 
he intervention of the chief leaders is 
invoked. Meetings go on for a month, 
arranging the terms on which the 
amendment is to be carried to the ad- 
dress. Gentlemen immediately con- 
nected with his Excellency conduct the 
negotiation on his side. The end of all 
is, that the Orangemen are steady in 
their demand for 500 muskets ; those 
representing his Excellency yield, after 
rotocols innumerable between the 
igh contracting parties ; the muskets 
are given, no matter by whom—given 
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under circumstances which made those 
that received them believe that they 
came from the Lord Lieutenant, and 
given not because they ought to be given 
for the purpose of the public peace, but 
as the price of these men not abusing the 
Pope in their address to the Viceroy. 

When will Lord Clarendon learn 
that a Viceroy forgets his true dignity, 
lowers his high position, and involves 
himself in wretched and disparaging en- 
tanglements, when he condescendseither 
to send or to receive by the back-stairs 
of the Castle a communication which he 
would be afraid or ashamed to permit 
to pass by the front door? Lord Cla- 
rendon ought by this time to be impress- 
ed with the soundness of the maxim. 
His whole Viceregal life has been one 
continuous illustration of its truth. 

If, indeed, the whole drama was got 
up to amuse the masters of the Dublin 
Orange Lodges, impartial criticism can- 
not refuse to the manager the praise 
that is due to the skill with which it 
was arranged. Their vanity was de- 
licately flattered by those mysterious 
and never-to-be-reported interviews, 
in which they bargained with the dele- 
gate of the Viceroy! Their love of 
secrecy ministered to in the very sti- 
pulations for reserve; their loyalt 
and their bravery—we believe after all 
the master-passions of Orangemen— 
artfully appealed to when they were 
pointed out the very spots where they 
were to fight for their Soom and their 
country, while their wives and children 
were to be protected within the Castle 
walls ! 

With what inimitable powers of face 
must the actor have produced the map 
of the city, and given his opinion to 
the excited Orangemen upon the best 
modes of defence! and the most eligi- 
ble points for them to stand! 1—he 
knowing perfectly well all the time 
that if an insurrection did break out, 
the whole matter would be in the 
hands of some general officer, who 
would dispose of the 10,000 troops 
under his command without reference 
either to the Orangemen or the dot- 
tings he was so solemnly placing upon 
the map!!! 

It certainly reflects credit upon the 
versatility of his Excellency’s talents, 
that just at the very same time at which 
he essayed the somewhat difficult task 
of adjusting matters with the Orange 
Lodges of Dublin, he engaged in the 
still more hazardous enterprise of ma- 
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naging the Pope! As to the details of 
this new negotiation, we are unfor- 
tunately left considerably i in the dark. 

One of those singular accidents which 
have given to an admiring world so 
many of the noble Viceroy’s confiden- 
tial communications has revealed one, 
at least, of his familiar epistles to the 
Pope. It will beremembered, that it was 
on the 13th of March that the address 
was adopted by the Orangemen which 
gave rise to the negotiation between 
his Excellency and their Lodges. On 
the 17th, an interview took place 
between Mr. Blacker and the Private 
Secretary of the Lord Lie sutenant, 
which led to still more close communi- 
cation during the next few days; and, 

on the 19th, we find his Excellency 
opening a very friendly and intimate 
correspondence with the ‘Pope(! (1!) assur- 
ing his Holiness of ‘the profound vene- 
ration he entertained for his character,” 
his ‘‘implicit reliance upon his inte- 

grity” and upright judgment, speak- 
ing ‘of the Roman Catholic bishops as 
“THE P RELATES Of [reland,” and humbly 
submitting the statutes of the Queen’s 
Colleges ‘‘to the consideration of his 
Holiness,” with assurances that these 
institutions were so framed as “ to pro- 
mote the interests of the Catholic 
religion !” 

With that air of mystery which his 
Excellency sometimes manages to throw 
around very simple transactions, Lord 
Clarendon has actually contrived to 
make it a matter of controversy to 
whom this letter was really addressed. 
It is dated from Dublin Castle, March 
19th, 1848 ; written not improbably im- 
mediately after one of those interviews 
in which his Excellency had impressed 
some Orange friend with the most im- 

licit confidence in his Protestantism. 

t is addressed to some Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop, whom his Excellency 
addresses as ‘‘ my dear lord,” and desig- 
nates throughout as ‘‘ your grace.” To 
whomsoever it was addressed, it was ma- 
nifestly a letter intended to be laid be- 
fore the Pope. As originally published 
in the newspapers, it was addressed to 
« Archbishop Murray of Dublin” ; and, 
if we recollect right, it first appeared 
in the Tablet newspaper, with a state- 
ment that it was printed from a copy 
brought from Rome, where his Excei- 
lency’s letter had been freely handed 
about. It does, certainly, appear that 
the letter was shewn to the Pope, as 
one addressed to Dr. Murray. It is 
alleged, on the part of the friends 
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of Lord Clarendon, that this is 
a mistake, and that his Excellency’s 
real correspondent was Archbishop 
Nicholson of Corfu, an Ithacan Roman 
Catholic Prelate, who happened at the 
time to be ona visit with Lord Claren- 
don, and whom his Excellency re- 
quested to be the bearer of the Queen’s 
statutes and his own humble duty to 
the throne of the Pope. Another 
account attempts to reconcile those con- 
flicting statements by representing the 
letter as written under the joint advice 
of the Ithacan and Dublin Archbishops, 
and entrusted to a Romish ecclesiastic, 
then starting for Rome, while it was 
left to his discretion to address it to 
either of the Archbishops as he might 
think fit. 


“ Non nostrum est tantas componere lites.” 

The exact details of the composition 
must remain among the secrets which 
history probably will in time reveal. 
Certain it is that the letter was written, 
whether addressed to “Archbishop Mur- 
ray of Dublin,” or ‘Archbishop Nichol- 
son of Corfu.” Certain it is, that it was 
transmitted by some trusty messenger 
to Rome; that it was laid before the 
Pope, copies of it distributed among 
the members of the Propaganda; and 
one of these copies falling into the 
hands of a mischievous Irish ecclesiastic, 
was by him given to his newspaper for 
publication. 

We notice the fact of this letter in 
its order. Comment upon it will more 
appropriately belong to another chap- 
ter in the Viceroy’s history. The last 
paragraph is too curious to be omit- 
ted :— 

‘As I entertain,” writes his Excellency, 
“as I entertain a profound veneration for 
the character of his Holiness, and rely im- 
plicitly upon his upright judgment, it is 
with pleasure that I ask your Grace to sub- 
mit these statutes to the consideration of his 
Holiness, believing, as I do, that they may 
be advantageously compared with those of 
any other similar institution in Europe; 
and that, by exhibiting the care and good 
faith with which they have been framed, 
they will furnish a simple but conclusive 
answer to those misrepresentations which 
have been industriously circulated, and 
which, if they had been founded in truth, 
would have justly caused the alarm and 
called for the reprobation of his Holiness. 
I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
my dear Lord, your Grace’s very faithful 
servant, 

“ CLARENDON,” 


We do not mean to anticipate our 
fuller comment when we say, that it is 
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not possible to conceive a more explicit 
recognition of ‘ His Holiness’s ” right 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
Treland, or, rather, to frame a more 
distinct invitation to him to do so than 
that which is contained in the state- 
ment, that if her Majesty’s statutes had 
been, as they were represented, “ THEY 
WOULD JUSTLY HAVE CALLED FORTH 
THF REPROBATION OF THE Pope.” We 
entertain very little doubt that this 
direct communication with the See of 
Rome has subjected Lord Clarendon 
to the penalties of a premunire, one of 
which is incapacity ever to hold place 
under the Queen. Canning stated in 
the House of Commons, that he had 
obtained the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown, that he would incur these 
penalties if he advised George IV. to 
acknowledge a complimentary letter of 
the Pope. Lord Clarendon’s corres- 
pondence has gone a little further than 
this. 

There is at least in this letter com- 
municating with the Bishop of Rome, 
without the sanction, we presume, either 
of the Prime Minister or her Majesty, 
quite enough to excite that vigilant 
jealousy of the Premier which was so 
remarkably manifested in the dismissal 
of Lord Palmerston. We throw out 
the hint for the consideration of Lord 
John Russell. Could we hope that 
these pages would meet the eye of 
Royalty, we would most dutifully sug- 
gest it to her Majesty, that if ever there 
was a case to which the rule laid down 
for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions in the minute to Lord Palmer- 
ston should apply—if ever there was a 
case in which a minister should submit 
an important dispatch to foreign powers 
to the consideration of his Sovereign, 
before he committed that Sovereign by 
his act—that ease surely was when the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland submitted 
statutes, framed under her own royal 
sign manual, to the consideration of the 
Pope. 

t is not difficult to see in the effect 
of such a despatch the germ of that 
step on the part of the Vatican, which 
has been called ‘the Papal Aggression,” 
and of the Synod of Thurles, in Ireland, 
of the condemnation of the very sta- 
tutes submitted by the Viceroy to the 
Pope. Lord Palmerston’s chance con- 
versations with Count Walewski cer- 
tainly involved nothing so vitally affect- 
ing the dignity of her Majesty's crown, 
and the best interests of her Majesty's 
dominions. 


We will not now break our narrative 
of ** the great rebellion,” to follow out 
the reflections to which this extraordi- 
nary document gives rise. Aseven State 
affairs have, now and then, their comic 
incidents, we cannot help picturing to 
ourselves how much his Excellency’s 
diplomacy would have been perplexed 
had the two Archbishops been behind 
the screen while his Excellency was 
conversing with an Grange Peer, or if 
by some awkward accident, the confu- 
sion about the address of his mis- 
sive had resulted in the cross direction 
of his letters to the Grand Master of 
the Orangemen and the Pope. 

While Lord Clarendon was thus 
privately engaged in these varied and 
rather inconsistent occupations, which 
must have given him full employment 
in his negotiations with the Pope and 
the Orangemen—his military arrange- 
ments—his notice to the citizens, and 
his dealings with Mr. Birch—the pro- 
secutions he instituted proceeded be- 
fore the public. Early in May, Mr. 
Meagher and Mr. O’Brien were brought 
to their trial in the Queen’s Bench, 
upon the charge of uttering seditious 
speeches. The opening scene of the pro- 
secutions was not very fortunate for the 
Government. The accused parties were 
tried by special juries of the city of Dub- 
lin, and in neither case were the juries 
able toagree. Unfortunately—most un- 
fortunately for these gentlemen—they 
escaped by this disagreement the pe- 
nalties of an imprisonment, which would 
have saved them from the severer pu- 
nishment which awaited their subse- 
quent conduct. 

We offer no comment upon these 
trials. The defence attempted for the 
speeches that were the subject of the 
information was, that if they con- 
templated an armed resistance, they 
contemplated it only as a contingency, 
and under circumstances in which it 
was the right of British subjects to re- 
sist. The condition of the country 
and the conduct of the Government 
supplied topics of excuse for violent 
language which it needed no skill to use 
with at least some degree of effect. 
The fair meaning of the speeches that 
were made the subject of the trial was 
the question that the law submitted on 
their oath to the juries; upon that 
question those juries disagreed. It 
was represented, at the time, that the 
juries were divided exactly in accord- 
ance with their religious belief. Thiswas 
certainly not the fact. There was no 
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secrecy about the division of the juries. 
Upon the jury that tried Mr. O'Brien, 
there were three Roman Catholics and 
nine Protestants. One Protestant and 
one Roman Catholic held out for an 
acquittal. On the jury that tried Mr. 
Meagher there was only one Roman 
Catholic; two jurors refused to concur 
in the verdict of guilty. 

The trial of Mr, O’Brien took place 
upon the 15th of May; that of Mr. 
Meagher upon the day following. Two 
months had then elapsed since the me- 
morable festival of St. Patrick, upon 
which the Lord Lieutenant had garri- 
soned the city against the outbreak of 
a formidable conspiracy. Within these 
two months no persons had been ar- 
rested—no arms had been seized. Lord 
Clarendon still forbore to exercise the 

wer confided to him by Parliament, 

y subjecting the city to the state of law 
that would follow his proclamation. 
Within these two months one or two 
blacksmiths had openly offered pikes 
for sale; we believe, with but few 
customers, except the emissaries of 
the police. One of these blacksmiths 
traced the sale of one of these rebel- 
lious instruments to a policeman, and 
considered himself at liberty, upon 
the strength of this, to placard himself 
as ‘‘pike-maker to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon.” During these two months 
the United Irishman was permitted 
to publish its treasonable incitements. 
Within these two months the Con- 
federate clubs were permitted to pro- 
ceed, uninterrupted, with their en- 
rolment of members, and, if they 
pleased, with their importation or 
manufacture of arms. 

Joun Mircuer, the great antago- 
nist of the Earl of Clarendon, in this 
somewhat exciting game of mock re- 
bellion, was subjected to a different or- 
deal. Under the Act which we have 
stated, as receiving the royal assent on 
the 22d of April, he was indicted at 
the Commission Court, in Green-street, 
the Old Bailey of Dublin, for compass- 
ing to deprive the Queen of her title 
to the Imperial Crown, and manifest- 
ing it by a publication in the United 
Irishman of the 6th of May. The pub- 
lication upon which he was indicted was 
the report of a speech of his own at 
Limerick, upon the 30th of April. The 
oceasion upon which this speech was 
delivered was remarkable for other 
reasons than the delivering of that 
speech. The populace of Limerick 
had been excited against the coming 
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of the “ Young Irelanders,” whose agi- 
tation “had not been baptised in the 
holy well.” The room in which Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. 
Mitchel held their meeting, as a de- 
putation from the Irish Confederation, 
was assailed by an infuriated mob. Mr. 
O’Brien received severe personal injury 
at their hands; he appeared to plead 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, with 
very visible traces of that injury upon 
his face; and the entire party were 
guarded to their hotel by the military 
against the attacks of the mob, that a 
month before, or a month afterwards, 
would have been hoarse shouting for 
them, as the defenders of their country. 

The speech delivered by Mr. Mit- 
chel upon this occasion was reported 
in the United Irishman of the follow- 
ing week. This publication was made 
one of the subjects of the prosecution. 
Mr. Mitchel was arrested on the 13th 
of May, on a charge of felony, under 
the new Act. Bills of indictment 
were found against him by the grand 
jury of the city of Dublin, on the 
22nd of May. His trial came on 
on the 26th, and occupied the entire 
day. Late in the evening the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty. The 
following morning the sentence of trans- 
portation was pronounced by the 
Court, and within a few hours of its 
pronouncing it was carried into effect, 
by the removal of the culprit to a steam- 
sloop of war, that almost immediately 
sailed with him for the convict depot 
at Cork, from which he was soon 
afterwards removed to Bermuda. 

The trial and sentence of the prison- 
er furnished one of those scenes which 
his admirers—for he had admirers 
—have endeavoured to exaggerate 
into a tableau of historic interest and 
heroism. Falling short, very far short 
of their imaginative idéal, it did un- 
questionably present incidents worthy 
of some note. Those who had remem- 
bered Lord Carendon’s protest against 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
the jury list, on an occasion when in 
truth they were not excluded, saw, with 
some surprise, that every Roman Ca- 
tholic that was called on this trial was set 
aside by the Crown, The surprise was 
perhaps greater on the part of those 
who remembered that the very Attor- 
ney-General, himself a Roman Catho- 
lic, who exercised this power, had 
four years before signed a protest, in 
which he stated that the empannelling 
of a jury of Protestants to try Mr. 
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O'Connell was an insult to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, all the Roman Catholics, called 
upon Mitchel’s jury, were by that Attor- 
ney-General successively set aside. Of 
71 names that were first called, the 
Crownchallenged thirty-nine; andafter 
the prisoner's twenty challenges were 
exhausted, the remaining twelve were 
sworn upon the jury. 

The defence of the prisoner was 
conducted by Rosert Hotmes. It is 
said, we know not with what truth, 
that Mr. Mitchel obstinately refused 
to confide his defence to any one who 
would not avow and justify his offence. 
The appearance of Mr. Holmes as his 
counsel, and the speech delivered by 
that gentleman, were among the most 
striking incidents of the ‘troubles of 
1848.” The defence made was in 
terms that “ though statutably guilty, 
he was not morally so :” a defence 
which the judges in vain attempted to 
prevent. Few efforts of oratory have 
perhaps risen to a higher energy than 
this speech of the *‘ old man eloquent :” 
never was there an advocacy less calcu- 
lated to protect his client from the 
charge to which he eloquently pleaded 
guilty. 

Mr. Holmes, the advocate of the 
prisoner, is, beyond all question, a 
personage remarkable in the history of 
the last half century in Ireland. He 
is the last of the school that gave 
to Irish disaffection the Wolfe Tones, 
the Arthur O’Connors, and the Ha- 
milton Rowans. He has in his heart 
their hatred of English dominion, 
their bold and manly independence, 
their old Roman notions of republican 
liberty, and that sturdy sense of free- 
dom which made them hate alike what 
they believed to be the tyranny of the 
king, the priest, or the mob. In 
the rebellion of 1798 he had been a 
prisoner in Bedford Tower, and is said 
to have narrowly escaped death from 
the bullet of a sentry, which struck 
the iron bars of his prison grating, 
against which he leaned. Difficulties 
that surrounded him on his release 
from his prison, and domestic calami- 
ties, which he attributed to his impri- 
sonment, gave to his character a gloom 
and a ruggedness which the sunshine 
of years of prosperity had failed to en- 
liven. The sentiments he had learned 
from men of another generation found 
but little sympathy in the wholly dif- 
ferent spirit of disaffection of the pre- 
sent. In his politics he stood alone, 
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and joined in none of the oie of 
the last half century. His disaffection 
to the Government was not in action, 
but in spirit and in thought. The bro- 
ther-in-law of Robert Emmet, hecarried 
into old age the aspirations he had in 
youth caught from the enthusiast, em- 
bittered, and perhaps disciplined as well 
chastened, by the remembrance of the 
untimely end of that enthusiast; and 
from his early manhood he was the 
enemy of the English Government, 
without the excitement of action, or 
the cheering influence of hope. 

For nearly forty years his career at 
the Irish bar had been one of entire 
and unqualified success. In every 
branch of his profession he stood pre- 
eminent. ‘To this position his politics 
did not help him in the least. He 
sternly stood aloof from all the vulgar 
agitations by which he might have com- 
manded mob popularity, and on more 
than one occasion incurred the hatred 
of the party who, perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, calculated on his support. Asa 
Nisi Prius advocate, he ranked among 
the foremost at the Irish bar—a posi- 
tion singular to be achieved by one 
who sternly refused the advancement of 
asilkgown. He had, it is said, vowed 
never to accept a favour from the Bri- 
tish Government, who had executed 
Emmet. He adhered to his resolution 
even when the seat on the judicial 
bench, to which his talents and learning 
as a lawyer pre-eminently entitled him, 
was distinctly placed before his view. 
And in the days of his old age he stood 
without professional advancement or 
rank, yet, as father of the Irish bar, 
regarded by his profession with feelings 
of affectionate veneration and pride. 

The very circumstances in his his. 
tory which imparted to his temper a 
ruggedness and a determination which 
constituted the excellence of his cha- 
racter, produced almost of necessity 
its faults. If they made him stern 
and unyielding, they closed up, at least 
for practical purposes, many of the 
softer emotions of the heart; if they 
taught him self-reliance, they made 
him isolated. Inaccessible himself to 
the seductions of patronage, there were 
few whom he admitted to call him 
friend. His memory brooded over the 
fond recollections of the past, until he 
almost forgot the tenderness of the pre- 
sent. If he had all the virtues, he had 
many of the unamiabilities of the stoic. 
Yet, after all, his virtues, and they are 
many, are his own—his faults, and they 
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are not those of meanness, belong to 
his education and his fate. 

To such a man, at the age of well- 
nigh eighty years, John Mitchel had 
confided his defence. Age, however, 
upon this occasion had not “ dimmed 
his eye, neither was his natural force 
abated.” The terse and purely classic 
eloquence which distinguished the ef- 
forts of his manhood was never more 
condensed or more powerful, than 
when in this singular defence he de- 
nounced the policy of England to this 
country. His eye is said to have kin- 
died with fire when he announced that 
a total separation from England was 
just. In vain the judges endeavoured 
to interpose. ‘There was, after all, but 
little to do mischief in his speech. If 
there was something grand in the dis- 
play, it yet was aloof from the passions 
of this generation. It was the flashing 
of the fire of other days. The purely 
national patriotism to which he ap- 
pealed had died with the last survivor 
of the Volunteers. 

The character of the speech may be 
judged by the few sentences we can 
extract :— 


“You cannot have Repeal, it is said, 
without its leading to a separation,” ex- 
claimed the veteran enthusiast, his eye kind- 
ling with fire as he spoke ; “‘ the consequence 
of that will be the erection of Ireland into a 
separate and independent state. Suppose it 
does, who is to blame for that ?—England. 
What right has England—has any country— 
to build or peril its greatness upon the slavery, 
the degradation, and the wretchedness of an- 
othercountry? Where istheright? Strip this 
case of the disguise which ambition, and 
pride, and love of power, and love of wealth 
—which the corrupt passions of the human 
breast—which the sophistry of conquerors, 
and princes, and statesmen, and courtiers, 
and lawyers have cast around it, and what 
is it? It is this—a strong man, because he 
is strong, enslaves his brother man because 
he is weak ; the slave struggles to be free, 
and the enslaver kills him—kills him, be- 
cause he struggles to be free. A brother's 
blood— 

“ *Tt smells to Heaven, 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it— 
A brother's murder.’ 

“Yet that is British invasion in Ireland ; 
that is British conquest in Ireland; that is 
British dominion in Ireland; that is British 
civilisation in Ireland ; that is British legis- 
lation in Ireland; that is the Act of Union. 
Pass the Act of Union in violation of every 
principle of justice, in violation of every 
principle of honour, in violation of solemn 
pledges; pass the Act of Union by terror, 
by deceit, by violation of faith, by bribery, 
by corruption ; pass the Act of Union, and 
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declare that to attempt to repeal that Act of 
Union shall be rebellion, and then kill, kill, 
kill the Irishman. 


6 Should the battle thus pro- 
voked by England come; in that struggle 
to the death Ireland may perish, the noise of 
her song may cease, and the sound of her 
harp no more be heard; her cities may be 
wasted, and her habitations left without 
men ; her fruitful valleys may be laid deso- 
late, and her green fields may be crimsoned 
with blood ; but should the victory belong to 
England, so will the guilt. The actions of 
men are not to be judged of by the event; 
the actions of men are not to be judged of 
by success or by defeat. Had the liberties 
of Greece perished with Leonidas, at Ther- 
mopyle, Spartan glory would have been the 
same. Had the days of Marathon, Salamis and 
Pharsalia been days of defeat, instead of vic- 
tory to Greece, orators might still have spoke, 
and patriots sworn by the sacred memory of 
the dead, He who dies in battle for liberty 
and his country, dies the death of a soldier, 
and sleeps in a hero’s grave. 

“* Gentlemen of the jury, I speak not here 
merely for my client, I speak for you and 
your children, and your children’s children ; 
I speak not here for myself—my lamp of life 
is flickering, and soon must be extinguished ; 
but were I] now standing on the brink of the 
grave, and uttering the last words of expir- 
ing nature, I would say, ‘may Ireland be 
happy, may Ireland be free.” 


These, our English readers may be- 
lieve us, are not the appeals that were 
dangerous, as calculated to stir the 
treasonable passions of an Irish popu- 
lace. Perhaps it will be thought they 
were not those best calculated to sway 
the judgment ofa jury. 

For the moment, however, the ef- 
fect of the speech was not the less, 
Those who were present describe it as 
electrical. It is not, indeed, difficult to 
conceive the sensation that must have 
been produced in a court of justice by 
such sentiments falling from the lips ofan 
old man—one who had won a reputation 
the highest among the legal profession, 
and who, but for his unyielding anti- An- 
glicanism, would at that very moment 
have been seated on the bench, from 
which the Judges were then reluc- 
tantly listening to his impeachment 
of English rule. Estimated as a piece 
of advocacy calculated to suggest 
doubts to a conscientious jury, really 
investigating the matter which they 
were sworn to try, there was not 
one word in the defence that could 
lead them to doubt the guilt which the 
indictment imputed. It was, never- 
theless, a bold, and after all, a telling 
appeal to topics to which the miserable 
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condition of the country gave but too 
much power even over a Protestant and 
Conservative jury. It was, perhaps, well 
for the Government that the duty of re- 
plying toit fell upon the advocate whom, 
although without official rank or sta- 
tion, every man at the Irish bar would 
have named as the one best calculated 
to do so with dignity and effect. ‘The 
absence of the Solicitor-General had 
left the duty of replying to others. 
Upon the trial of Mitchel the Govern- 
ment insisted on the services of Jona- 
THAN Henn, one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, wholly unconnected with 
them by office, by party ties, or 
even sympathy of political feeling. 
It would be impossible in a few sen- 
tences to do justice to the character 
and the intellect of one, who we believe 
has done as much as any man of the 
present day to sustain in its highest and 
best sense, the reputation of the Irish 
bar. Massiveness of intellect, perfect 
mastery of the principles of the law, and 
extensive general information, were not 
his only nor even his best qualifications 
for the task that was assigned him. 
Severely chaste in his style of elo- 
quence, Mr. Henn throws into bis ad- 
dresses to a jury a tranquil, and yet a 
most powerful earnestness both of lan- 
guage and feeling, the effect of which is 
often far beyond that produced by the 
most brilliant declamation, or the most 
intense passion. With reasoning powers 
of the fighest order—with language 
varied, and yet select—with a delivery 
graceful and dignified—and perhaps, 
above all, with an utter absence of self- 
display that wins the sympathy—and an 
elevation of moral sentiment that com- 
mands the admiration of his hearers ; 
upon occasions that demand the ex- 
ercise of high and yet controlled 
powers, few speakers of the present 
day can rise to a higher excellence. 
His reply in Mitchel’s case was a 
master-piece. Respectful to the pri- 
soner’s advocate, he yet gently rebuked 
the dangerous doctrines he had pro- 
sounded, vindicated the majesty of the 
and without one word of bitter- 
ness, or even zeal against the accused, 
he temperately, but firmly, recalled 
the attention of the jury to the ques- 
tion they had to try. This speech may 
serve in eloquence, in dignity, and in 
temper, for a model of the address of 
a prosecutor in a State trial. 

‘The morning after his conviction, 
the prisoner was brought to the bar 
to receive his sentence; it was one 
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of transportation for fourteen years. 
He exhibited, unquestionably, under 
the unexpected conviction—for by him 
it was unexpected—both firmness and 
courage. After his sentence he asked 
permission to address a few words 
to the Court. The eminent Judge who 
pronounced the sentence appears to 
have dealt too leniently in permitting 
him then to speak. It was plain that 
he was unprepared for the account to 
which the privilege was to be turned, 
In the few words which the prisoner 
was permitted to address to the Court, 
he attempted to impeach the construc. 
tion of his jury, and he was stopped— 


“No man in this court,” he passionately 
exclaimed, ‘presumes to imagine that it is 
acriminal who stands in this dock. ° 
I have acted in all this 
business, from the first, under a strong sense 
of duty. I do not repent of anything I have 
done ; and I believe that the course which I 
have opened is only commenced. The Ro- 
man who saw his hand burning to ashes be- 
fore the tyrant, promised that three hundred 
should follow his enterprise. Can I not pro- 


mise for one—for two—for three—ay, for 
hundreds ? 


. . . . 


As he uttered the last words, and 
elevated his frame to an attitude of 
defiance, numbers of his friends sprung 
forward to the dock to grasp his hand 
before his gaolers could remove their 
prisoner to the door of the passage which 
led under ground from the back of the 
dock to the prison. Murmurs rose in 
the crowd that filled the Court-house. 
Vows, both “loud and deep,” were heard 
in response to his exciting appeal. Some 
ofthe most vehement of his sympathisers 
leaped upon the table underneath the 
bench. The efforts of the officialsto still 
the commotion, as is generally the case, 
but added to the tumult. For some mi- 
nutes the presence of the judges was 
forgotten, and the convict himself 
seemed the only person in Court who 
was unmoved. In a temporary lull 
of this tumultuous sensation the calm 
but stern voice of Baron Lefroy was 
heard commanding the Sheriff to take 
one or two of the more prominent of 
the disturbers into custody. The 
gaoler hurried the steps of his prisoner 
along the dark passage that was to 
guide him, perhaps for ever, from his 
home. To give time for the perfect 
restoration of order, the judges retired 
for a few minutes from the bench; on 
their return the quiet of the Court was 
restored, and the arrested offenders left 
to make their peace, as best they could, 
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with the offended majesty of the law. 
The excitement of the moment and an 
apology, were accepted by the Judges 
as an excuse and atonement, and in a 
few minutes the Court was quietly pro- 
ceeding in its ordinary routine.* 

The convict did not long continue 
an inmate of Newgate. Before the 
sentence was pronounced, a steamer 
had been brought into the Liffey, and 
was waiting, with hersteam up. Aftera 
hurried interview with his wife and 
family, he was arrayed in the convict 
dress, and the prison van was driven to 
the gaol door. Under the escort of one 
troop of dragoons, it drove rapidly to 
the quay, and before the evening sun, 
the formidable enemy of the British Go- 
vernment was placed on board one of 
her Majesty’s war steamers, which in- 
stantly set her paddle-wheels in motion, 
and carried him at once to the convict 
depét in the harbour of Cork. 

Soon after the pronouncing of the 
sentence, the police proceeded to the 
office of his journal, where all the pro- 
perty was, by the effect of that sentence, 
forfeited to the Crown. ‘The papers 
intended for that day’s publication 
were seized, the types and printing- 

resses broken up, and the terrible 
United Irishman was no more. 

That journal had, however, existed 
long enough to do its work. It had 
familiarised the people with treason, 
and taught their minds to dwell upon 
insurrection and pikes. There was an 
earnestness, a downrightness, and a 
sincerity about its articles, that made 
them tell. The very paper for which 
he was prosecuted suggested the idea 
of that which afterwards caused the 
only real danger—the plan of a general 
insurrection to prevent the exportation 
of the harvest. It suggested, too, to 
the people of Ulster those very notions 
of the land question, the propagation 
of which have since produced such dis- 
astrous effects. There was a reality 
about his words. He left behind him 
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a testament of insurrection, of which, 
however, he left no man capable of 
being executor. 

His last words made it a point of 
honour with his associates to be as vio- 
lent and as treasonable as himself. 
Even those who had expelled him from 
the Confederation, and had, a short 
month before, expressed detestation of 
his principles, now bowed at the shrine 
of the martyr. One of the most warm- 
hearted of his followers, who two 
months before had been preaching 
peace, started a journal to succeed the 
United Irishman, to which he boldly 
gave the name of the ** Felon.” It was 
openly proclaimed that ‘ authority 
must squelch felony, or felony would 
squelch authority.” Even the Felon 
was outdone by a new journal called 
the Tribune, started for the express 
purpose of inciting an insurrection to 
a the harvest at home. Mr. 
Meagher, in the loftiest strain of poetic 
eloquence, described the black speck 
upon the southern seas the convict- 
ship that bore John Mitchel from his 
home, and prophesied the shouts that 
would welcome back the _ illustrious 
exile the first and most honoured citi- 
zen of a free republic. Open incite- 
ments to armed insurrection were ut- 
tered and printed with apparent im- 
punity, while Lord Clarendon contented 
himself with maintaining his military 
redoubts and protecting still more ef- 
fectually the Castle of Dublin against 
surprise. The newspaper which suc- 
ceeded the United Irishman took up 
the lesson of its last numbers. ‘The 
necessity of retaining the harvest to 
feed the people, whom, it was alleged, 
the exportation of that harvest would 
consign to starvation, became thecatch- 
word of the contemplated, we can hard- 
ly say projected, insurrection. Near- 
ly allied to this topic was the ques- 
tion of the land tenure—the right of 
the occupiers in opposition to that of 
the owners of the soil. For these 


* This occurrence in the Court was eagerly seized upon by some of those who seem to take 
a malicious pleasure in calumniating everything Irish, as “‘a scene in an Irish court of justice.” 
Nothing could be more unjust or unfair than to use it for the purposes of depreciating the pro- 
ceedings in our courts—proceedings as orderly and decorous as those of English tribunals. The 
passions of men are the same in all times and countries, and in seasons of excitement men 


sometimes forget the solemnities even of courts of justice. 


The proceedings at Mitchel’s sen- 


tence were decorum itself, compared with the tumult which occurred in the court at Maidstone 


at the close of the trial of Arthur O’Connor, for high treason, in 1799. 


Their conduct upon 


that occasion subjected an English earl (the Earl of Thanet), an English barrister (Mr. Fer- 
guson), and some others, to an information and conviction in the Queen’s Bench for a very 
serious riot and assault in the presence of the Queen’s judges, sitting at a special commission 
for the trial of prisoners accused of high treason. 
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purposes the people were incited to 
arms—for these purposes they were 
openly advised to retain their muskets 
and their pikes. The annals of revo- 
lutionary eloquence, perhaps, supply 
nothing to exceed in vigour, in force of 
language, and passionate reasoning the 
letters on the question of land-tenure 
in the Felon, signed “J. F. Lalor.” 
Lord Clarendon still forbore to exer- 
cise the powers at his command. 
With a law that enabled him to 
arrest and commit to prison, for an 
offence not bailable, any one who, by 
publication, or even by advised speak- 
ing, manifested a design to effect 
any political object by force, he per- 
mitted speeches and publications to 
be carried through the country, open- 
ly recommending a preparation for 
force, as if the purpose of the law 
had been satisfied when he trans- 
— the journalist who had chal- 
enged his Excellency to a conflict that 
might almost be called a personal one. 

In a country even less disposed to 
treason than Ireland, such conduct 
could hardly have failed to foster the 
elements of a rebellion; and by the 
middle of June Lord Clarendon has 
certainly the merit of having diploma- 
tised a large portion of the population 
into an insurrectionary fever. 

Even then, however, it is now plain, 
no plan of insurrection had been ar- 
ranged. The nearest approach to it 
was the project of rising when the har- 
vest was ripe, and, in the meantime, 
stimulating the country to an excite- 
ment that would make the people ready 
to strike the blow. The clubs were 
advised to get arms, to prepare them- 
selves to take part in the grand na- 
tional movement. But plan or organ. 
isation, with reference to it, there was 
none. No treasury was prepared, no 
arms were provided, no munitions of war 
arranged, The very project was pro- 
claimed in the columns of their papers, 
and the Executive distinctly warned, 
that in the harvest an attempt at in- 
surrection would be made. The leaders 
of this intended movement calculated, 
that the moment they gave the signal, 
the people of the country would rise in 
a mass. To excite public feeling to 
this pitch they fancied was all which 
they wanted to overturn the State. 
Arms, discipline, money, organisation, 
arrangements of insurrectionary move- 
ments, were vulgar considerations un- 
worthy of the leaders of a rising nation. 


Like Minerva from the head of Jove, 


the Irish revolution was to spring from 
their brains, full grown and full armed, 
and awe at once upon its appearance 
into submission all opposing powers. 

In such incitements to treason the 
month of June passed away. Its close 
was marked by an attempt to reunite 
the broken fragments of the old Repeal 
party ina confederation upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘* moral force.” At last the 
Irish Government appeared to awake 
from their dream. On the 7th of 
July, Mr. Martin of the Felon news- 
paper was arrested. 

‘he same day Mr. Duffy of the Na- 
tion was committed to Newgate. This 
was instantly followed by the arrest of 
the proprietors of the Tribune. The 
papers, however, were permitted to go 
on; and from the cells of Newgate 
were written the most exciting and 
treasonable articles that appeared. The 
jury that convicted Mr. Martin actu- 
ally recommended him to mercy, on 
the ground that the article on which 
they committed him was written while 
he was a prisoner in gaol! 

On the 19th, Dublin was at last 
proclaimed ; on the 22nd, the House 
of Commons sat specially on Saturday, 
for the purpose pe pvr through all 
its stages in one day the Act author- 
ising the Lord Lieutenant to seize and 
detain suspected persons. It passed 
through all its stages in the House of 
Lords on Monday; and on Tuesday 
the House met early in the day, to en- 
able her Majesty to give it the royal 
assent. It seemed as if the safety of the 
kingdom depended upon its passing 
without the delay of an hour. 

Let us pause, and even at the ha- 
zard of repetition, endeavour calmly to 
review the proceedings which we think 
we have truthfully detailed. The more, 
we confess, we reflect upon the con- 
duct of Lord Clarendon, the less are we 
able to reconcile it with any sense of 
his duty to his Sovereign or to this 
country ; nay, even with any intelli- 
gible policy at all. The difficulty be- 
comes greater when we contrast the 
precipitate vigour with which he hur. 
ried the Act, authorising him to arrest, 
through both Houses of Parliament, 
with the dilatoriness with which for 
nearly five months he had postponed 
the exercise of powers with which the 
law had already entrusted him. We 
need not now do more than glance at 
the statement of these powers. An 
Act of Parliament, passed by his own 


Government, had enabled him to pro- 
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hibit arms in any district which he 
thought proper.to proclaim. This 
power he might have exercised at any 
time during the months of March or 
April, without one particle of incon- 
venience to any well-disposed person 
in the city of Dublin. Yet while he 
rofessed to believe that pikes were 
ourly manufacturing, with which re- 
bels were to imbrue their hands 
blood of peaceful citizens, while he 
shuddered in his fastness at the distant 
report of the rifles with which he fan- 
cied the Confederate marksmen were 
practising to take him down, while he 
raved of sanguinary conspiracies, and 
terrified the timid by tales of horror— 
personifying almost the ‘ Castle Spec- 
tre” of hideous revelations—whisper- 
ing dark hints—and supping each 
night upon horrors—while he crowded 
his protecting artillery in the Castle, 
doubled his guards, and piled one be- 
hind another his ball-proof barriers : 
all this time he never proclaimed tlie 
city of Dublin, so as to deprive the 
disaffected of the power of possessing 
or procuring arms! ! 

Let us ask, if it was necessary to 
proclaim the City of Dublin on the 
19th of July, was it not equally ne- 
cessary in the month of March? If 
an Act enabling the Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest suspected persons was so 
essential to the safety of the country 
in July, that, contrary to all prece- 
dent, it was hurried through both 
Houses of Parliament, without a sin- 
tle document or even despatch of the 
Lord Lieutenant to justify it, how comes 
it to pass that it was not requisite in 
March and April? If the Lord Lieu- 
teriant had not at this period informa- 
tion of suspected persons, whom the 
eure safety required to be appre- 
ended—these midnight alarms—these 
rapid closing of the Castle gates—all 
this 

** Pomp and circumstance of war,”’ 

which invested, as in a net-work, our 
beleagured city, was a solemn and a 
not very. reputable cheat. If he had 
that information and could not arrest 
them without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, that Act was surely as requi- 
site on the 20th of April, when the 
rocket from the Castle at midnight 
called the garrison to arms, as on the 
25th of July, when it appeared only 
needed to drive Smith O’Brien and 
Meagher into the mockery of revolt. 

The Act of f April contained a provi- 
sion limited in its operation for two 
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years, which subjected to the penalties 
of “treason-felony ” ‘‘open and advised 
speaking” which manifested any insur- 
rectionary design. The effect of this 
was to enable the Government to arrest 
and commit to gaol, upon a charge of 
felony, any person who delivered a 
speech which might fairly bear the con- 
struction made criminal as felony by 
the terms of the Act. During themonth 
of June there was hardly a day upon 
which speeches were not spoken which 
exposed the speakers to arrest for an 
offence against the provisions of the Act, 
Upon such an arrest the parties would 
certainly not have been admitted to bail, 
Upon the trials of both Meagher and 
OBrien, for high treason, speeches 
were given in evidence against them, 
any one of which would have justified 
their arrest and imprisonment under 
this Act. Lord Clarendon wanted no 
special statute to arrest them. Even 
at the last moment, when they left 
Dublin to escape arrest under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, an 
information of any policeman, or Go- 
vernment reporter, and the warrant of 
a magistrate would have effectually de- 
tained them from proceeding upon a 
journey which, Lord Clarendon pro- 
fessed to believe, was a mission to head 
the outbreak of a formidable rebellion. 

The permission given by Lord Cla- 
rendon to the leaders of the disaffected 
party to leave Dublin on the evening 
of Saturday, the 22nd of July, is among 
the most inexplics able of his acts. We 
say the permission given—for we 
hold that the Governor who omitted 
to prevent, permitte od. On that Sa- 
turday Smith O’Brien was walking 
openly through the City of Dublin. 
On that Saturday it was in the power 
of Government to have arrested him on 
a charge of ‘‘ open and advised speak- 
ing.” On that very Saturday the Prime 
Minister was hurrying through the 
House of Commons a statute, abridg- 
ing the liberty of the subject, for the 
purpose of enabling the Lord Lieute- 
nant to detain him; and yet, on that 
very Saturday evening, the Irish Go- 
vernment permitted him to leave the 
capital without an attempt to arrest his 
departure. 

If, in truth, the parties whom it was 
deemed desirable to arrest, had made 
themselves obnoxious, at least to arrest 
without the intervention of the statute 
at all--what are we to think of the pre- 
cipitate haste with which that statute 
was forced through the Legislature 
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Was all this hurry and all this display 
of despatch but a part of the system by 
which, from the very commencement, 
while he forbore to exercise the most 
ordinary precautions which the laws 
placed at his disposal, he engaged and 
terrified the public mind with prepara- 
tions that were absurd, unless directed 
to meet some formidable emergency, 
and protect us from unseen and there- 
fore more terrible danger ? 

The act authorising the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act was, as we 
have said, introduced on Saturday, the 
22nd. OnFriday, the 2lst, the Earl 
of Glengall in the House of Lords, 
brought forward a motion, the object 
of which was to take the Government 
to task for not using the powers with 
which they were already armed. The 
motion of the noble Earl was met by 
an announcement from the Lord Pre- 
sident, that at that very moment the 
Prime Minister was announcing the 
intended measure in the Lower House. 

It is, we have said, very difficult to 
reconcile the conduct of Government 
throughout these five months with any 
intelligible system, even were we to 
accept as the solution of it the adop- 


tion of a policy that every right-minded 
man must condemn. We place on the 
one hand the military terrorism of the 
Government—on the other the omis- 
sion either to use the powers which the 
law gave them, or, if they thought 
these insufficient, to apply for new 


ones; and we puzzle ourselves in vain 
to know by whet possible hypothesis 
they can be explained. 

It may be said that Lord Clarendon 
did not himself believe in the dangers, 
against which he took such extraor- 
dinary precautions to guard. It was, no 
doubt, his interest to terrify the Conser- 
vative portion of the community into 
an adherence to his Government, by 
impressing them with the belief that 
he was their protector against a san- 
guinary foe. It was his interest, too, 
to represent himself to England, his 
Sovereign, and the nation, as the suc- 
cessful queller of a formidable rebellion. 
The terrors of a Socialist insurrection 
have made the French people vote 
Louis Napoleon their absolute dicta- 
tor, to escape it. It may be suggested 
that Lord Clarendon adopted the same 
policy to avail himself of an artificially 
created alarm, for a somewhat similar 
purpose, If we are to take the max- 
im, ‘cui bono ?” Lord Clarendon is the 
only person who won either profit or 
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reputation by the belief in the reality 
of the Irish insurrection of 1848. The 
Trish nation has immeasurably sunk 
in character by that belief; the Irish 
gentry have certainly gained nothing ; 
the people are not bettered. For a 
time Lord Clarendon acquired a repu- 
tation, which, however unfounded in 
fact, we believe that but for the light 
thrown upon his true character by other 
transactions, it would even, now be im- 
possible for any reasoning to shake. 
It may, perhaps, be added to the pro- 
babilities of such a solution, that his 
organs industriously charged his oppo- 
nents—in one instance, we know by 
the Birch correspondence, by his direc- 
tion—with entertaining designs of mas- 
sacre and pillage: accusations which, 
whatever may have been their faults, 
WERE MOST UNQUESTIONABLY UNTRUE. 

We cannot, we confess, bring our- 
selves to believe that Lord Clarendon 
deliberately designed that which it 
Would be a mild term to designate, as 
a fraud upon the best feelings of the na- 
tion. One supposition still remains, but 
it is one which we confess we willingly 
and instantly reject. Lord Clarendon 
may have wished and intended a break- 
out of the sanguinary struggle in which 
he so elaborately prepared himself to 
be bloodily victorious. He might be 
supposed to have contemplated a grand 
battue of the disaffected, and design- 
edly permitted the conspiracy to go on 
until it would include them all; per- 
mitting the strongest incitements to be 
addressed to them, until there was not 
a latent spark of disaffection in any 
breast that was not fanned into a flame; 
terrifying and dispiriting the well-dis- 
posed, until he had driven every person 
whose allegiance was wavering, from 
the ranks ; and, like Jehu with the 
worshippers of Baal, prepared to ex. 
tirpate, by one terrible act of se- 
verity, all traitors, and even possible 
traitors from our soil. 

Such a policy, however consistent 
with all the external indications of his 
motive, ‘we say at once Lord Clarendon 
no more deliberately entertained than 
he did that of fabricating his. military 
terrors for the mere purpose of impos- 
ing upon the loyal by alarms which he 
knew to be unfounded. We may not, 
perhaps, attempt a perfect explanation 
ofconduct which it is impossible to refer 
to any one principle or motive, or Tre~ 
duce by any process of reasoning to 
any aamanla plan. The motives 
which influence all human actions are 
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mixed. Few of them can be reduced 
to a single origin. Multitudes of dif- 
ferent, nay contradictory, motives must 
have had their share in producing a 
course of action so variable, so un- 
steady, and so anomalous, as that of 
Lord Clarendon, from the beginning 
of February to the end of July. 

The great fault of Lord Clarendon’s 
political character appears to be a de- 
sire to effect every object by ‘ ma- 
nagement,”” combined, unhappily, with 
the belief that there is nothing too dif- 
ficult for the dexterity of his own. 
This trait of his character amounts ac- 
tually to a restless craving for occupa- 
tion for those peculiar abilities on the 
possession of which he prides himself ; 
and it is said he is never satisfied ex- 
cept when personally interfering in 
every department of the administration 
of affairs, even in those which could be 
much better entrusted to inferior hands. 
To this propensity, one most dangerous 
in a Chief Governor, it would not ke 
difficult to trace many of the entangle- 
ments into which, by his passion for 
** meddling with consummate tact” in 
everything,—he has been betrayed. 

His overweening confidence in these 
peculiar abilities made him yield a 
ready credence to the existence of a 
crisis which offered so tempting a field 
for their display. The very same confi- 
dence indisposed him to the exercise of 
those common-place powers of repres- 
sion with which the law armed him, but 
which probably he would have regarded 
as the clumsy instruments of a policy 
less scientific than his own. Dazzled 
by the prospect of ‘‘ managing” an 
Trish rebellion, he forgot that his first 
duty was to prevent it. He was en- 
couraged to permit the violence of the 
disaffected to proceed, when its effect 
was to rally round him the educated 
classes and the property of the country. 
The confidence and support which were 
so generously tendered to him was not 
merely a tribute pleasing to his self- 
esteem ; in the small policy he contem- 
plated, it was success. He yielded with 
the more readiness to those alarms 
which ministered at once to his am- 
bition and gratified his vanity. While 
we sincerely acquit him of the inten- 
tion of promoting a rebellion, that he 
might quell it in blood, we can readily 
conceive that the prospect of extinguish- 
ing disaffection by exhibiting its hope- 
lessness, influenced his judgment, ‘as 
the hopes of reputation from a succes- 
ful issue induced him naturally to 
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magnify the dangers which surrounded 
him. 

In the presence of these dangers he 
had brought himself really to believe. 
If he deceived others, as is the case with 
most persons, he had first imposed 
upon himself. Trained in embassies, 
and not in camps or cabinets, he look- 
ed upon matters with the eye of a di- 
plomatist, and not that of a soldier or 
statesman ; he exaggerated everything 
upon paper, and accustomed to believe 
angry protocols to be formidable, he 
was duped by the United Irishman’s 
declarations of war. Yet, even in 
these alarms, he could not give up his 
passion for managing matters by tact, 
and wrote letters, and paid newspaper 
editors, and sent his household upon 
cumbrous negotiations, when he ought 
to have proclaimed the city, and put 
the inciters to insurrection in gaol. 
In his military preparations, he made 
provision enough for safety, while the 
direction of them gratified his restless 
disposition ; for, like all men of active 
temper and weak resolve, he mistook 
bustle for vigour, and fancied he must 
necessarily be prudent and energetic if 
he could only contrive to be busy and 
indirect. He had none of that tranquil 
vigilance which makes no parade of its 
preparations, because it feels no alarm, 
nor of that self-assured courage which 
resorts to no underhand practices, be- 
cause it reposes in the confidence of 
strength. Even in his arragements to 
crush the outbreak, his ruling passion 
prevailed. Every thing private was 
an intrigue—every thing public a dis- 
play. With just knowledge enough 
of Ireland to lead him astray (even in 
these matters a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing) he the more easily mis- 
took for realities the suggestions of his 
own caprice or his waywardness, and 
exhibited in his policy, inconsistent and 
at first sight unaccountable as it was, 
the perplexities of his vanities, his am- 
bitions, his irresolution, and his fears. 

To whatever motives the conduct 
of the Irish Executive is to be 
traced, the disastrous effects upon 
the Irish nation are the same. ‘Ihe 
follies of rulers are, at least, as fatal to 
their subjects as their crimes. ‘The 
evil passions of mankind are a portion 
of the lot of our nature; it is for the 
absurdities of governors that nations 
pay dearest— 


** Tliacos intra muros peccatur et extra, 
Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achini.” 


We believe the events of 1848 mos 
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disastrous to Jreland. With those who 
can see cause for congratulation in the 
extinction of the Repeal agitation, by 
such means as were then employed, we 
honestly confess we have no sympathy. 
Even the riddance of that agitation 
may be purchased at too dear a rate. 
It has been extinguished with the de- 
pression of the manhood and the spirit 
of the nation. We have peace, but it 
is the peace of the desert—* Solitudi- 
nem faciunt pacem appellant ;” and, 
alas, even across that desert we hear 
borne the howl of the hyzna,—evil 
beasts still haunt the ruins of our land. 
The events of that dismal period, in 
which his Excellency the Earl of Cla- 
rendon played at the making of giants 
and then killing them, have done more 
to destroy the public spirit of the 
country, foster our worst dissensions, 
and nurture the seeds of yet unrealis-. 
ed calamities, than years of mischief, 
not fomented by such strange influ- 
ences, could have accomplished. 

With the passing of the Act autho- 
rising the detention of suspected per- 
sons, we may perhaps say that an era 
arose when the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was simple and plain. He had 
permitted the elements of disturbance 
to reach the point at which any bold 
man might appeal to them with at 
least the certainty of some response. 
He had provoked such men as Smith 
O’Brien and Meagher to become re- 
bels, lest they might appear to be 
cowards. He had by his toleration of 
sedition entrapped them into the use 
of language which committed them to 
violent expressions, and he had hardly 
left them an alternative to recede. He 
then passed the measures which he in. 
tended for their apprehension, and he 
drove them to the mad attempt at Bal- 
lingarry. 

We repeat again, that with those 
who could approve of such a policy we 
have no sympathy whatever. Men 
whom enthusiasm, or youth, or the 
strong sense of present suffering and 
misery, might lead in unguarded mo- 
ments to the field of rebellious insur- 
rection, might, under happier circum- 
stances, be useful citizens. The very 
enthusiasm which would make them 
risk their lives in an attempt to over- 
throw a government, rightly regulated 
might lead them to defend the nation. 
Ireland might now need, against many 
influences that oppress and deaden her 
nationality, the services of those whom 
Lord Clarendon, by driving into re- 


bellion, disqualified we fear for ever 
from serving their country and their 
Queen. 

In truth, as far as insurrection was 
contemplated, the whole policy of the 
leaders was simply to apply to a rebel- 
lion the tactics of agitation. The 
had, after all, been taught in the school 
of ‘*moral force;” they remembered 
the giant meetings of 1843, when they 
dreamed that a wave of O’Connell’s 
hand could have flung assembled 
myriads upon the British army; and 
they fancied that if they could work 
up popular enthusiasm to the same 
pitch, the revolution was accomplished. 
Hence, while common prudence dic- 
tated that they ought to have matured 
their plans in secrecy, they obviously 
believed that the more openly they pro- 
claimed them the better. While men of 
business would have been drilling re- 
bels in regiments, they were exciting 
them in the Confederation ; and while 
they might, by Lord Clarendon’s ne- 
glect, have been importing arms and 
ammunition, they fancied they were 
better preparing for the conflict by 
speeches to the people in the Music 
Hall. 

Thenewsof the intended suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act reached Dublin 
by electric telegraph, on the 22nd of 
July. Those who have followed usin the 
history ofthe insurrectionary movement 
will not have much difficulty in under- 
standing what followed. O’Brien and 
Meagher instantly quitted Dublin, with- 
out one particle of preparation made— 
without arms, without money, without 
even determining on the part of the 
country on which they were to make 
their descent. They went, in fact, to 
speculate on the insurrectionary dis- 
positions of the people—a speculation 
which, however secure or profitable for 
the purposes of a political agitation, 
was hardly within the range of sane 
calculation, as offering the chance of a 
successful issue of a rebellion. As 
they passed through the towns, the 
mobs cheered their appeals ; occasion- 
ally Roman Catholic clergymen joined 
them in their councils, and represented 
to them the total want of organisation 
of their friends. On, however, they 
went, the police attending and taking 
notes of their speeches, to be used 
against them on their trials. To the 
last they played the game which they 
had learned partly from the meetings 
of 1843, and partly from their studies 
of the French Revolution of 1789. 
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Speeches and popular excitement sup- 
plied the place of arms, of commissariat, 
and even of men. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 
25th of July, Smith O’Brien made his 
way to the district of the collieries, in 
the neighbourhood of Ballingarry. He 
came there unexpected, and with a five- 

ound note in his pocket. The chapel 

Il was rung, and the peasantry as- 
sembled at the sound. He addressed 
them on the necessity of preventing his 
own arrest, and was responded to by 
cheers. The crowds of persons ready 
to enlist in the revolution increased 
during the night, and passed before 
him in martial array ; and in the morn- 
ing he went to the police-barracks to de- 
mand of five policemen, that garrisoned 
it, to surrender their arms—and they 
refused! He was armed with a brace 
of pistols, one of his three companions 
with a gun. This was, perhaps, the 
first overt act of ‘levying war against 
the Queen.” Next day a proclama- 
tion was issued, offering a reward of 
£500 for his arrest, as a traitor who had 
appeared in arms against his Sovereign. 
The rebellion had actually begun. 

The next few days were passed in 
moving from one village to another, with 
followers who were rudely armed. Go- 
vernment, in the meantime, began to 
concentrate troops round the district, 
the movement of whom, had there 
been the slightest rebel organisation, 
the breaking up of one of the railway 
bridges would effectually have stopped. 
No rebel hosts assembled round the 
chief. Smith O’Brien had believed 
that the whole Irish nation would, upon 
the first signal of insurrection, rise as 
one man, and, by a display of over- 
whelming force, inaugurate without 
striking a blow—he knew not what. 
Like Pompey, he thought he had but 
to stamp his foot and that legions 
would arise—he went to Ballingarry 
and stamped his foot, and found him- 
self alone. 

Nearly a week passed over, and 
still no warlike armament had flocked 
to the standard of rebellion which 
had then been unequivocally display- 
ed. Meantime the proclamation for 
his arrest arrived, and on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 29th, a small 
body of police moved from the 
town of Callan towards a village 
called Farrinrory, in the neghbour- 
hood of which Smith O’Brien was 
then known tobe. They numbered 
about forty, and were under the 
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command of a Sub-Inspector named 
Trant. On approaching the place 
where Mr. O’Brien was, they were 
met by thousands of the populace who 
were assembled to protect him. The 
police took possession of a house which 
offered them the most convenient shel- 
ter. It was proposed by some of the 
confederates of O’Brien to blow down 
the walls with gunpowder; and no 
doubt had the advice been followed, 
there would have been a massacre of 
that party of the police. He refused— 
it is said, because he was appealed to 
by the mothers of some children 
whom the police had carried as hostages 
into the house. Be this as it may, 
instead of blowing up the house with 
gunpowder, which the rebel zeal of 
some of the miners brought him 
from the blasting operations at the 
mines, he ran forward to the win- 
dows, and invited the police to surren- 
der their arms and join the revolu- 
tion!! That he behaved with any 
want of personal courage is utterly 
untrue. It was proved upon his trial 
that he exposed himself with the most 
reckless indifference to the fire which 
their officer directed the police to pour 
from the windows upon the crowd. 
That fire was ineffectually returned by 
some among the populace, who would 
at any time have been ready to join ina 
second Carrickshock. On the arrival 
of a fresh party of police the country 
people dispersed. Smith O’Brien, who 
had seized a policeman’s horse, rode off 
from the scene of the encounter, and the 
great rebellion of 1848 was at an end. 

The delusion was gone. Smith 
O’Brien retreated from the widow Cor- 
mack’s house, having learned the les- 
son that armaments of rebels do not 
rise even in Ireland at the waiving of 
a wand, Like Louis Napoleon, in his 
descent upon Boulogne, he had ima- 
gined that such would be the influence 
of his name, that the moment he ap- 
peared myriads would rally round him, 
and the Irish Government fall almost 
without a blow. More absurd than 
even the attempt of Prince Louis, was 
the appearance of Smith O’Brien at 
Mullinahone. The descendant of the 
Trish kings went without even an armed 
party of ten men that could have pro- 
tected him from the arrest of the first 
patrol of police. Arms, to give his follow- 
ers, he had none; with money he was 
wholly unprovided ; provisions he had 
not the most remote idea of how to 
procure. 
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The ruling idea that had taken 
possession of his mind was, that the 
whole Irish nation was so disaffect- 
ed to the Government that he had 
but to raise his hand to make a revo- 
lution. 
Young Ireland the English Govern- 
ment was to yield a national indepen- 
dence, as the Ministry of 1782 had 
done to the armed demands of the 
Protestant Volunteers. ‘This was his 
only plan of insurrection. He believed 
that the police and the Irish regiments 
would join him. When he found him- 
self surrounded by a mere unarmed 
and undisciplined rabble, he awoke from 
the delusion of three months—the leader 
of a revolution without a revolution— 
the champion of a nation, without even 
a handful of men to follow him—the 
dictator to sovereigns, without the 
power of securing the 
twenty armed men! 

The result is well known. All his 
followers left him, and for a week he 
wandered from house to house, a 
fugitive among the hills. A few 
days of this life broke, though it could 
not bend, the proud and generous 
spirit, that had been cast down, in the 
stern realities of a band of forty police- 
men, from its high and its lofty imagina- 
tions. The Irish revolution was a 
dream. ‘ He had called the spirits 
from the vasty deep,” and he never 
thought on the possibility that they 
might not come. The splendid phan- 
tom was in the cloud, and, like the 
searcher after the ends of the rainbow, 
he could not understand why it had 

vanished from his grasp. A few days 
of concealment, during g¢ which he was 
closely pressed by his pursuers, wore 
down his mental and his bodily frame. 
Unwilling to expose any of his enter- 


tainers to the risk of the penalties of 


high treason, he walked, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 7th of August, into 
the populous town of Thurles. Pale, 
haggard, and unshaven, he passed 
through it unrecognised, except by one 
person—That person was an aged wo- 
man who earned a precarious, and it 
may be believed a scanty subsistence 
by selling apples at a stall. She knew 
that £500 was within her reach for men- 
tioning his name tosome policemen who 
stood near; but she breathed a prayer 
for his safety, and he walked on. At the 
railway station he was recognised and 
arrested, A special train was despatched 
with the important prisoner to Dublin, 
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and before the next morning he was en- 
joying within the walls of Kilmainham 
prison the slumber which for many 
nights he had not known. 
Unquestionably there did exist, in 
July, an amount of insurrectionary 
spirit in the country, which presented 
a most formidable danger, and which 
would have justified every precaution 
the Government could take. That 
danger, we think, was produced by the 
neglect of the Government to take 
proper steps in the beginning. If we 
are to trace its origin further back, it 
is in no small degree to be attributed 
to the encouragement which had long 
been given by the party whom Lord 
Clarendon represented, to every se- 
ditious agitation which for years had 
taught the people that the Saxon Go- 
vernment were their natural enemies. 
If Smith O’Brien stood among a peo- 
le ready to rebel, it was because they 
had learned their lessons years before. 
Had any one in July formed a secret 
conspiracy, and seriously and in good 
earnest set about the work ofa rebel 
armament—had he engaged as his re- 
cruting depots the secret societies, and 
prepared organised bands for the work 
of insurrection, it is probable that ina 
dangerous and sanguinary rebellion Ire- 
land might long have had cause tomourn 
the government of Lord Clarendon. 
There was, however, nothing of the 
kind. The leaders of the rebellion 
disclaimed all secreey—denounced all 
conspiracy, and disdained all prepa- 
rations. Nay, even at the last mo- 
ment, had Smith O’Brien been a bold 
or a bad man, blood might have been 
shed. Had the small party of police 
that took shelter in the Widow Cor- 
mack’s, been destroyed, as a much 
larger party had been, when there was 
no rebellion at all, at Carrickshock, 
it is probable that in the insurrectionary 
fever to which Lord Clarendon ha? 
wrought up the public mind, desultor’ 
acts of insurrection might have fol- 
lowed, which it would have cost many 
valuable lives to suppress. That these 
attempts could have been methodised 
into & general rebellion, in the absence 
of any head or any organisation, we 
do not believe. Our eses ape from these 
perils, we do not owe to any foresight 
of our governors, but to the fact, that 
from beginning to end, the rebellion 
was an unreal delusion, a thing of 
newspaper pi ara graphs and tribune 
speeches—not of the secret council, the 
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unseen organisation, and the unde- 
tected armament. It could hardly 
have been among the calculations of 
his Excellency, that the leader of the 
rebels would shrink, with a sensitive- 
ness worthy of a lady from cutting off 
the first detachment of police that came 
to capture him! It was well for the 
country that it was with such amiable 
and high-minded enthusiasts Lord Cla- 
rendon had to deal. Estimated in the 
manner in which we believe it ought to 
be judged, as the conduct of men who 
had worked themselves into the belief 
that they could see a repetition of 
1782; that the whole country would 
rise in a strength that would make ne- 
gotiation take the place of arms—and 
this certainly was the calculation of 
their chief; estimated even in this way; it 
admits of hardly a rational excuse. If 
we are to judge of it as a serious attempt 
to rebel—this rushing to a chance part 
of the country, and summoning troops 
by the ringing of a chapel bell, not 
even the descent of the Prince President 
upon France, to which we have ven- 
tured to compare it, presents anything 
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so little formidable, so aimless, or so 
wild. 

We have still, however, much to say 
upon this abortive attempt at an insur- 
rection, and something upon the cha- 
racters of those who were engaged in 
it. For the present, we must have 
done. 

If the severity of historic truth will 
refuse to the Earl of Clarendon the 
merit of having wisely, and success- 
fully dealt with formidable dangers 
which his flatterers have so lavishly 
attributed to him, it is not our fault, 
On his policy of 1848 we have ex- 
pressed the judgment which we have dis- 
passionately and deliberately formed. 
Upon the facts as we have reviewed 
them, the British public must form 
their own. In Irish history we have 
been accustomed to associate the name 
of the great Lord Clarendon with a 
‘* great rebellion.” It isa singular co- 
incidence that, after the lapse of two 
centuries, the name of another Lord 
Clarendon should connect itself on the 
page of our history with the tale of 
A VERY LITTLE REBELLION INDEED. 





